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There are 
bake your 





Here are the 7 ways 


For 8 or more persons 

1. Baked in cider (2)* 
2. Spiced and baked (21) 
3. Ham roast stuffed (4) 

For 4 to 6 persons 
4. Ham butt baked with cloves (7) 
. Half-ham braised (17) 

For **you two"’ 
6. Savory baked ham slice (16) 
. Ham slice baked with apples (10) 

*The number after cach of the above sug- 


gestions is the number of the recipe in **60 
Ways to Serve Ham.” 


4) 


N 


Baxep Ham—See page 15 of ‘60 Ways 
ta, Serve Ham.” 


pons consider these dinner sugges- 
tions. Select the one that fits your 
family. Then send for the free recipe 
book prepared by Armour, ‘‘60 Ways 
to Serve Ham,”’ which tells you exactly 
how to cook it. . 

But to make the Armour recipe a 
complete success, be sure to use Star 
Ham. For Star Ham is juicy and tender 
—firm, fine-grained meat that carves 
easily and is unsurpassed in mild, sa- 
vory flavor. Just the kind of ham that 
you and your family will like! Armour 


delicious ways to | 
ARMOUR’S “STAR” HAM” 


Ham Butt BAKED WITH 
cLoves—See page 7 of ‘60 ; 
Ways to Serve Ham.”’ (2 
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constantly demands this home stand- 
ard of goodness. 


Retail meat dealers everywhere will 
gladly fill your order for Star Ham. It 
is good economy to buy a whole ham, 
then have it cut according to the recipe 
you choose. Even if you only cook a 
slice, the rest will keep perfectly. 







ARMOUR AND COMPANY, Chicago 
Armour and Company, Limited 
London, England 





LISTEN to the Armour Hour every 
Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with N. B. C. Eascern Standard Time 

9:30-10P.M. 






Company. 





**60 Ways to Serve Ham.” 


Name 





Baxep Suice or Ham—See page 8 
of **60 Ways to Serve Ham.” 


Send the coupon for a free copy of ‘‘60 
Ways to Serve Ham,” the famous 
recipe book prepared by Armour and 


Dept. BH-12, Div. Food Economics 
Armour anp Company, Chicago, U.S. A. 
Please send me Free Recipe Book, 
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Mr. Dwight James Baum's house at Riverdale, N. Y. This house is completely equipped with Anaconda Brass Pipe 


Dwicur JAMES Bavuo, famous Architect, 
tells how he Banished the SHADOW OF RUST 


from his own home 


of Iho reason I specify non-rustable 
materials for every house I build 
is simple: 1 know what happens when 
the house is not rust-proof—I know only 
too well from my own experience. 

“When I built my house in 1912, 
brass pipe was not as popular nor as 
reasonable in price as it is today, so I 
used ordinary pipe for both the hot and 
the cold water lines. 

“It was all right for several years. 
Then the water began to run brown— 
the ugly color that says ‘Rust is in the 
pipe.’ We didn’t relish bathing in or 
drinking stained water. . . After a while 
the water commenced to run slower and 
slower, and soon the flow was reduced 
to an exasperating trickle. . . 

“Well, there was no help for it! 
There was only one thing to do. 
We ripped every bit of rusted pipe 
out of the house. I still preserve a piece 
of it at the office in my ‘Chamber of 
Horrors.’ It’s a pretty sight, indeed— 
nearly clogged with rust deposits. 


“It cost me (at architects’ prices) 
$1500 to have this pipe ripped out. For 
weeks my house was unfit to live in. I 
had to replace tiling and floors. And 





Dwicut James Baum—one of the most brilliant 
of the younger architects, Member of American 
Institute of Architects, Winner of the gold medal 
of the Architectural League of America—1923. 


yet it was worth the cost and trouble— 
worth it to get rid of rust forever. 

“I installed Anaconda Brass Pipe 
throughout, and since then rust has 
been but a memory. Day in and day out 
the water flows in full volume as clear 
and clean as it enters the pipe. . . 





**That is why I can be very sincere in 
my recommendation: Every house— 
large and small—should be equipped 
with brass pipe. . ."’ 


—Dwicut James Baum 


Is Mr. Baum’s experience unusual? 
Not at all— 
Investigation shows that on the average 
the Shadow of Rust makes itself felt 
before seven years are up. It comes in- 
evitably. It is bound to make trouble, 
and to give expense—in your house just 

as it did in Mr. Baum’s house. . . 

Discuss the facts with your architect, 
plumber and sheet metal contractor. 
The majority will recommend Ana- 
conda products because they are fully 
guaranteed by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of copper, brass and bronze. 
A single organization with more than a 
hundred years’ experience is responsible 
for every process of mining and manu- 
facturing. . . For your protection every 
length of Anaconda Brass Pipe is now 
stamped ‘‘Anaconda.”’ 


“The Home Owner's Fact Book” 
.- + Send for it! 


This new book by Roger Whitman, 
well-known building economist, is not 
restricted to rust-proofing, but deals 
with important facts concerning the 
planning, financing and maintenance of 
the home. It is simply and interestingly 
written, and it contains vital informa- 
tion for the home builder and house 
owner. It will be sent upon receipt of 
25c... The interesting booklet, *‘Rust- 
Proofed’’, will be mail- 
ed free on request. Send 
for your copy now! 
Please address The 
American Brass Com- 
pany, Department BH, 
Waterbury, Conn. 


ANACONDA COPPER AND BRASS 


CAN°T RUST—SAVES MONEY 
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ciduous tree is a thing of beauty; to the small boy whose chore it 

is to rake the garden, it is only a nuisance; to the chemist it 
represents a marvelous achievement that he could not duplicate in 
his laboratory, however earnestly he tried; and to the food econo- 
mist and statistician every brilliant red and every rich brown repre- 
sents a waste of saccharine substance that in the aggregate would 
be sufficient to sweeten the coffee of all the world.” 

What autumn leaves mean to us depends upon our point of view. 

Dr. J. Arthur Thompson, in his “Bible of Nature,” writes: ‘‘We 
ascend a hill among the woods on an autumn afternoon, and we look 
down upon a sea of gold mingled with fire—all the glory of the withering 
leaves. Our botanical friend tells us of the riakton up of the green 
grains into chlorophyl and xanthophyl, how the latter is affected by 
the acidity of the cell sap, how a special death pigment, anthocyanin, 
may make its appearance, and so on; all the glory seems to fade into 
chemistry. 

“But if we question the botanist a little we find that he has given us 
more than we have lost. We see that the hard-worked leaves must die, 
that it is better for the tree that they fall, that they first surrender what 
they have that is worth having, till little more than skeleton and waste 
is left, that they are transfigured in dying, and that their brilliance is 
a literal beauty for ashes.” 

The leaves have been working all summer absorbing carbon dioxide 
and certain minerals from the soil. Perhaps you will say, “Working? 
You mean absorbing. A plant does not really work.” Of course, a plant 
works. Does a cow which gives a bucket of milk work less than a horse 
which trots a mile? Does not a leaf work? Do not the leaves become 

even as we? Even as you, each leaf is a worker, contributing its 
bit to the building of the tree, to the opening of the blossoms, and to the 
ripening of the fruit or the seed. 

Understanding all the facts about leaves, we are left to wonder why 
the dogwood turns red and not violet; why one section of a sassafras 
leaf is red, whereas the remainder of the leaf is yellow; why the sumac 
changes early; why the oak leaves do not fall; why the honeysuckle 
keeps the vivid green of summer; why leaves taste bitter; why some 
leaves are smooth and others furry; why some are nutritious and others 
are poisonous — a hundred other questions arise. 

Autumn leaves! You puzzle us, you charm us, blow into our faces, 
and protect our gardens. 


G sins E has written: “To the artist the falling leaf of the de- 
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succeed each ray of sunshine. 

It is the season of fulfillment. 
Seeds and fruits are ripening. Buds 
are being covered by fur coats. The 
wild beasts are storing food. Man is 
changing his summer habits. It is the 
time for contemplation. It is not on 
New Year’s Day that the gardener 
makes his resolutions, but it is in early 
autumn when the frosts have taken his 
flowers, when the fruit is picked, when 
a fire makes the living-room a 
cozy family council place. ‘Then 
does the garden-lover plan for 
another year. The plans that are 
now made are plans within his 
mind and in the soil; later, when 
the catalogs have arrived and 
the seed orders are made, these 
plans take more graphic form. 
’ Have you ever compared a 
garden to a dinner? A homemak- 
er who wishes to serve a delight- 
ful dinner must plan each course 
from soup to coffee. She observes 
what others serve. By having 
recipe books at hand, she stud- 
ies how the various dishes are 
prepared. The dinner cannot be 
prepared by inspiration alone. 
Knowledge of the ingredients is 
necessary. How to combine 
these to be tasty and attractive 
is also important. The autumn 
reminds a gardener of spring. 
Winter enters the gardener’s 
mind as a refrigerator which will 
keep the supplies for the great 
spring feast. 

Let the comparison between 
gardens and dinners be carried 
a few steps farther, but please 
do not take me too literally. 

Too many gardens are “pot- 
luck” ones. A gardener has a 
certain peony and divides it in- 
to ten pieces, even tho he now 
has forty more plants of the same va- 
riety. This is the hostess who serves 
only leftovers. 

Some hostesses serve large plates 
with a slice of lemon and a puny little 
sardine upon it. These are like the 
persons who have wealth and a large 
estate but are skimpy with the money 
that they spend to create beautiful 
surroundings. 

How careless would be the home- 
maker who forgot to put salad on the 
salad plates, and yet many gardens in 
late summer and fall, arriving at the 
salad course, have nothing in bloom. 

The clever hostess plans some sort of 
entertainment after the dinner; the 
wise gardener plans a display of winter 
twigs and berries and has feeding-trays 
for birds. 

Would a hostess serve lukewarm 
water in cracked glasses? Some gar- 
dens are messy and lack care. n- 


Neo is in the air. Clouds 


sider a hostess who invites you to dine 
because there has been a sale of pork, 
or another hostess who invites a large 


O—KE~ 


ALONG the GARDEN” 





PATH 


gathering of disreputable persons because 
her neighbor has given her a supply of 
vegetables. What would you think of a 
hostess who begged the food for her din- 
ner? But I must stop. 





S, we editors are real persons, and 
sometimes letters are ad to us 
personally. A letter from Alverda God- 





frey contains so many lovely thoughts 
that I must quote from it. 

“TI spent six and one-half weeks touring 
Georgia, Tennessee, Virginia, then up to 
Maine and Canada, writes Mrs. Godfrey. 
Arriving in Nebraska, I spent several days 
with a friend who loves her garden as I 
do. In her magazine rack I found Better 
Homes and Gardens, and I felt as if I had 
found an old friend. . . . After a tour of 
over six thousand miles, I arrived home 
at 4 o’clock in the morning, and in the 
dawn of a glorious new day, I walked in 
the garden and found the greatest thrill 
of af vacation—along my own garden 
path. 

“You are smiling, sir.” Of course I 
am smiling, for do we not all feel that 
home is where the heart is? 

“Yes, we do live in what the world calls 
the ‘next year country’—the wind-swept 
“acme of western Kansas where only a 
ew years ago the buffalo and Indians held 
sway. Yet in this desert land we have 
a garden — our oasis. 

“In June you wrote, ‘The keenest 





“SO 


joy of a garden is to attempt the al- 
most impossible.’ We felt that way 
in the spring of 1920, having arrived 
the previous November from the hills 
of old Missouri. We spent the winter 
dreaming dreams and planning for our 
garden in the new land. I shall never 
forget that spring. The wind and dust 
were terrible. We dug-and planted as 
tho our lives depended upon it. A 
neighbor leaned over the fence and 







told us it couldn’t be done. When he 
. had gone away, laughing to him- 
self, we worked the harder. 


In autumn our reward was a 
small cosmos with perhaps six 
blossoms. A few of our Saks 
rose bushes showed faint signs of 
life. ‘Then winter came. 

“Spring again. We put out 
more flowers but with little suc- 
cess. A little plot at the east of 
the house received a thoro wat- 
ering and was a riot of color. We 
had discovered the way—water 
was the item. To make a long 
story short—a story of toil, dis- 
appointments, discoveries, and 
joys—at last we succeeded. It 
took work, water, will power, and 
patience. Today our oasis is a 
rainbow of color surrounded by 
a wide stretch of prairie, saffron 
gold.” 

There is much more of which 
she writes—the coming of the 
bluebirds of spring, the infinite 
variety of insect life, the visits of 
every sort of butterfly. “Could 
there be a more interesting 
phenomenon than the changing 
of a lifeless, rocklike c i 
into a beautiful, fluttering rain- 
bow-winged creature?”’ Do you 
know the Japanese poem which 
expresses the charm of the but- 
terfly? 


“Fallen leaf returning to the branch. 
Behold! It is a butterfly.” 


‘PRULY, Alverda Godfrey, you arein 
a place of peace. You are like thou- 
sands of our readers who find happi- 
ness at their own threshold and not in 
the search for it. You find romance in 
the life of a butterfly, music in the wind 
and the song of birds, jewels in rain 
drops, and when the leaves become 
tinted with gold and scarlet, when the 
windowpane is covered with frost, you 
could not hire actors, nor musicians, 
nor jewelers, nor painters to bring you 
a more lavish store, even tho you pos- 
sessed the wealth of Midas. 

“T preach the near-at-hand,”’ writes 
L. H. Bailey, “‘“—the cloud and the 
sunshine; the bird on its nest and the 
nest on its bough; the rough bark of 
trees; the mouse skittering to its bur- 
row; the smell of the ground; the swect 
wind; the silent stars, the leaf that 
clings to the twig or that falls when 
its work is done.’’—zDITOR. 
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Telephones near at hand... 


for (Comfort and (Convenience 
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By the dressing-table 
.. +n the library, sun porch, guest- 
room... wherever they will save steps 
and time, and add comfort to living 


a LA 7 


Or tHe many features which contribute 
to the livability and smartness of the 
modern home, few are more truly con- 
venient than enough telephones, properly 
placed to give the greatest possible ease 
in the use of the service. 


It is so desirable, nowadays, to have 
telephones in all rooms frequently used. 
Then important tasks need not be inter- 
rupted, nor long trips made to distant 
parts of the house, whenever an outside 
call is made or answered. 


In many residences, the dressing-room 
suggests itself as an appropriate loca- 
tion. A telephone here not only saves 
steps and time, but tends to prevent an- 
noying delays when one is preparing for 
bridge, travel or the theater. 

And other rooms are equally suitable. 
The exact locations vary according to 
the requirements of different households. 
Your local Bell Company will be glad to 
survey your home, and recommend the 
telephone arrangements best suited to 
your needs. Just telephone the Business 


Office. 
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HARRY DOYLE 


CTOBER 3. On this day I 
() doffed overalls and hickory 

shirt, temporarily at least, and 
hied me down the eight miles of river 
road to the old think factory, where 
once again I became a university pro- 
fessor. But bless my soul, I was home 
early and out in the garden by 4 0’clock, 
as is my wont. The long drouth still 
prevails and I went to work watering 
some of the things I had last planted. 
But I didn’t get much done, because 
friends stopped in to gossip about gar- 
den metters. 

Octover 4. As I sat at my type- 
writer late this afternoon, I paused to 
look out, and I saw that the maple 
trees in front have turned to Oriental 
rugs—Serapi and Belouch. The trees 
atop the ravine at the back are gould 
tinted, with a long line of sumac 
gloriouslike beneath them, tho it is 
summery weather. Then to the gar- 
den I went and put in my time hoeing. 
Donald, 4 years old, helped with his 
little hoe. 

October 5. At 7 minutes of 5 this 
morning, by my radiolite clock, I was 
awakened by the patter of rain. At 
last, I thought, after weeks of drouth. 
It stopped by breakfast but later 
rained more, until by afternoon quite 
a lot had fallen. Not enough for the 
parched earth, but it was sufficient to 
give my thirsty garden a little drink 
and for me to transplant without wat- 


The Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


Autumn Duties Crowd Upon Him 
for Attention, and Beauty Distracts 








ering in. So I hurried 
home this afternoon and 
transplanted — some ex- 
perimental work — odds 
and ends from the seed- 
frame, just a few of each 
to see whether it is too 
late or not. When sun- 
down came, I quit. I 
was thru transplanting 
seedlings for this year. 
The rest shall be left un- 
til next spring. Any- 
thing moved from now 
on will be only large 
plants from the propa- 
gating rows into the gar- 
den and borders. 

October 6. This after- 
noon Maggie took our 
son Donald to see the first football game 
of the season, while I stayed home to take 
care of the baby. While amusing baby, 
I dug weeds out of a neglected corner of 
the garden. When Donald came home, I 
asked him about the game. 

“There was a whole lot of people there 
and they just kept roaring all the time. 
So I roared a little, too, daddy,” he 
answered. 


()CTOBER 7. Sunday, after dinner I 
walked back to the ravine. I found 
hickory nuts, walnuts, and acorns in plenty 
but no butternuts. What a grand place 
our bit of woodland is, even if the brook is 
almost dry, with the trees all done 
over by that matchless landscape 
decorator, Jack Frost by name. 

My mother gave Donald a mouth- 
organ when. she was here the other 
day and he is trying to play it— 
wierd tunes of his own making. “Shall 
I play ‘Trees Over the Hills’ for you, 
daddy?” he asked tonight. It was 
his own tune and own title. 

October 8. Come, says the weather, 
come outdoors, where it is soft and 
velvety and dreamy. And out I came. 
Now that I’m a college professor 
again, I sleep later and do not work 
in the garden before breakfast. Don’t 
tell the dean, but I slipped away from 
a faculty meeting so that I could be 
home by 4 o’clock and out in overalls 
to dig weeds and gather some peren- 
nial seeds. 


“The editor stopped to see me. Maybe he 
wanted to see whether my garden was 
real or whether I fake what I write’ 








“Daddy, do you think that these dead- 
looking things will grow?” asked Donald 


Donald thought the day was auspi- 
cious to plant the narcissus bulbs that 
his grandmother gave him the other 
day. I donated to him one rear corner 
of the house for his bulb garden, and 
there he planted his bulbs among the 
shrubbery. As he put the last one 
down, he looked up at me and said in 
a most serious tone, “Daddy, do you 
think that these dead-looking things 
will grow?” Biess his little heart, what 
a lot of fun he’ll get out of watching 
for them next spring. 

October 10. Another summery day, 
warm and quietlike, yet with that 
marvel haze in the air along the hori- 
zon. After classes and grocering on the 
way home, I was in the garden by 4. 
There I dug weeds, sir, I dug weeds. 
Every weed dug, every plant kept cul- 
tivated—that’s my October platform 
until it rains. 

October 11. Fall is coming. We had 
Friend Fried Mush and Sausage for 
breakfast. This evening I made a 
belated planting of a dozen bulbs of 
Lilium candidum and a dozen of Lilium 
tenuifolium. The former should have 
been in a month or six weeks ago. 


CTOBER 12. Uncle W., who has 

a landscape nursery in Ohio, sent 

me a box of unusual perennials today 

that were duly planted. Included were 

some clumps of Russian violets which 

are new to me. I didn’t know violets 
grew in Russia any more. 

October 13. Annus mirabilis — will 
miracles never cease? The telephone 
rang this morning and at the other 
end of the wire a voice informed me 
that it was the (Continued on page 131 
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“The first step for Harriet to take in the making of a successful home is the homemaker’s assessment 
of herself. She must look herself straight in the face; she must decide what is her strength and what 
her weakness ; what she must watch and hold back in herself, and where she must encourage herself” 


The Creation of a Home Proportion 


HAT do you consider the 
basis of the successful 
home, Mother?” my young 


daughter who is just making one of 
her own asketl me. “You must have 
something besides recipes to pass on 
to me. Tell me and other young 
homemakers what your experience 
has taught you.” 

And, of course, I think I have. And 
yet my very first words to Harriet were a 
qualification, “You will have to adapt all 
that I say to your own needs and condi- 
tions.” 

Even as I said them I realized that 
these words would tell the whole story: 
The secret of any successful home is the 
right adjustment of the “conditions” to 
“needs.” And since everyone has different 
needs and different conditions, one can 
make no general rules, but each problem 
must be solved on its own. Still, there is 
always help to be gained from another’s 
success. Even if Harriet may not copy, 
she may adapt my ideas and plans, just 
as one takes an architect’s plan and 
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EMILY NEWELL BLAIR 


E ALMOST called the series, of which 

this article is the first, ““A Homemaker 
Looks at a Home,” for it is such a searching 
analysis of the subject by an expert. What is 
a home—a museum, laboratory, restaurant, 
factory, or a “machine for living”? Mrs. Blair 
delves and finds three principal components— 
comfort, beauty, peace. Whether the formula 
is a. TOR. or is 35—50 depends upon your- 
self.—. 


adapts it to one’s own needs rather than 
makes another from the beginning. Some- 
times, indeed, the very failure of the pian 
to suit makes clear to us what we really 
needed. To some natures, adaptation or 
making over is always easier than con- . 
structing or creating. There are, how- 
ever, certain needs common to every 
household, certain things every home 
should give to every family. 

The first need of every home, I should 
have to tell Harriet, has to do with our 
bodies. If I were writing of a house 
merely, I should say of course that the 
first need it should satisfy would be that 
for shelter. But Harriet wanted to know 


not about a house but about a home. 
The two are not synonymous. A 
house may be made into a home, but 
it may also exist and house a family 
and not become a home. And the 
distinction between the two lies just 
in that difference between the needs 
they satisfy. The house may satisfy 
the body’s need for shelter from the 
elements; Harriet’s home must make 
that shelter offer rest for the weary and 
tired. The first great need her home must 
meet therefore is that for comfort. The 
second need also has to do with rest, but 
this time it is the need for spiritual rest, 
the need for peace. The third need is less 
easily explained in one word. It is that 
need for the satisfaction thru the eye, for 
a pleasurable expansion of the emotions 
that comes when we are pleased. It is our 
need for esthetic satisfaction, for beauty. 


‘THESE three needs, then, every home 

must satisfy: the desire for comfort, 
the desire for peace, and the craving for 
beauty. These three things every home 
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must yield: _ Comfort, Peace, 
Beauty. This might seem to be 
so apparent as to need no mention. 
And yet how many houses do we 
see claiming to be homes where 
not one of these things is present? 
And how few in which they are in 
proportion? Indeed, it would 
sometimes seem as if they were 
contradictory, and so could not 
be present together. 

Take peace and beauty. The 
cost of beautiful things is great. 
We want a lovely new piece of 
furniture. We do not see how we 
can stand that ugly vacancy until 
we have secured it. So we buy it; 
then comes the worry of finding 
the money to pay for it. If we 
long for it and repress that long- 
ing, we are not better off. That 
repression destroys our peace. 





"[ HERE are those lovely new 
curtains. The room demands 
them. But it takes time to make 
them. We work every spare mo- 
ment. Finally we have them up 
and the room is charming. But 
how about our feeling? Is it a 
peaceful one? Cleanliness is nec- 
essary to beauty. The silver must 
be shined, that dark wood pol- 
ished, the plants watered, the 
floor brushed, the table dusted. 
We are tired, worn out. And 
what, one may ask, has that to do 
with peace? Everything. A money 
worry, a hurried feeling, weari- 
ness—these in any member of the 
household affect the peace there- 
of, but let the mother-wife-hostess 
have them and they destroy it ut- 
terly. In the same way does the effort to 
secure comfort sometimes destroy peace. 
Someone must keep the beds made, some- 
one is responsible for the softness of the 
chairs, for the pleasantly placed lights, 
for the cleanliness. Can she do all this and 
maintain that atmosphere called peace? 
And with servants it is sometimes as bad. 
To push them to the work, to complain 
at results—is this any better? “Her 
house,” I heard a woman once say of an- 
other’s, ‘‘is lovely, but you never have a 
settled feeling in it. She is always picking 
it to pieces, asking you if you like this, or 
would prefer that. What you advise 
here. . . ” 

And beauty and comfort so often war 
with each other. Those Colonial chairs. 
To look at them is to enjoy a reaction to 
grace and line—but to sit in them? That 
stern old couch. How graceful, how light 
and charming—but try to lie on it. Well, 
I remember a house I rented in Washing- 
ton during the war. Every room was 
furnished with a “museum treasure.” I 
was swept off my feet by the soft paint- 
ings on the walls, the high-posted Shera- 
ton beds, the quaint Chippendale mirrors, 
the broken pedestals of the highboy. But 
alas, the beds were slung with cord in place 
of springs; the highboy was too high for 
me to reach; the mirror too checkered for 
me to see myself in it. How well I re- 
member my mother saying: “I hope I 


“She must, therefore,after assess- 
ing her tastes, vices, and virtues 
as a homemaker, take a look at 
herself as a home-user. What 
does she need in the way of 
beauty, comfort, and peace to 
give her a satisfactory life? The 
best way for her to find out... 


never see an old piece of furniture again; 
give me modern comfort.” 

No, to attain all three at once is not 
easy. To keep them in the right propor- 
tion still less so. There are first of all our 
own desires to bring to a balance. To this 
day, for instance, 1 would sacrifice com- 
fort any time for beauty. Called to de- 
cide between two chairs, the beautiful one 
always wins. I remember two sisters of 
whom someone said, “You may count on 
Edith’s bedroom being beautiful, but go 
to Ellen’s for the beds.” 


‘THE first step for Harriet to take in the 

making of a successful home is the 
homemaker’s assessment of herself. She 
must look herself straight in the face; she 
must decide what is her strength and what 
her weakness; what she must watch and 
hold back in herself, and where she must 
encourage herself. It may be that she is too 
ready to sacrifice comfort for beauty, but 


_it may just as well be that she sacrifices 


beauty for comfort. That, altho less 
criticized, is just as bad. Haven’t we seen 
houses where the great overstuffed chairs 
and sofa in which we loved to loll forced 
us to loll with closed eyes? It may be that 
she forfeits peace for greediness or ambi- 
tion. Let her rate herself so that she 
knows where her danger lies and watch 
herself. Remember, tho, that it is not 
enough for her to repress what she de- 
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sires. If it is beauty, let her not press it 
back behind comfort. For if she does, it 
will strike back at her when she can least 
afford it. No, let her say to this beauty: 
“You must always have your recognition, 
but you must work in double harness. You 
must help me to find a beauty that is also 
comfortable. I'll never insult you nor 
abandon you, but do you not betray me 
to the comfortless or peaceless.”’ 


AVING inventoried her tendencies 
and decided how to estimate her 
desires, it is time for her to take up the 
relationship that must be established be- 
tween these three, the proper proportions 
that should be granted to each in making 
a decision. Comfort, peace, beauty. In 
few cases can there be an even division 
between the three, the comfort, peace, and 
beauty of the home being equal in degree. 
Some homes will yield more beauty, some 
more comfort, and some more peace. 

To decide where her division should 
come, she must now take a look at her 
family. A home, first, last, and all the 
time, is a plant, a factory, a thing of use- 
fulness and service for those who live in 
it. And this, it is difficult, sometimes, to 
remember. We become so interested in 
the beauty we are creating, so absorbed 
in methods of obtaining comfort, and 
ways of wooing peace, that we forget the 
purpose of it all and begin to regard the 
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home as an object rather than a means. 
Haven’t we seen homes so beautiful that 
they were worth journeying miles to see, 
museums of loveliness in which one was 
afraid to perform tlic simplest act of living 
for fear of breaking up soine effect? And 
homes that were so comfortable that they 
lured to laziness and inertia and so peace- 
ful that they made hermits of the in- 
mates? And other homes that looked so 
comfortable that one was afraid to use 
them for fear of spoiling this appearance 
of comfort, and so peaceful one was afraid 
to think for fear of disturbing the peace? 


ARRIET’S home must, first and last, 
be adapted to its primary purpose— 
that of giving comfort, peace, and beauty 
sufficiently in proportion to give its in- 
mates what is to them the good life. 
She must, therefore, after assessing her 
tastes, vices, and virtues as homemaker, 
take a look at herself as home-user. What 
does she need in the way of beauty, com- 
fort and peace to give her a satisfactory 
life? The best way for her to find out is 
by a mathematical scheme. Let her take 
a number, such as 100, as a basis. Let 
it represent to her the satisfactory life. 
Then she must decide what part the 
beauty in the home, the comfort, the 
peace, should contribute toward it. Is the 
satisfactory life to her the picture of her- 
self as a member of the community, as a 
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grand dame, a social leader? If so, she 
knows beauty must play a great part to 
produce that effect; it should rate far 
above peace. She will put down beauty at 
50, comfort perhaps at 30, and peace at 20. 
Is it an inspirer, encourager of others, she 
would be? Then she 
will rate peace at 50, 
put 35 down for com- 
fort, and 15 for beau- 
ty. Is it a hard work- 
er, one who can do 
her own work and 
get ahead in the 
world? Then she 
won’t want to waste 
energy on beauty, 
and will have no 
time for peace, so 
comfort will godown 
at 60, higher than 
either of the other 
two. 

She must bear in 
mind that her life, 
what she wants to 
make of it, even tho 
she is the homemak- 
er, isas important as 
what the home yields 
others, for she must remember she has two 
relationships to the home, that of the 
lodger as well as the maker. It must serve 
her as a home as well as a job. A wife- 
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... ts by a mathematical scheme. 
Let. her take a number, such as 
100, as a basis. Let it represent to 
her the satisfactorylife. Thenshe 
must decide what part the beauty 
in the home,the comfort, the peace, 
should contribute toward it” 





“The secret of any successful home 
is the right adjustment of the ‘con- 
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mother - hostess can make no 
greater mistake than to sacrifice 
her pleasure in the home or its 
satisfaction of her own needs, be- 
cause the making of the home is 
her work. In every assessment of 
the value of the home, Harriet 
must count in how it serves her as 
well as how it serves the others. 
To do otherwise is not only to 
cut down its usefulness by lessen- 
ing the number of individuals it 
may serve, but to make it actually 
fail in its purpose, which is to help 
all its inmates, including herself, 
to realize their idea of the good 
life. Even if her ideal is only to be 
a good homemaker, she will suc- 
ceed better at that job if the home 
is rendering to her what she needs 
in mental and physical rest and 
esthetic pleasure in order to be- 
come an efficient homemaker. 


AVING rated the proportions 
of these three needed to 
serve her, Harriet should take 
each member of her family in turn 
and do the same thing. She will 
make mistakes, of course. Per- 
haps her husband has not told her 
all she should know about his am- 
bitions and ideals; perhaps she 
does not know his tastes and long- 
ings as she might. But, after all, 
she can only work with such knowl- 
edge as she has. Love is a clarify- 
ing thing sometimes. It will help. 
And this is not a final thing. She 
can revise her figures from time to 
time. In fact, she must revise 
them, for homemaking is not a 
static job, not an accomplishment 
once forall created, but a growth, a chaag- 
ing institution. Let her consider what it 
is that her husband considers the good 
life, what it is he wants to do. Is it to be 
a successful business man, to obtain a 
larger income each succeeding year, to own 
a large home, to ride 
in good cars, to send 
his children to col- 
lege? Then she will 
know that he will 
want just as much 
beauty as is needed 
to convey a good 
impression; he will 
require enough com- 
fort to ease himself 
after his great push 
every day and not 
too much peace lest 
he forget the urge of 
competition. And 
she will put down 
beauty at 40, com- 
fort at 50, and peace 
at 10. 

But is he the kind 
of a man that wants 
to make his money 
as easily as possible 
and take his pleasure in living afterwards? 
If so, what is it that gives him pleasure? 
Is it study, or making things, reading or 
playing? If he (Continued on page 96 
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A Well-gardened Home of Old Virginia 


HAROLD H. EHLERT 
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The blending of the home with the garden, making them interdependent, is well illustrated in this 
little house derived from the informal English cottage and adapted to modern requirements 


HE blending of the home with the 

garden is an old and a basic prob- 

lem. It is so well solved by the 
early homemakers of France and England 
that we come back from having seen their 
villages with a sense of ineffable charm. 
On analysis we find that this charm is 
created by the suitable association of 
house with lawn and foliage, and best of 
all, with flowers. We should make use of 
this example and make usable the maxi- 
mum space on our sometimes necessarily 
narrow lots by planning the house for the 
garden as well as the garden for the house. 

This house we illustrate is an excellent 
prototype of such a relationship, a rela- 
tionship logical in the extreme. Why is the 
garage in the front? Well, because we buy 
our lot for flowers and trees and garden, 
and not for large expenses of concrete 
which some plans make necessary because 
of the position of the garage. In this 
house, the frank acceptance of the po- 
sition which the garage takes makes 
possible all the other attractive fea- 
tures of the plan and eliminates an ex- 
pensive driveway which, after all, will 
only glare and reflect the heat in sum- 
mer, and in winter, have to be swept 
clean of snow. In other words, for this 
inside lot, the garage is placed in front, 
nearest the street, and the side wall 
forms an attractive background as we 
go down the flagstone walk to enter the 
house. 

We enter this house thru a delightful 
doorway, which has a copper hood to 
shelter both the door and those enter- 
ing from the weather, and find our- 
selves in a well-lighted, but extremely 





compact, hallway which leads directly 
into the living-room. The kitchen is to 
the right, thru two archways, with a 
closet between. From the hall we can also 
go to the second floor by means of a vault- 
ceilinged stairway. To the rear of the 
house are both the living-room and din- 
ing-room, each with its fireplace to form 
a focus for the decorative scheme, and 
with French doors opening out to the ter- 
race, which forms the vestibule to the gar- 
den below. The kitchen and entryway are 
carefully arranged with south exposure 
opening into a narrow service yard, which 
is completely screened from the other 
areas in the plan. 


N THE second floor we find three bed- 
rooms, two looking down to the gar- 

den, each with two exposures giving cross 
ventilation. At first glance, one might 
think that the bedrooms are narrow, but 
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as we analyze the room arrangement, we 
find that the beds can be so placed as to 
leave a large, usable area in each room. A 
room properly planned with regard to 
the furniture oftentimes appears larger 
than a large room in which this considera- 
tion is forgotten. The hallway is small, 
but adequate, leaving the greatest pos- 
sible area for the rooms. The rooms are 
well located to the bathroom, which is 
placed directly above the kitchen plumb- 
ing, making for economy in building. 


E HAVE seen the first and second 
stories, and each of us may imagine 
them finished and furnished as we would 
like them best. Now let us go downstairs 
again, thru the kitchen and the kitchen 
entry, and on down the stairs to that 
often forgotten portion of the house which 
supports the whole—the basement! Again 
we find compactness and ease of construc- 
tion. Beneath the living-room there is 
space for a large room. It, too, perhaps 
may have a fireplace and be made into 
a playroom, a den, a workshop, a 
hobby room, or put to one of the many 
uses which allows the basement to 
make the whole house more livable.. 

Under the kitchen is a room for our 
heater, and under the entryway, space 
is left for an ample coal bin into which 
coal can be loaded from the garage. 
Under the dining-room we should have 
our laundry. 

We have analyzed our plans. Now 
let us go and look at the house from 
the outside, which is, and should be, a 
direct and simple expression of the 
plan, rising (Continued on page 91 
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Treated in a Typical English Manner 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON, Landscape Architect 
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between his house and garden 
should be? In the first place, the 
advantages of a garden are mani- 
fold. Unlike any of the other 
sports—and gardening is classed 
as one of the minor sports—after 
one has played and dug and wor- 
ried over his garden, definite, vis- 
ible results are obtained—results 
that one can show with pride to 
everyone instead of to the four- 
some that usually makes up the 
golf and the tennis sets. Instead 
of a lowered golf score to tell the 
neighbors, one can show a house 
and grounds planted in perfect 
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PLANTING LIST 





Shrubs and Evergreens 
Azalea calendulacea 





14 
230 Burus anenne Common Box 
12 Buzus sempervirens rotundtfolta Roundleaf Box 
11 Kalmta ‘olta Moun 
32 «(1 hybrids Rhododendrons 
9 Juniperus virginiana Redcedar 
6 Juniperus chinensis Pfitzer Juniper 
: —— strobus —— ~~ 
‘arus cuspidata apanese 
14 Cr coccinea Thicket Hawthorn 





ing in the front, all of which is 
surrounded by a high hedge. For 
the service yard, the side strip of 
lawn may be used to advantage. 
Altho it is not large, it is easily 
accessible to, and well hiddenfrom, 
both the garden and the street. 


“Te plant material used for 

these grounds is suitable not 
only to Virginia but to all the 
Middle-Atlantic states. Particu- 
lar prominence is given to erica- 
ceous plants, the mountain-laurel, 
the rhododendron, and the azaleas. 
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the azalea gardens of Charleston, 
one of the most magnificent horti- 
cultural displays in America. 
There is nothing which in win- 
ter or summer gives a more 
finished effect, a more dignified 








harmony. 

To obtain these results, one 
must first study his house. In this in- 
stance, we have an informal English-style 
house, built in an old Virginia town. Tak- 
ing our cue from the architectural style, 
we develop the ever-charming, ever-fasci- 
nating formal garden. Thus, in placing 
the garden in the correct relation to the 
house, one may step, without mental read- 
justment, from the house, reminiscent of 
nineteenth-century England, into the gar- 
den that speaks of Jane Austen and Char- 
lotte Bronte. For what could be more 
thoroly English than a close-clipped strip 
of lawn surrounded by garden plots and 
hidden by high-sheared hedges? Here, 
shut off from the world, one may enter- 
tain in private or enjoy his meals served 
on the terrace within sight of glowing bor- 
ders and rich shrubberies. 

The closeness of the garden to the liv- 
able portion of the house makes it enjoy- 
able at all times. From the house, wide 
windows offer pleasing vistas, and many 
doors give easy access to terraces and to 
the garden itself. Hvuwever, one of the 
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most pleasing aspects of this particular 
garden lies in the fact that it creates in- 
terest. For, altho the entire design of the 
garden is strictly formal in that the lines 
are straight or neatly curved, the plant- 
ing plan is entirely informal. This takes 
away the rigidity that makes so many 
wholly formal gardens uninviting. 


ANOTHER important aspect lies in the 

fact that the planting in the fore- 
ground is low. This has been done in 
order that all parts of the garden may be 
seen from the house. There are no ob- 
structions to the view. This garden also 
includes many evergreens in order that 
at all seasons the garden will have some 
object of interest in it. 

Altho street garages usually offer big 
problems to planting, this garage lends 
itself willingly to the scheme, for it sepa- 
rates the service portion of the house 
from the entrance. Banked against it we 
have the tall planting of hollyhocks, rho- 
dodendron and wisteria, with lower plant- 


aspect, than the broad-leaved 
evergreens. In flower they are the 
most gorgeous of the woody plants of this 
hemisphere. 

We cannot be content with this plant 
alone, of course, but it makes an excellent 
backbone for all plantings in this region. 
For bloom there are the honeysuckles and 
roses as well as the larger hawthorns and 
dogwoods. For fruit there are these same 
plants and, in addition, the snowberry and 
cranberry bush. 

For trees, the sweetgum is particularly 
suited to the region. The elm and the Pin 
Oak are seen in much colder and more 
forbidding climates, but the gum is most 
appropriate for this semi-South location. 
Its attractive foliage, both the shape and 
the brilliant yellow hues in the fall, make 
it most ornamental. It is a sturdy grower, 
too, and makes an excellent shade tree 
for lawn or street. 

And so in this well-screened house 
and garden one may live apart from the 
world, knowing that one’s efforts are 
all repaid, and that all is in perfect har- 
mony. 




















Elvira, a variety 
of Poctas, is a 
hardy sort. Unlike 
the Poet Narcis- 
sus, its fowers are 
borne in clusters 

















American Bulbs That Beat the Dutch 


We Are Proud of the Growing Bulb Industry Which Has 


PRIL is tulip time 
in the Willam- 
ette Valley. Up 


and down from the 
McKenzie River to the 
Columbia, from the Cascade Mountains 
to the Coast range, tulips in their shades 
of red and yellow, pink and blue, bronze 
and purple, will majestically nod their 
heads. Sometimes you’ll find but a single 
tulip here and there between the shrub- 
bery ; sometimes they grow in neat rows in 
the vegetable garden; most often you see 
them in solid masses of one color in beds 
which will later be brilliant with gerani- 
ums, zinnias, and China-asters; occasion- 
ally you run across a gorgeous display of 
some acres. But no matter how they are 
arranged as to number, almost without 
fail you find tulips, both publicly and pri- 
vately, in the Willamette Valley in April. 
We always associate tulips with Hol- 
land. Their history dates much farther 
back than that. We are told that in 1550 
an Austrian ambassador looked upon a 
tulip blooming in a Turkish garden at 
Constantinople, found it more than pass- 





LILLIE L. MADSEN 


ingly fair, and, so, caused some seed to be 
sent to Vienna. He had no idea that this 
flower would engage the attention of such 
distinguished botanists as Clusius and 
Gesner, and that thru their combined ef- 
forts there would spring a flower that 
would capture the fancy of all Europe. 
There was nothing to tell him that one 
bulb would sell for over five thousand 
dollars and that the demand would in- 
crease until the United States would im- 
port three million dollars’ worth of tulip 
bulbs annually. 


Tour history in Oregon is yet in the 

making. In years to come some flower 
historian will record that way back in 
1916 two commercial vegetable growers— 
one W. C. Dibble and one W. C.Franklin 
—had a vision of the future when they 
planted $35 worth of tulip bulbs in their 
gardens. That first season all their neigh- 
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bors and friends wanted 


Been Developed in Various Parts of the United States june “Kither we'll 


have to go out of tulips 

altogether,’’ the two 

growers said, “or we'll 
have to burn our bridges behind us and go 
out of vegetables.”” They burned their 
bridges and planted $550 of imported 
tulip bulbs. People said they were foolish; 
it couldn’t be done. Tulips, commercially, 
belonged to Holland. But Dibble and 
Franklin ‘did it.” The result of their 
experiment showed that the Willamette 
Valley could grow a tulip of as great a 
uniformity and size as the Holland bulb. 
The local bulb was put to the acid test— 
that of greenhouse forcing—and it came 
out victorious. Today there are over fifty 
acres of tulips grown in this valley. Each 
acre yields from 50,000 to 125,000 bulbs. 
Each year at blooming time the valley 
growers keep open house. Each day 
brings its hundreds of visitors, and, on 
fete days, its thousands. One grower re- 
ported as many as 50,000 visitors coming 
to view his seven acres of tulips during the 
six weeks of (Continued on page 82 
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Tulips are never successfully grown in water but appear to advantage in pots of half-dosen 


or more. Some varieties may be forced early, but the Darwins are best toward springtime 


Praiseworthy Bulbs in the Home 


The Cheer of Potted Bulbs Is Unequaled by Other House 
Plants. Luck Is Really Care and Selection of Varieties 


ROBERTA EARLE WINDSOR 


lovely narcissus, hyacinths, and tulips blooming in a 

friend’s house while the snow covered the out-of-doors? 
And do you recall that resolution you made to grow some in 
your own home 
next spring? The 
time has come when 
you must act if you 
would fulfill that 
wish. 

Potting bulbs for 
indoor flowering is 
not a difficult task 
when you under- 
stand how to do 
what you do and 
why. Bringing plants 
into bloom out of 
season is known as 
forcing. The prin- 
ciple which lies be- 
hind forcing bulbs 
successfully is that 
of developing good 
root systems. This 
may be done in 
several ways, the manner depending on 
the variety of bulbs one is dealing with. E 

The Paper White Narcissus can be /” forcing 
grown very satisfactorily in water. The /bs, be sure 
method of procedure is to place a little ‘at the roots 
gravel in a bowl and then place the nar- °”¢ el! form- 
cissus bulbs down in the gravel. More ¢4 ¢fore 
gravel is then packed round them to hold "ging them 
them and to prevent their tipping when ‘/ light and 
the roots have been produced. Pay par- a. Stunted 
ticular attention to this one detail, for noth- flower stems 
ing spoils the picture quite so much asto °° te resume 
see the bulbs falling over. The bulbscan- °F %F allow- 
not be straightened after the roots have '"9 Swficient 
started. After watering, the bulb bowl '”"¢ ™ storage 
should be set in a dark, cool place in order 
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1): YOU remember late last winter when you saw those 











to give the plants a chance to get well rooted. Paper White 
Narcissus do not need the cold-storage treatment that most of 
the other bulbs require, but will do better if kept in the dark 
for about two weeks. If they are potted October 1, they will be 
ready to be brought into the living-room by December 1. 
Hyacinths, too, may be grown in water. The hya- 
cinth produces such an enormous root system in com- 
parison with other bulbs that it is impossible to use 
the shallow bulb bowls for them. There is on the mar- 
ket, available at most florists, a regular hyacinth-glass 
which can be used with expectation of success. The 
hyacinth-glass is a tall vase with the top shaped to 
receive the bulb. The glass is filled with water up to 
about one-fourth inch of the bottom of the bulb. The 
glasses are designed 
for only one bulb, 
and the large - size 
bulbs should beused. 
I know of no great- 
er disappointment 
in all flowerdom 
than to have a short, 
sickly, stunted hya- 
cinth blossom when 
one has a perfect 
right to expect long, 
lovely spikes. Make 
little conical paper 
caps and put over 
the bulbs. Make the 
cone so that light 
can get in (Con- 
tinued on page 75 








Altho hyacinths may 
be grown in either 
soil or water, the 
. former produces 
as much better flowers 
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EARS ago there was an unexpected 

holiday for the school children who 

took their learning in a little stone 
house tucked in between the hills of a very 
rural section of Chester County, Pennsyl- 
vania. It was one of those occasions which 
most country boys have dreamed pleas- 
antly about, one of those events so often 
hoped for behind the arduous pages of a 
geography without the slightest expecta- 
tion that such could ever actually happen 
—the schoolhouse burned down! 

Wait a minute. The schoolhouse didn’t 
burn entirely down. It was really enough, 
however, to satisfy the most imaginative 
of children. The floors 
dropped down, the roof 
fell in, and together they 
must have made a splen- 
did bonfire. When the 
excitement was over, all 
that remained were the 
four sturdy masonry 
walls, a beam supported 
on iron columns that was 
so thick as to be merely 
charred by the flames, 
and the acetylene tanks 
in the basement, which 
had caused all the 
fortune, good or bad, ac- 
cording to the different 
points of view. 

The old walls and the 
old beam and the old gas 
tanks stood, as they were 
left, for a number of 
years, and should be good 
for many, many more. 


Ureen 
Livine Room 





As it was and as it is to be—the transformation of 
the walls of a burned-down school into a charm- 
ing home, beautiful in itself and in its setting 


The Schoolhouse That 
Became a Home 


LLEWELLYN PRICE 


The second-floor plan, with 
balcony overlooking the liv- 
ing-room, bathed in sunlight 





Had these walls been built in an earlier 
day, when the mortar was usually mixed 
with lime and more often mud than even 
poor sand, the story would have been dif- 
ferent. The stones, however, were laid in 
strong cement mortar; the charring on the 
beam protected it from the weather. 

Two young women passing by saw in 
these walls the possibilities of new useful- 
ness. Their keen imaginations pictured to 
them a charming summer house, standing 
in the place of the old ruin. 

Eventually the weathered old walls, 
the charred beam, and the rusty tanks 
changed from indifferent to very apprecia- 
tive hands. Many were 
the gifts that went with 
the sale. A meadow sur- 
rounds the house and 
slopes gently to a brook 
at the edge of a wood. 
The valley in which the 
land lies is edged with 
low, rolling hills, with 
here and there isolated 
clumps of cherry and 
apple trees silhouetted 
against the sky. In the 
summertime the slope to 
the south is covered with 
a golden blanket of 
wheat, and other slopes 
are fields or pasture land 
patterned with grazing 
cattle. Over these hills 
and down into this valley 
winds a country road. It 
begins at a turbulent 
highway, foliuws the 
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course of a small creek, passes an old mill, 
mounts to the crest of a hill, and turns 
there at a quaint country church. Farm 
lanes join it along its way, and at one of 
these it goes by the schoolhouse property 
and thence on thru the fields to disappear 
over the ridge. The tremendous old maple 
trees that shade the yard and the young 
walnut trees that mark the boundary 
lines, together with a well of clear, deli- 
cious water close by the walls, should 
probably be considered a part of the 
purchase. 

There was then presented to the archi- 
tect the pleasant problem of taking these 
old walls and the old beam (and perhaps 
the old cans) and making them a country 
cottage for city dwellers, one that would 
be worthy of its beautiful surroundings. 


HOSE who come from the city to live 

in the country usually want as much 
of the latter as it is possible to obtain. 
The house itself must generally conform 
to genuine rustic architecture (don’t con- 
fuse the term with cedar-beanpole furni- 
ture). The greatest advantage should be 
taken of the natural country attractions 
on the outside of the house and the views 
obtained of them from within. The house 
should be so composed as to encourage a 
decidedly informal and carefree life. 

The owners, in this case, had certain 
requirements that had to be included in 
the building program. These were, for the 
most part, simply the necessities that go 
to make up the comforts of the modern 
home. In addition there are, of course, 
a few individual desires and ideas. The 
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young women naturally wanted 

as much house as they could 

get for their money, but ex- 

pressed themselves as being 

willing to forego many desir- 

able features, so long as the 

cost of the work came within a 
specified sum. This last, but B 
by no means least, condition 
was strongly impressed upon 
the architect. 

The area originally inclosed 
by the house was fairly large. 
The walls were high, with tre- 
mendous openings that once 
were windows. The ground 
round the building sloped from 
the front to the rear, so that 
the levels of the first floor and 
basement have access directly 
to the outside. A commodious 
and complete two-story dwell- 
ing, conventional and ordinary 
in design, might easily have re- 
sulted from such given condi- 
tions, but this house was to be 
a country cottage, not a sub- 
urban dwelling nor yet what is 
called a bungalow. 

With the surroundings, the 
site, the existing structure, the 
requirements of the owners, 
and the cost of the building in mind, the 
designing of the house was forthwith ap- 
proached. 

Of the large masonry openings, the 
center one on the north was chosen for 
the entrance door. ‘That which was the 
front door of the schoolhouse was com- 
pletely abandoned as such. This was for 
good reasons: it allows the proper dispo- 
sition of rooras on the inside, it brought 
the door into easy approach from the lane 
and the garage, and it added materially 
to the exterior composition. 


UPoNn entering this door, stairs are 

found leading to the basement and 
a flight of three steps to a small hall. As 
we mount the steps, there is on the right 
a door leading to parts which we shall in- 
vestigate later, together with what lies at 
the foot of the basement stairway. A pair 
of doors to the left open to the living- 


The first-floor plan, with 
living-room and bedrooms 
at an intermediate level 
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A studio living-room, unaffected in its charm, showing an 
unusual fireplace beside the tall and dignified window. The 
furniture is simple and in perfect keeping with the floor 


room. This room has been particularly 
designed for the pursuit of summer pleas- 

eure and comfort. Because it is the prin- 
cipal room in the dwelling, it was the 
object of considerable thought. In height, 
the room reaches to the under side of the 
roof, and the rafters and ridge that sup- 
port it are exposed to view. In one corner 
is an adaptation of a beehive fireplace, 
with tall conical chimney breast, showing 
here and there the faces of the stone with 
which it is built. Close to the fireplace 
one of the existing openings has been left 
much as it was in proportions. Its un- 
usual height makes it a splendid studio 
window for one of the young women who 
is an artist. 

The position of the living-room was 
influenced a great deal by the grassy 
shaded slope from the house to the wood 
and the little spring that skirts its edge. 
To derive the full benefit of this scene, a 
door was cut thru the gable or east end 
of the room. Because it is a wide door, 
with sidelights and fully glazed, the pic- 
ture becomes a part of the interior deco- 
ration. Directly outside of this opening 
there was at one time a shed. 


[NSTEAD of rebuilding the shed roof 

or entirely removing its exterior wall, 
a platform was laid across from the door 
to the wall, and with a protecting railing 
becomes a balcony from which a more 
airy and wider view of the same picture is 
obtained. A third window on the south 
wall, also one of the existing openings, 
lets in an abundance of sunlight and looks 
out upon the old maple tree that spreads 
over the well. 

And now, this other door in the hall; it 
separates the living quarters of the house 
from the bedrooms, obviously a very. de- 
sirable feature. There is a space on the 
other side of the door for openings to two 
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bedrooms, a bathroom, and a 
linen closet. At one end is the 
stairway to the second floor. 
The bedrooms are of gener- 
ous size. In each are two win- 
dows, built, as in the living- 
room, into the old window 
spaces of the schoolhouse. It 
will be noticed thai no closets 
i have been provided in the bed- 
rooms. These are substituted 
for some splendid old ward- 
robes. 


screened porch is built over an 
existing cement platform which 
is reached from the original 
door thru which the school 
children pushed their way at 
the end of the school day. 
Broad stone steps that once 
flanked the porch are dragged 
round to serve the new en- 
trance door. 

On the second floor of the 
cottage there is practically a 
repetition of what is found on 
the first. There are two ample 
bedrooms. Some day there will 
be a bathroom over the one 
below. This, when it material- 
izes, will involve simply the in- 
stallation of the fixtures and their connec- 
tion, for the piping is already installed. 


A Outside of the bedrooms a 
/ 


N THE second-floor hall, there is a 
narrow door which leads neither to 
bedrooms, closets, nor bathroom, and 
should arouse some curiosity. This, like 
the door below, opens to the living-room. 
Not far into the living-room, to be sure, 
but onto a balcony from which that room 
is in full view. It is hard to assign any 
practical use to such a feature in a home, 
but it is easy enough to see its great 
charm. It forms, in itself, a very attrac- 
tive element in a room’s composition, and 
it affords an aspeet of it so seldom encoun- 
tered as to be always amusing. 

We must proceed from here to the base- 
ment. If anyone should be so inclined, he 
may emulate certain of the movie stars 
by leaping from this balcony to the floor 
below, stride (Continued on page 87 


The basement plan, with 
every inch of space util- 
ised to the best advantage 

















A view of Jordan 
Hall, Leland Stan- 
ford University, Palo 
Alto, California 


David Starr Jordan Defines Garden 


“It Has a Large Value in Vocational Guidance as Well 
as in a Thousand Other Ways,” Says the Great Educator 


“ OTHER, 
I’ve de- 
cided on a 


middle name!”’ 

“Middle name? You 
don’t need a middle name. David Jordan 
is a long enough name for a little boy like 
you.” 

But when Mother Jordan learned that 
her son wanted to name himself after the 
stars, she felt somehow all choked up— 
and relented. 

Thus it happens that the name of the 
internationally recognized authority on 
fish, the man who launched a great 
American university, is not David Jordan, 
but David Starr Jordan. 

Stars had fascinated David since the 
toddling age. He pestered 
his parents and the neigh- 
bors with questions about 
the celestial bodies. Be- 
fore his thirteenth birth- 
day, he had mapped all 
the visible stars and 
marked them with their 
proper names. He was 
known as the only boy 
who, on autumn evenings, 
could husk corn rapidly 
while looking at the heav- 
ens. 

He showed business as 
well as astronomical 
ability. When a neighbor 
was about to kill a hun- 
dred infected sheep, 
David bought them at a 
low price and, with patient 
doctoring, made them well. 
The Civil War ended and 
prices crashed. David re- 
fused to accept the low 
price the local market af- 
forded. He drove the sheep 
across several counties, 
selling them to individual 
farmers at the best prices. 

It was in his garden at 
Palo Alto, California, that 
I talked with this same 
David, now the noted 
Doctor Jordan with a 
string of degrees attached 
to his name, 


RALPH PARKER 


At the age of 77, the famous educator is 
an impressive figure. Six feet two inches 
tall, of powerful frame, he is not.steoped, 
even as he nears four-score years. Toler- 
antly kind eyes, a pleasantly deep voice, 
the long fingers of an artist—all these and 
a great lovableness are David Starr Jordan. 

Mrs. Jordan joined us. We began a 


walk thru the sun-bathed garden. 

“T like the garden because it rambles,” 
Doctor Jordan was saying. “Nothing is 
arranged in orderly patches. Above all, a 
garden should be natural. There is noth- 
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ing of the planned 

about a forest dell, 

yet it is allharmony.” 

. ‘But our garden 

isn’t entirely without 

plan!’’ Mrs. Jordan interrupted. “One 

can’t achieve a happily careless effect in a 

garden without a certain amount of 
thought.” 


REES there were in plenty. Oak, 

acacia, poplar, and pepper. Moun- 
tain-ash, Black Walnut, and palm trees. 
The three acres devoted to garden pro- 
vided ample room for a miniature peach 
orchard. And, forming a background for 
all the other trees, there was a wall of 
eucalyptus. “You'll notice here a regular 
jungle of Buddleia magnif- 
ica,” Doctor Jordan re- 
marked. Then, with char- 
acteristically impulsive 
change of subject, he won- 
dered: “Don’t you think 
that wisdom is merely 
knowing what one ought 
to do next? And virtue 
lies in doing next that 
which is wisest. Virtue 
and enjoyment are never 
far apart. . . . The high- 
est service is simply a com- 
bination of knowing and 
doing. . . . Wisdom too 
profound to be translated 
into action is a contradic- 
tion in words.” 

Our stroll was a mingling 
of flowers and thoughts. 
As we stopped to admire 
hollyhocks, dahlias, hy- 
drangeas, torchlilies, wis- 
teria, ferns, gladiolus, ger- 
aniums, and primroses, 
Doctor Jordan let his mem- 
ory wander thru the uni- 
verse of his experience. We 


Dr. David Starr Jor- 
dan, the great author- 
educator, in his gar- 
den at Palo Alto 


















‘Somehow the house is like 
Dr. Jordan — international, 
yes, but American first of all 





talked about polities, history, 
philosophy, and fate. “You 
are master of your own for- 
tunes to the extent that you 
are capable of doing what you 
want to do,” he said. “Fate is 
your own limitations.” 

We stopped talking and gazed 
in awed worship when we came 
to where pink-blossoming hy- 
drangeas licked an old and 
gnarly oak like papier-mache 
fire. ‘ ‘Garden’ is a very in- 
clusive word,’? Doctor Jordan mused. 
“Some people’s gardens reveal that their 
owners interpret ‘garden’ as meaning ‘a 
small plot of land devoted to plants.’ 
‘Garden’ means that, but much more as 
well. It’s a word quite without limits. 


“TF SPACE permits, there should be a 

pond. Water and rocks rank not far 
behind plants as raw material for a gar- 
den. In Japan, where I spent many 
months, rocks are considered of the high- 
est importance in designing a garden. In 
China there are beautiful gardens com- 
posed entirely of rocks. And usually in 
any of the better Asiatic gardens there is 
a tiny lake or waterfall or stream. 

“Fauna as well as flora should have a 
place in the garden. There should be an 
animal or two and, of course, as many 
birds as one can attract. It is more in 
keeping with the spirit of a garden to 
have wild birds, free to come and go, en- 
ticed by a feeding place, than it is to 
keep a few in an aviary. 

“The pool should be not only a frag- 
ment of scenic beauty but a home for 
a which are in turn a part of the gar- 

en.” 

I do not know whether the educator 
had timed his remarks with dramatic ef- 
fect in mind, but the view revealed at 
that moment by a turn in the path illus- 
trated his points perfectly. : 

Ahead and to our right was a pond the 
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Doctor Jordan has a lot of fun trying to tie 
knots that Bosco, his pet monkey, cannot untie 


size of the average parlor. In it were a 
few waterlilies, and it was unusually 
clear. On three sides, plants grew down 
to the water’s edge. A lawn formed a 
greenway back of the bench on the open 
side. Rocks were arranged with careless 
artistry, both in the water and on the 
shore. Overhanging trees cast flecked 
shadows on the liquid mirror. A robin 
and a bobolink haughtily ignored the 
numerous sparrows as they bustled their 
way thru them for a drink. 

A half-dozen kinds of goldfish made 
the pond alive. Here a fish of sunset gold, 
another predominantly silver; and there 
one splashed as with black lacquer. 


“T USED to dissect one occasionally, in 

the interests of science,’’ Doctor 
Jordan remarked. “But the fish seemed 
quite prejudiced against the practice, so 
I finally stopped it.” 

I noticed a few slender, brown-black 
fish, severalinches long, darting among the 
finny, precious metals. 

“They are mosquito fish,” the scientist 
explained. “Several years ago, the city 
of Honolulu sent me a check for $2,000 
to be used in searching for means to com- 
bat mosquitoes. Mosquitoes have long 
been a pest in Hawaii. I remembered the 
rare mosquito fish, and sent a consign- 
ment of them. They live off the larvae of 
mosquitoes, so destroy the insects before 
they have a chance to do harm. ~ 





A quiet spot im the sun 
bathed garden. Here Doctor 
and Mrs. Jordan have tea 


“Results were astounding. 
Already mosquitoes are on the 
decrease in Hawaii. Now |] 
have introduced the fish into 
Italy. The other day the 
mails brought me a letter stat- 
ing that Italy expected to re- 
claim large areas which hereto- 
fore the mosquito has made 
unlivable.”’ 

It is Doctor Jordan who dis- 
covered the usefulness of the 
mosquito fish and introduced 
it to the world. There, I thought, is serv- 
ice enough for one man to have rendered 
mankind. Yet it is a minor incident 
among the achievements of this American. 


I HAD been introduced to the fish phase 
of the garden. Now I awaited a 
glimpse of Doctor Jordan’s animal sub- 
jects. A dozen steps brought us to Bosco. 
Bosco is a most lively and intelligent 
monkey. He was very much occupied 
with the problem of untangling a much 
twisted wire. 

“T have a lot of fun,” explained Jordan, 
“trying to tie knots that he can’t untie. 
Sometimes I manage to tie some pretty 
tough ones, but he always gets them un- 
done, even tho it takes half a day’s steady 
work.” 

The monkey abandoned the knot prob- 
lem to greet his friend. He ran up Doc- 
tor Jordan’s legs and clung to his coat, 
looking into his eyes. 

“‘We’re great pals,’’ remarked the man 
who for 22 years was president of Stan- 
ford University. 

The simplicity of the man, I thought, 
is one of his charms. His English is the 
free English of his less learned fellow 
citizens. I have known men, small, unim- 
portant men, with no degrees attached to 
their names, and no accomplishments to 
their credit, who would not have con- 
fessed that they found pleasure in watch- 
ing a monkey (Continued on page 54 








many Junior Garden Club 
members still have some late 
flowers in their gardens. In my 
garden there are just a few flam- 
ing marigolds, bravely holding 
their tawny heads above their 
tarnished leaves. Here and there 
in my garden, there is a wan starry 
bloom of the Nicotiana (tobacco 
plant), looking a bit weary from 
its conflict with Jack Frost. 

In spite of the fact that our 
gardens must soon be put to bed, 
Junior Garden Club members 
know that there still remain many 
interesting adventures which I 
have planned for them to carry 
on during the winter months. 

I am so proud of my charter 
members and the splendid things they 
have done this summer! I hope that there 
will be many more charter members be- 
fore the year is over. Don’t forget to tell 
other boys and girls of the delightful 
times that you have had in your Junior 
Garden Club. Help them to have a gar- 
den, and encourage them to join your 
club. 

How proud each Junior Garden Club 
member should be as he receives his 
badges of merit for each activity accom- 
plished! And I am just as proud to send 
them to you as you are to receive them! 


| AM WONDERING how 


Study the picture carefully and 
you will have no difficulty in mak- 
ing this attractive feeding-station 








In October 


Cousin Marion: 
Keeps the lawn raked, and makes a compost 
heap of soil, old leaves, and manure. That's 
what she and her Junior Garden Club help- 
ers are doing in the picture. 
Covers her Chrysanthemums with a cloth if she 
expects a cold snap, and removes it the next 
morning, without fail. 
Pulls up the annual flowers that the frost has 
blackened. 
Plants tulips, hyacinths, and other spring- 
flowering bulbs. 
Sows poppy and larkspur seed over the tulip 
ed. 


Prepares a coldframe for use next spring. 


You know, a very amusing and interesting 
garden notebook is being prepared for all 
the Junior Garden Club members who 
earn every badge. It is well worth work- 
ing for! And just think of the fun and 
knowledge you will have had when you 
receive it! Don’t forget to let me know 
how you are progressing with your activi- 


ties. 
C Porc 


Garden Handicraft 


New here we are, ready to climb upon 

the Junior Garden Club’s magic car- 
pet that will carry us into the land of 
Carden Handicraft. What a wonderful 
land in which to travel, for it is filled with 
gifts from the garden—gifts that boys 
and girls can make and give at Christmas 
time to mother, father, relatives, and 
friends. 

The first article that we see in the lower 
right-hand corner of the page is a flower 
pot. It is painted a bright French green. 
All of us know how to paint a flower pot, 
for that was learned in kindergarten. 
Your counselor will probably be able to 
purchase for the club a quart of paint 
from some local painter who will mix the 
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right color. French green, you 
know, is a lovely bright shade of 
blue-green. If there is any paint 
left over, it is a delightful color to 
use on lawn furniture. 

In the flower pot is standing a 
small trellis made of wooden 
strips about three-fourths of an 
inch wide and about 20 inches 
long. This also is painted French 
green, and can easily be made by 
most boys and girls. Growing in 
the pot and climbing up the little 
trellis is a nasturtium plant with 
lacquer-red blossoms. If the 
nasturtium seed is planted now, it 
will probably have buds, or per- 
haps a blossom or two by Christ- 
mas. No doubt your counselor 
will allow you to keep the plants 
at his or her house in a sunny window 
until Christmas, or your teacher at school 
will be glad to permit you to keep them in 
the schoolroom (Continued on page 103 


This flower pot and trellis, painted 
in French green, with a nasturtium 
plant makes a lovely Christmas gift 












PARENTS SHOULD KNOW— 


What the College Professor Thinks of Their Children 


GLEN A. BLACKBURN 





EW people listen 

patiently to anoth- 

er’s experience, but 
| believe that a college 
teacher who has worked 
with college freshmen, es- 
pecially, is in a unique po- 
sition to formulate some 
general observations with 
respect to child rearing, 
and the advantage of the 
college teacher’s point of 
view is obvious. 

The 17 or 18-year-old 
boy or girl is lifted sudden- 
ly out of his accustomed 
environment and stands in 
all bareness and self-de- 
pendence. Without the 
home ties, associations, 
and admonitions, he is 
comparatively free to 
chart his own course. He 
will most likely do this 
very thing, in the light of 
his former training, and is, 
therefore, a living com- 
mentary upon his parents. - 
The bewildering array of 
attractive pursuits open to 
him are going to be a real 
test of his independence 
and moral stamina, be- 
cause in his sheltered home 
life, he may not always 


callings. 





The Challenge of Parenthood 


**(*OLLEGE students demonstrate by their conduct the kind of 
home training which they have received,” says the writer, 
a college professor. 


He says that parental methods have given to our colleges and 
unjversities five classes of students: (1) the indolent, lazy, and 
indifferent; (2) the pleasure-seekers; (3) the sensitive, shy 
individuals; (4) the self-seeking egotists; and (5) the children of 
successful parents. The first four classes denote unsuccessful 
parenthood. By avoiding the blunders of the parents of these 
classes, mistakes which Professor Blackburn describes in detail 
in this article, your son or daughter is bound to gravitate 
naturally into the fifth and honored class—the children of the 
successful parents. 


Every generation has the same golden opportunity to reforge 
the race; and, altho there has been considerable progress in child 
psychology, vastly more remains to be accomplished in the realm 
of testing and modifying and applying these principles. It is 
every parent's obligation to society, as well as to himself and to 
his child, to be an expert in child education. A man may be a 
bungling carpenter or a shiftless farmer, and a woman may be 
an inefficient cook or an unskilled stitchmaker, but there is no 
forgiveness for inexpert parenthood except in the painful atone- 
ment of the innocent child. 

It behooves us to be wise not merely for our own sakes, but 


for the happiness of our children and the welfare of society. 
Such a challenge is what makes parenthood the noblest of 





have been aware of the 
fact that attractiveness 
and worth are not always accom- 
paniments. 

With the freshman on the ped- 
estal of observation, it appears 
that the sympathetic college 
teacher is peculiarly fitted to 
survey the case, both because of 
his utter impartiality and objec- 
tivity, and because of his whole- 
sale experience with such young 
persons. The large number of freshmen 
coming under the teacher’s observation 
over a great number of years enables him 
to draw some general conclusions based 
upon extensive data. 

This article is not written for the benefit 
of college teachers; it is a practical, non- 
theoretical message to parents from one 
who has seen hundreds of high-school 
graduates arrive at college and demon- 
strate by their conduct the kind of home 
training which they have received. The 
college administrator realizes that college 
discipline has its roots early in the life of 
the child. It is for this reason that I am 
writing to the parents of prospective col- 
lege students, hoping that they may avoid 
some of the common mistakes. 

The purpose of this article is neither to 
exalt the present generation nor to be- 
moan its decline; rather, we shall critically 
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observe the various classes of children 
which our American homes are producing, 
and on the basis of our observation either 
indict or commend the parental methods 
which are responsible for the product. We 
shall take as the text for our sermon, “By 
their fruits ye shall know them.” 


AS THEsuccessive incoming classes have 

paraded before me, there appear to 
be five general classes of students. The 
most bothersome group of persons is the 
indolent, lazy, and indifferent type. There 
is not always, by any means, a lack of 
ability; there is merely a deep disinclina- 
tion to work. This class complains with a 
loud lament if lessons are too long or 
papers are graded too severely, and it 
writhes in terruz of quizzes and examina- 
tions. It does not take a teacher long to 
distinguish between a mere lack of ability 


and a polished and studied 
‘‘gentleman’s nonchal- 
ance.” We are not consid- 
ering here the case of the 
incompetent student; we 
are assuming that entrance 
requirements are sufficient- 
ly selective to keep infer- 
ior students out of college. 
If they get in by mistake, 
they soon drift out of 
school into a more humble 
but better suited employ- 
ment. 

One cause of indolence 
is the luxurious idleness 
which is permitted by 
many parents. There has 
been a tremendous rise in 
the standards of living dur- 
ing the last generation. 
College students too often 
expect to spend four glori- 
ous years in a palatial dor- 
mitory with every conven- 
ience, with no discomfort, 
and with absolutely no ex- 
ertion on their part. The 
student who has two hours 
or more of labor to per- 
form each day has a great 
advantage over the lad 
who has nothing to do ex- 
cept study his assignments 
and seek enjoyment. Stu- 
dents do not “happen” to 
be lazy; the cause lies with 
their childhood training. A youth 
reared in a steam-heated apartment, 
where he has absolutely no tasks to 
perform and no chance for wholesome 
exercise, becomes a confirmed idler. 
The boy is not to blame, and perhaps 
the parents are helpless, but the only 
way to put child training on a scien- 
tific basis is to recognize the full 
social responsibility of the parents 
for the character of the child. Modern 
living conditions account in « large meas- 
ure for the shiftless habits engendered in 
our young people. It is only by placing 
the blame for such conditions where they 
belong, and then urging parents to avoid 
the conditions responsible for the failures, 
that the way is paved for successful treat- 
ment. 

In extenuation of the lazy student, it 
is sometimes asserted that college courses 
are dull and possess no inherent interest 
for a young person in their teens. While 
some subject matter may be less fascinat- 
ing than others, there seems to be more 
difficulty in the direction of an almost 
utter lack of any intellectual curiosity 
among the younger set. They often lack 
the mental alertness which is essential to 
scholarship, and which is not cherished to 
any considerable (Continued on page 58 














Symbols 

























































of Home and Happiness 


glimpse is of dwelling-house roofs in silhouette against 
the sky, and the accents of this silhouette are the chim- 
neys, with their smoke rising upward into the blue. 

A chimney is as much the symbol of home and happiness as the 
spire is of the church. Smoke rising from the chimney gives the 
approaching visitor a feeling that there is warmth contained within 
the house of which the chimney is such a significant part. So let 
our chimneys, because of their importance, be studied and gracious 
and beautiful. 

We show in these drawings a few examples of the infinite variety 
of chimney designs, both past and present, hoping that they may 
be an inspiration to more beautiful skylines in our cities of the 
future. 

At thetop of this page is an English chimney, towering out of a 
huge base which forms the inglenook for the fireplace below. It 
lends a gracious dignity to the entire design and dominates the 
roof above which it looms. 

Beneath it is a brick chimney, with many facets formed by 
panels that sparkle in light and shadow and become the focus of 
the simple lines of the roof on which they rest. 

Below, and to the left, is a Mediterranean chimney bracketed 
from the wall and tile-roofed to protect it from the torrential rains; 
almost a miniature house itself, in keeping with the one it sur- 
mounts. 

Next is a spirelike chimney, with pointed roof to match the 
house roof. With its two simple chimney-pots, it is a simple and 
unusual conception which might give us ideas for our own homes. 

At the lower left is another huge chimney built up from a base 
of its own to form the dominant feature of the gable end. 

To its right is a chimney of northern French ancestry, plaster 
below, brick above, which also looks somewhat like a small house. 

At the right-hand bottom of the page, the chimney blends with 
the doorway to form a composition for a cottage entrance. What 
stronger note of welcome could we have than a chimney in com- 
bination with a door? 

At the top of the next page we show a dignified old Tudor chim- 
ney, with its many flues of brick built upon the stone base of the 
house and formed into the ridge by a wide cricket. 

Below, and to the right, is an amusing adventure into the pic- 
turesque, showing the use of varied textures of slate, stone, brick, 
and chimney-pots. Unusual accents such as this are what make 
our old world villages picturesque. 

Beside it a sturdy-based brick chimney rises from the ridge, 
topped by a squat, domestic chimney-pot, the whole savoring of a 
rosy-cheeked matron who might be cooking at the hearth below. 

Still lower, to the right, we show how the chimney can be treated 
with simple planes in brick to give classi¢ loveliness and dignity 


Wim we approach the habitations of mankind, our first 
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Fourteen Chimneys That Picture to Us the Houses 
From Which They Grow JAMES T. POMEROY 


and repose. To the left of this, a chimney terminating a south 
gable end allows a wall sundial to be incorporated into the design— 
a charming study for a cottage home. 

At the lower right-hand corner is another gable-end treatment, 
the stone gracefully terminating in a brick arch. Care should be 
used in incerporating such a top to our flue, for such a design 
might cause our fireplace to smoke. 

At the bottom of the page is the early form of chimney for the 
wide hearth of the cottage home such as onefinds on the sod of old 
[reland. This design is built from materials gathered from round 
the home site, and forms, in simple dignity, almost a part of the 
earth. 

These fourteen chimneys picture to us the houses from which 
they grow. We can almost see the lives of the family groups that 
gather round the fireplaces at their bases. The chimney is indeed, 
literally and spiritually, the breath of life of the home. 

Each chimney should not only be representative of the roof and 
house which it surmounts, but it should, and does, inevitably tell 
the story of the family gathered round its base. 


[? IS very difficult to think of houses without chimneys, and 
even tho modern fuels and heating plants have rendered them 
all but obsolete, we still cling to them. They are a symbol of open 
fires, of cheer, and of companionship—a mere sentiment, if you 
will, but they lose nothing of their preciousness by that. 
Now, a big chimney—a truly huge one—is a joy forever, while 
a little spindling one is a mere gesture, a fire trap, and an offense 
to our sense of fitness. Our chimney should not only be large 
enough to contain the necessary flues, but it should express the 
function of an anchor against the gales, a bulwark against time 
and weather. As it is seen rising from the skyline, or perhaps 
against the background of lovely oaks and elms, with its plume of 
blue smoke rising gracefully and lazily from its summit, it will 
always be a symbol of the warmth and shelter and happiness of 
home. So, think carefully before the brick or stone of which your 
chimney is composed is assembled into form, for it is not only a 
part of your walls, your roof, or even your house, but it is the first 
expression of your own individuality to be seen by guests or stran- 
gers as they approach your home. What message or idea will it 
convey to them? Will they get a sense of generous welcome, whole- 
some strength and graciousness and ease, or a feeling of being un- 
welcome and the distasteful sense that here is a house which, be- 
cause of its ill-designed chimney, cannot be the thing of beauty 





impression upon one’s senses—sometimes without our 
even realizing that this is true. So, again, think care- 
fully before this last and most important brick or 
stone is laid. 
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A design with an open back- 
ground has the eff ect of mak- 
ing the room seem larger 






A pattern that lends height 
and de pth to rooms and gives 


a feeling of added space 









































This large room was made into a cosier dining-place by 
the use of spreading vine designs which have a tendency 
to make the room seem smaller and more inviting 


There’s Magic in Wallpaper 


§ IS easy enough to It Is Possible to Conceal or Counteract Structural was wise enough to clear 


create a charming room ? : them all out. She instituted 
Wen cus then te cond Faults by the Use of a Well-designed Wallpaper sis a aaeceas eee oad, 


build it, open a bursting she discarded our plush dra- 
pocketbook and furnish it with no LOUISE FILLEBROWN peries, and in general our homes 
restrictions, and have to consider became simpler and more cheer- 
no permanent obstacles. It takes ful, for gay chintz was used for 
a clever woman to overcome ex- draperies both downstairs as well 
isting faults in her room, to use as up. This was a decided im- 
old materials and make them har- provement, and we were grateful. 
monize with each other, and to do But even simplicity can be over- 
both these things without spend- done, and soon every house looked 
ing a fortune in the doing. alike. The monotony of plain walls 
Because the large wall spaces and three-piece living-room sets 
are such an important part of any became just as unendurable as the 
room, their decoration dominates cluttered houses of our fathers. 
its whole scheme, and the choice 
of wallpaper, if made carefully, 
creates a lovely atmosphere im- 
mediately. Some people find it 
difficult to pick out the exact 
paper that is right for their par- 
ticular purpose. In most cases, 
mistakes mean that they have not 
studied their room carefully be- 
fore selecting their paper, or per- 
haps they have bought a design 
that they thought was lovely in 
itself, but without consideration 
of the other furnishings with which 


RADUALLY decorators 
turned to wallpaper again— 

but such a different wallpaper— 
for variety and individuality. As 
we said before, the walls are the 
largest single ornamental element 
in the room. It is against all artis- 
tic precedent to leave them plain. 
However, because they are impor- 
tant, their decoration should be 
carefully studied and their value 
appreciated. So do not use a wall- 
paper because it is “pretty” and 





it must be used. appeals to you in the shop. There 

But the power of wallpaper to A rather bold pattern gives unity to a broken-up are rules for its selection, just as 
work magic is surprising, and both wall space by attracting attention away from there are for the selection of prop- 
decor ators and designers are study- structural lines. This hallway is a good example er gowns. To be becoming, it must 
ing it carefully. Today it is en- suit your room, just as your gown 


joying a very decided vogue, for it is a and jimeracks. Our wallpapers were must suit your personality in order to be 
vastly different product from the wall- heavy and inartistic, scrolls and cabbage becoming to you. 

paper of our mothers’ day. About fifteen roses in deep shades of green and red ap- Periods demand their own type of de- 
years ago we had reached the end of our peared on even the most conservative sign. We shall not try to lay down rules 
patience with fluffs and feathers, ruffles walls, and the pioneer woman decorator for the selection of (Continued on page 57 
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Furniture Periods That 
Combine 
Spanish and Italian 


MARGARET FLEMING 


HOUSE designed for the sunny 

days and the bright skies of the 
P Mediterranean is likely to look 
ridiculous on a snow-covered New Eng- 
land hillside; it has, however, a comfort- 
able sense of rightness when its white- 
stucco walls are silhouetted against the 
brown hills and overlook the blue stretch 
of the Pacific; or when it is nestled in the 
sand and among the palms of Florida. 
The setting is all-important. 


A rare six- 
teenth- century 
Tuscan arm- 
chair covered 
with sixteenth- 
century velvet 







PHOTOGRAPH, 
COURTESY JOHN WANAMAKER 


A modern Italian dining-room, its wrought-iron 
reminiscent of the ironwork of the Middle Ages 
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But tho the use of the 
Spanish style, with modifi- 
cations, isa happy thought 
and a popular idea in ap- 
propriate localities, to at- 
tempt to follow it without 
modifications is the veriest 
idiocy, for a house true to 
old Spanish ideas in every 
detail of its building and decoration 
would seem unbearably uncomfortable to 
a modern family. 

Spanish ideas, therefore, must be ap- 
plied with considerable of the sauce of 
common sense. What one should seek to 
create is not a house absolutely true in 
detail, but one true in general feeling; a 
home, not a stage setting. 

In line with this plan would be the use, 
in a Spanish interior, of almost any 
Italian detail of furniture or decoration, 
as well as a great deal of the English 
Jacobean. There was a close kinship in 
almost all Renaissance furniture, and 
many of the Spanish and Italian pieces, 
especially the chairs, were so much alike 
that today only an expert can distinguish 
between them. Appropriate also is pot- 
tery and certain other details of Mexican 
or Indian design, and that part of the 
modernistic spirit which expresses itself 
in beautiful wrought iron. 


















The design of beautiful Spanish tiles over the raised 
fireplace has the appearance of a tapestry hung there 


A sense of space; high ceilings; a mini- 
mum of furniture to prevent overcrowd- 
ing; simple, almost bare backgrounds; an 
almost complete absence of wood trim, 
except for the exposed rafters; thick walls 
Wiiii recessed windows and doorways, 
usually arched; floors of marble, tile, 
flags, brick, or one of the many good 
substitutes now on the market—these are 
the general features of a Spanish-Italian 
home which contribute to give it a feeling 
of coolness and uncluttered spaciousness. 


HE features which relieve its bare- 
ness and make the final picture one of 
color and warmth are the bright tiled 
roofs and awnings, the patio abloom with 
flowers, and the lavish use of gay wall- 
hangings, table covers, cushions, and col- 
ored tiles. 
The feeling of spaciousness, so desirable 
in a warm country, may be secured, even 
in a small house, (Continued on page 128 
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The Orange Lily, Lilium croceum, a brilliant, intense, burning color, thrives anywhere, 
The flowers are upright. Such lilies are known as cup lilies and are easily grown 


The Parade of Gay-colored Lilies 


CARLET lilies! Fasci- 
S nating! Captivating! 

Who could be insensi- 
ble to their compelling witch- 
ery? They are as irresistible 
charmers as the Pied Piper of 
old! We are completely under 
their magical spell! 

White lilies may stand su- 
preme before many adoring eyes. 
We may walk admiringly from 
one waxen statuesque group to 
the next—but the gay-colored 
lilies go blithely parading in a 
rollicking light-hearted proces- 
sion. 

Before their spell was laid up- 
on us, and when peonies were 
our latest hobby, we were un- 
mindful of these merrymakers, 
the red and orange lilies, which 
we saw, all too often, in com- 
pany with peonies of a magenta 
hue. Indeed, I still close one 
eye when I come upon this asso- 
ciation! 

If you, too, fall under their 
spell and long to beguile this 
jolly troup into passing along 
your way next year, let me mur- 
mur a word as to how they may 
be invited. For these brilliant 
lily folk are most kindly and 
obliging creatures, and are not 
at all aloof when we show our- 
selves to be really wanting them 





The Merry Throng of Revelers Are Dressed in 
Robes Embroidered and Bedecked With Jewels 


FLEETA BROWNELL WOODROFFE 


a 














The wild Canada Lily usually has but few flowers on a stem 
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and understanding of their 

simple needs. 

Make your plans and pre- 

pare for their good health a 

soil which is a mixture of 

gritty loam and a goodly por- 
tion of leafmold. Humus is the’ 
most necessary ingredient in a 
soil for lilies. Plan to have from 
5 to 7 inches of soil above their 
bulbs. Choose a place for them 
where the sunshine will be a lit- 
tle tempered and where no water 
can stand in winter. Plan for 
other flowers to be close about 
them, shading their lower stems 
in summer. Be sure to cover 
them snugly this fall against 
winter injury from heaving by 
frost. A good winter blanket will 
also help to delay their appear- 
ance next spring when frosts 
might mar their tender, too eager 
growth. 

Here in central Iowa we count 
upon planting all lily bulbs which 
arrive before the middie of No- 
vember directly into their places 
in the garderi. Often, however, 
imported bulbs do not reach us 
until later. These late arrivals 
are put into 5-inch pots contain- 
ing the same soil mixture of 
gritty loam and leafmold. Each 
bulb is held upright, and has the 
moderately damp soil pressed 






















































































A tiny jewel, the Coral Lily, 
with its fiery scarlet blossoms, 
captivates the garden beholder 


firmly round and over it, but it is not 
watered. The pots are carried down to 
the root-cellar, where they spend the 
winter in semidarkness at a tempera- 
ture of about 40 degrees. If we notice 
during the winter that the soil is dry- 
ing away from the pots, we dribble 
water round the cracks next the pots 
but never directly over the bulbs. In 
earliest spring comes that mysterious 
urge to grow, and our potted bulbs re- 
spond by putting out new roots. By 
the time that the soil outside can be 
worked, these bulbs are ready to be 
gently tapped from their pots, with 
their ball of soil undisturbed, and low- 
ered to their proper depth in holes dug 
for them in the fall. 

This is all, really almost absurdly 
simple, but it proves to be a veritable 
“Open Sesame.” Once you try it and see 
your new lilies flourishing so remarkably, 
you will be looking about for more garden 
magic and other short cuts to beauty in 
your garden. 


F ONLY lilies were universally treated 
as are other choice perennials. If, 
when moved, they were carefully dug 
with roots intact and replanted at once 
without mutilation, bruising, or drying 
out of their bulbs, that old bogey, the 
belief that lilies are difficult to grow, 
would be banished at once and for all 
time. Speed the day, then, when lilies 
will be so much in demand that freshly 
dug bulbs of all varieties will be available 
without importing them! 
One certain way to get fine, healthy 
plants, and at the same time know the 


delight of possessing the rare and lovely, ° 
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The bright golden-yellow Han- 
son Lily is a Japanese sort, 
clearer in color than most others 


is to plant the seeds of lilies and bring the 
precious infants up to a glorious blossom- 
ing. 

Meanwhile, in fancy, come with me 
while J relate how down our garden paths, 
each summer, trip the merry throng of 
these gay revelers decked in gorgeous 
robes of scarlet, apricot, buff, and ruddy 
gold! With embroideries of opal, jade, and 
tangerine, with turquoise drops and moon- 
stone balls, their carnival parade comes 
by in this glad fashion: 

First, comes the Western Orangecup 
Lily (Lilium-umbellatum erectum), which, 
as his name implies, is tall and vigorous, 
with a good-sized cluster of upright orange- 
scarlet cups. Close about him are Irises 
Aurea and Princess Beatrice, white pyre- 
thrums, and the tiny lacquered cups of the 
tall, single buttercup. White rockets and 
the filmy-looking Garden Valerian (Va- 





Easy to grow, the Speciosum 
Lily is admired for its clear car- 
mine flowers and its fragrance 


leriana officinalis) move lightly beside 
him. 

Lilium umbellatum grandiflorum, which 
is a little shorter and has a little less scar- 
let in her cups, follows shortly, accom- 
panied by cream-colored columbines and 
with a silvery mat of Gray Speedwell 
(Veronica incana) at her feet. A wide- 
spreading clump of the Forget-me-not 
Anchusa (Anchusa myosotidiflora) pre- 
cedes her, its turquoise flowers spreading 
enchantment all about! 

Arm in arm walk Lilium umbellatum 
splendidum, with his lightly dotted cups 
of vermillion-orange, and the glorious 
Golden Fleece, so aptly named for his 
golden-yellow, overlaid with a glistening 
apricot sheen! These, also, are vigorous 
and tall, and their handsome forms are 
most happily set off by flattering mounds 
of blue Meadow Cranesbill (Geranium 
pratense), misty Blue Flax (Linum per- 
enne), and Rupifragum Poppies of flut- 
tering coral silk. Aspring white lupins, 
billowing blue Veronica rupestris, and 
white single peonies tread closely behind. 


HE diminutive Coral Lily (Lilium 
tenuifolium) holds her fiery scarlet 
blossoms above the glaucous leaves of the 
Early Meadowrue (Thalictrum dioicum). 
With late-blooming native columbine 
(Aquilegia canadensis) and the golden- 
centered white pyrethrums as attend- 
ants, she makes her graceful curtsy. 
When Lilium umbellatum incomparabile 
arrives, its flowers are of an intense rich 
crimson. It is followed closely by the two 
elegans varieties horsmanni and sanguine- 
um. Both of these are a deep blood-red— 
horsmanni rolling (Continwed on page 45 
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His hours must be sacred. Even if President Hoover should come to the | 
house during naptime and ask to see your baby, do not wake the child El 
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Getting Started Right With the Baby 


His Mental Health and Well-being are Dependent 
Upon the Establishment of Definite Physical Habits 


GLADYS DENNY SHULTZ 


the magazine, it seems to me that we have rather 
neglected the babies. Not from intent, but because so 
many things about the older child seemed crowding to be said. 

Now, when we are talking about mental health, we simply 
cannot overlook the baby. The things that happen to him are 
the keystone of the arch, mentally even more than physically. 

To be sure, most of the rules for his care are apparently 
physical-health rules. But as you get behind the scenes in the 
problems of older children, you see how mental and social mal- 
adjustments arise from awkward handling of these first health 
principles. 

A most striking demonstration of this was given at a stimu- 
lating conference I recently attended. The leader of the mental- 
hygiene round table, himself a psychologist and psychiatrist 
who has had wide experience with all manner of child prob- 
lems, conducted a sample clinic for us. 


‘ S I THINK back over the articles that have appeared in 





A mother who was troubled about some phase of her child’s 
development (not physical) was asked to volunteer, and a com- 
plete inquiry was conducted into the case. The problem was 
not even stated. ‘That will come out in the course of the in- 
quiry,” the leader assured us confidently. 


[ NSTEAD, he asked many questions along the lines we dis- 
cussed in last month’s article—parental background, the 
atmosphere of the home, and the opportunities it offered for 
the healthful development of the children. Then he proceeded 
to the child itself and the early habit history, asking the mother 
in detail how she handled its eating, sleeping, and eliminating 
training. And just as he promised, this line of questioning re- 
vealed the problem the mother was having with a 10-year-old 
child, and at the same time practically carried its own prescrip- 
tion for a cure. 

In dealing with the building of mental health in the small 
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infant, therefore, I should like 
to take the health habits first 
and then discuss their mental- 
health implications. This last is 
a fascinating game. I do not 
know anything more thrilling 
than to trace the way in which 
one habit can affect a child’s 
whole life in his adjustments to 
work, to society, to a later home 
of his own. Suppose some of you 
try it. 








BEFORE we begin, let us make 

the general statement that 
the early physical care of the 
new baby consists in finding the 
right food and giving it at the 
right intervals, in bathing him 
once a day, changing his dress 
when necessary, and for the rest, 
leaving him alone to sleep in his 
bed. Isn’t that simple? The ~* 
complications come while we are 
trying to find what is right for 
this particular baby. 

The Right Food. We all know 
by this time that the right food 
for the new baby is mother’s 
milk. In the ideal situation, the baby is put to the breast every 
4 hours during the 24, allowed to nurse from 10 to 20 minutes, 
and that settles the food problem. Gradually, as the baby 
grows, the night feedings are abandoned. 

Many mothers have found, however, that it is not so easy 
to nurse their babies. For some time this difficulty was met by 
giving supplementary feedings, which imitated mother’s milk 
as nearly as possible. The formula for this should come from a 
good physician who has examined the baby. Within recent 
years, tho, doctors have found that the great majority of 
mothers can nurse their babies if they are properly instructed, 
and so while the supplementary feedings are still widely used 
and no doubt will continue to be, the physicians are placing the 
emphasis upon a regime that will enable the mother to fill this 
important duty herself. The rules for this usually consist in 
diet, plenty of rest, and freedom from worry, but a doctor 
should be called to prescribe for the individual case. It must be, ” 
moreover, a doctor who recognizes the importance of getting 
the baby started right. 

In my own experience, we laid the train for a long and vexing 
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When he is 3 
weeks old he has 
his first regular 
bathtub bath. 
And he has his 
bath every day 
at the same hour 





































































































The baby who runs on regular schedule 
knows what to expect of the world, and is 
therefore contented, placid, and poised 


Dressing is no ordeal for him 
with his button-up-the-front 
garments. In fact, he totally dis- 
regards it all by going to sleep 









eating problem to lack of knowl- 
edge of how to manage this very 
thing. I do not know much more 
about it today than I did then, 
but I know there are doctors who 
do. And if I ever have another 
baby, the pediatrician is going 
to walk in the door the minute 
the obstetrician walks out, be- 
cause he will be truly interested 
in getting us on a basis that will 
not only sustain life, but will 
also produce a bouncing, happy 
baby. 
So, in addition to the right 
| food, let us emphasize, get the 
right doctor. If the mother has 
difficulty in supplying the milk, 
he will know how to advise her. 
And he will also be able to say 
whether the baby should be on a 
3-hour or a 4-hour schedule, and 
when other elements should be 
added to the diet. 

The Sleeping Habit. The simple advice on this is that the new 
baby will sleep most of the time if he is let alone. Now for the 
further facis behind this simple statement. 

He must have a room to himself for the night sleep, and he 
should have a porch or yard where he can safely sleep during 
the daytime. We mentioned that last month, you may re- 
member. 


‘THE baby’s room need not be fancy at all—little he cares 

about that. But it should be well ventilated, with cloth 
screens to place in the windows in inclement weather. The 
bed should be one he cannot fall out of, and it should be com- 
fortable. Someone has said we put babies in beds we would - 
not think of sleeping in ourselves—true of many of us, no 
doubt! 

Baby mattresses can be secured to fit the bed. The mattress 
should be well protected by a rubber sheet, but did you ever 
sleep on a rubber sheet? There should be enough bedding over 
it to render it comfortable. Keep this bed dry and clean. Then, 
and not till then, you are justified in (Continued on page 100 








HE homemaker’s cry 
of ‘‘What shall we 
have to eat today?” 


is as old as the ages. In spite of the fact 
that countless books have been written, 
filled with recipes to answer this ques- 
tion, and magazines are offering help in 
every month’s issue, still, as useful as all 
this material is—and without it what 
should we do?—we still ask the question. 
Sometimes we go along for days at a 
time not feeling the need for help in get- 
ting variety in the meals we serve, and 
then suddenly we seem to face a vacuum 
of ideas. Everything which comes to 
mind seems to have been served with un- 
fortunate frequency in the previous week, 
or it is unseasonable, and consequently 
costly, or fails to meet the needs of all the 
members of the family and is there- 
fore discarded, and the problem is 
still unsolved. 

Putting variety into meals is im- 
portant from two angles. It is an 
aid to the good nutrition of the 
family, since variety assists the ap- 
petite, and it is also an important 
psychological matter for the one 
who is planning the meals, for the 
task of planning the number of 
meals each week that most home- 
makers must, and for fifty-two 
weeks in the year, becomes most 
monotonous and uninteresting if 
there is not some effort made to 
provide for changes from day to day 
and week to week. Because I, like 
others, was constantly facing the 
problem, I made up my mind to 
. devise some plans by which I solved 
the variety question, and these are 
the ones I evolved: 

I first figured out to my own sat- 
isfaction what were the general 
methods to be used in securing va- 
riety, and they seemed to be these: 
first, varying the food materials 








Putting Variety Into Meals 


A Skilled Homemaker Tells How It Is Done 


MILDRED WEIGLEY WOOD 


used; second, varying the way dishes are 
served; and third, varying the combina- 
tions used. 

Varying the food materials used seems 
simple enough at the outset, but where 
is the homemaker who finds it always 
easy to provide a sufficient range of ma- 
terials so that the same ones do not come 
so near together that they become tire- 
some. Carrots today, delicately seasoned 
and attractively served, may prove deli- 
cious with a steak or chop, but carrots 
three or four times during the next week 
may put them into the realm of the ob- 
noxious. Someone, complaining of the 
monotony of their food, said that he 
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Many is the homemaker who, as one woman put tt, 
“runs a different frosting on her Saturday cake 
for five successive weeks,” tho the cake is the same 


The best roasts may expect to end 
their days in meat pie or casserole 
dish, and be deliciously appetizing, too 
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thought there were certain 

foods where the slogan 

should be patterned after 
that of Alice’s “Jam yesterday, jam to- 
morrow, but never jam today.” This is 
an undesirable state of mind to reach, and 
it is not necessary if a few plans are made. 
Recognizing the changes of seasons and 
watching for the food materials available 
at different seasons help. This usually 
involves occasional trips to the grocery or 
market, even where the bulk of the mar- 
keting is done by telephone. 


FoR the homemaker surrounded by 

many household tasks and small chil- 
dren, this may have to be a family event, 
as it is in our household when once a week 
or once in two weeks we start out as a 
group to a grocery story to replen- 
ish our stock of supplies and take 
inventory of the possibilities for 
variety for the ensuing days. This 
trip is of sufficient interest to the 
children to be considered a real 
privilege by them. Watching the 
advertisements in the papers also 
keeps the meal-planner in touch 
with possibilities. The magazine, 
the newspapers, neighborly com- 
ments, and meals at our friends’ 
homes, all offer suggestions if we 
but note them, but alas! there’s the 
rub, for unless we literally note 
them, we soon forget. Pencil and 
paper cannot be separated from a 
plan for variety. Someone com- 
plains that she has had an unending 
round of steaks and chops and 
stews, and just cannot think of any- 
thing new. How. unfortunate that 
she did not jot down Mrs. Brown’s 
report of the good dinner she had 
with a noodle-meat dish, or baked 
heart, or note the idea offered in a 
recent magazine. She remembered 
having an (Continued on page 98 
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Nearly a whole meal out of the same pot. There is no mingling of odors, due to the fact 
that there is no air within the cooker to circulate about and carry the different flavors 





Using the Pressure Cooker to Advantage 


The Writer Tells What to Do to Get the Most 


HAT will happen to 
your pressure cooker 
after this year’s can- 
ning season ends? Will it draw 
a reserved seat on the cup- 
board’s top shelf to hibernate thru the 
winter? Or will it be kept in a convenient 
place to be mustered into service fre- 
quently in preparing tlie three daily 
meals? The answers depend on the cook. 
The steam-pressure kettle is capable of 
functioning efficiently in many ways. All 
it needs is a chance. 
Its all-important mission in life may be 
that of making home canning 


Satisfaction and Pleasure Out of Using It 


NELL B. NICHOLS 


work. And dry beans, like nuts, are rich 
in copper. 

The less tender and the inexpensive 
cuts of meats may be made tender quickly 
in a pressure cooker. If they are to be 
browned, one of two methods may be 
employed: (1) the meat may be browned 
in the bottom of the pressure cooker be- 
fore water is added and the lid is adjusted, 


or (2) it may be steamed until 
tender and then browned in the 
broiling oven. 

If you wish, the pressure 
cooker may be converted into a 
kettle of the Dutch-oven type. The heavy 
lid is set in position, but the clamps are 
not screwed tightly. The thick walls and 
cover retain the heat and steam for slow 
cvokery. 

One, two, or several foods may be 
steamed at a time without an exchange of 
flavors. There is no air within the pres- 
sure cooker to circulate about carrying 
the different flavors and odors. 
When the food is put in the 





safe. This duty it discharges 





with great success. But the 
ability of the pressure cooker 
to shorten long cooking proc- 
esses, thereby subtracting 
from fuel costs, is nothing 
short of remarkable. The 
cooking of beans for baked 
beans is a classical example. 
Less than an hour is required 
for cooking them in the pres- 
sure cooker. 

No doubt navy beans will 
appear frequently in our 
meals these coming years. At 
least they have a definite 
place to fill since scientists 
found them to be rich in cop- 





kettle, the one that requires 
the longest cooking is placed 
in the bottom. It begins to 
cook immediately and several 
minutes before the heat has 
reached the upper insert pans. 
The pet-cock is left open. 
Steam forms and drives out 
the air. When a stream of 
steam comes out the open 
cock, the air is gone and it is 
time to close the pet-cock. 
Any woman who tries can 
manage a pressure cooker effi- 
ciently. As with all appli- 
ances, it is a good plan to 
follow the directions given to 





per. This substance is essen- 














the buyer by the manufac- 





tial if the iron in foods is to 
help in building the blood, for 
unless it is accompanied by 
copper, iron cannot do the 
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One of the most notable improvements made in pressure cookers 
is in the type of fastening. The one shown at the right is un- 
usually easy to fasten, there being only one screw to manipulate 


turer. These are simple and 
it is no trick to adhere to 
them. 

The (Continued on page 48 








This is the cake, a 
pineapple-meringue, 
that wins first prise 











Silver,courtesy Mel- 
drum’s ; China, cour- 
tesy of Brinsmaid’s 


The Country’s Best Cakes 


These Are the Winners in the Cake-Recipe Contest 


JOSEPHINE WYLIE—Director of the Home Department 


BSOLUTE deliciousness—that is the criterion by 
which the judges selected what they believe to be 
the three very best cakes out of the more than 

8,000 recipes that were submitted in our recent cake-recipe 
contest. And how do we know they are the country’s best 
cakes, that they pass the test of absolute deliciousness? 
We know because we have baked them and admired them 
and eaten them, tasting tidbits carefully and critically for 
that melting deliciousness and subtle flavor that, after all, 
distinguish a good cake no matter how pretentious—or 


Below, Chocolate Cake With Fruit Filling,. because of 
its absolute deliciousness, was awarded second prize 
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Orange Cream Cake, which won third prize, 
actually melts in your mouth, it is so good 





unpretentious—the cake may appear. First, the 
judges selected 50 cake recipes that appeared to 
rate the highest, according to the contest rules. 


‘Then we took these 50 recipes into the Better Homes 


and Gardens testing-tasting kitchen and made the 
cakes as directed. Because the man part of the 
family is always an important factor when it comes 
to final judgment of a new dish at the home table, 
we drafted a tasting committee of men, in addition 
to the contest judges. And that is how we arrived 
at our decision on the (Continued on page 66 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY CHRISTINE HOLBROOK m 
Chintz curtains are particularly good against plain walls. 
Wrought-iron rods, as shown here, are an extra-smart touch 


A Chat About Curtains 


Simple Directions for Getting Them Just Right 








CHRISTINE HOLBROOK 


wae we are waiting for that home 
that is to be built to our taste, we 
must needs put up with places that are 
not as perfect as we would like them to 
be. With some few of us the trend of our 
lives is such that we are likely to change 
our residence every few years or so. But, 
nevertheless, there is always a way of 
meeting every situation and making the 
best of it, no matter how unattractive a 
house may seem. 

For instance, if you find yourself in a 
house that has woodwork that you object 
to, and your landlord will not let you 
stain or paint it, then your first thought 
must be given to covering this woodwork 
as much as possible. 

You may do this"quite successfully by 
the clever curtaining of your windows. 
However, you must be willing to sacrifice 
the fixtures that come with the house and 
start at the beginning by having ‘your 
curtain rods cut afresh. You may use the 
same rod holders or fixtures, but if you 
follow the suggestions that I offer, you 
will need longer rods. 


To begin with, place the rod holders at . 


the very edge of the outside of the win- 
dow trim along the wall side. They must 
be placed in this position as close to the 
top of the window frame as you can get 
them. In many houses the window trim 
at the top will have a little finish that 
stands out, and of course, you will have 
to set your curtain rod holders under 
this. Jhen you have the curtains 
mounted and the entire window cur- 
tained, this upper finish will be hidden. 
In the photograph we show you a door 
arrangement where you are unconscious 
of all lines in the simple flow of the cur- 
tains from the top of the window hem 
down to the floor. 
For the unpretentious home, the choos- 


ing of the curtain rod and its holder 
should be carefully considered. The idea 
most important is to have these accesso- 
ries to the curtains as simple as possible. 
You may use a fine curtain rod if it is a 
solid one, so buy the solid rod and have it 
as inconspicuous as possible. 

The double-rod holder is the one to be 
favored in buying, for then you may 
always use two rods, one for the glass 
curtains and one for the inside draperies. 
Should you wish to use a valance, it 
should be on a separate rod, too. Crowd- 
ing different pairs of curtains on the same 
rod makes them look skimpy and poor. 


6 pant the straight line curtain- 
hanging is most frequently seen in 
the new house. In the average room not 
over 9 feet high, the valance is not neces- 
sary, as it cuts the height of the room. 
However, there are some cases where it 
is essential, no matter how low the room 
is. Such a case is found in the long shal- 
low sets of casement windows, where the 
inside drapery curtains are widely sepa- 
rated by many windows. Then it i“ 
comes necessary to bind or hold these 
curtain strips together, and a narrow 
valance is the correct thing under these 
circumstances. 

In settling the length that your win- 
dow draperies should be, there are only 
two lengths permissible, one to the win- 
dow sill, and the other to about 1 inch 
from the floor. None of the in-between 
lengths are correct. 

f late yéars the longer curtains have 
been featured a gréat deal, but when it 
comes to arranging your house, it is not 
what is the most fashionable that you 
should think of, but of what is the most 
suitable. If the house is the very simple 
type, then you will do best to use the 
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BUILDERS’ 
HARDWARE 


The courts + + for justice 
The law: - - « for correction 
The weapon. for self-defense 


Insurance — for recompense 


but YALE for PREVENTION 
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H... much more satisfactory 


it is to have your own and keep it 
your own, secure and undisturbed, 
than to see the intruder punished, 
or to have the offender prosecuted 
—or even to recover what should 
never have been taken!.... That is 
the assurance enjoyed by the 
owner who places his reliance on 
the effectiveness of locks and 
builders’ hardware that not only look 
like Yale but act like Yale because 
they are Yale — witnessed by the 
honest name Yale in plain sight on 


the face of every one of them. 


Yale locks and Hardware are sold by 
Hardware Dealers 


YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING CO. 
STAMFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 


Canadian ‘Branch at St. Catharines, Ontario 
YALE MARKED 


1S YALE MADE 




































































window-sill length of curtain. In im- 
portant rooms, the longer curtains will 
always add dignity. In bedrooms, 
the shorter length curtain is better, 
but the longer curtain may be used in 
an upstairs sitting-room. 

f you have arched windows, or 
beautiful ones of other types, do not 
overburden them with curtains, for 
such windows are a joy én themselves, 
and their lines add Giatinetion to your 
rooms. 

In choosing the material for your 
curtains, never buy one that you feel 
is so expensive that you must econo- 
mize on the amount needed, for 
skimpy curtains are the worst of bad 
taste. Rather, buy a less expensive 
material that you may have quanti- 
ties of. Today you may, with careful 
shopping, always find something that 
is effective and not too highly priced. 
Deep hems that give a generous ap- 
pcos are a help to your curtains. 

have seen the most charming of 
sheer blue-muslin curtains in a kitch- 
en that had as their only trimming a 
hem 8 inches deep. Do not use a silk 
fringe on a cotton curtain, or a cotton 
fringe on a silk curtain. Keep your 
trimmings simple, even on curtains of 
handsome materials. Choose clear 
colors for your glass curtains, so that 
the light coming thru into your room 
will give the appearance of filtered 
sunlight. If by chance your room 
does not get direct sunlight, cream, 
beige, ecru, and gold coloring will 
give you a sunlight effect. 

Good judgment is what is needed 
most, for today you can suit your 
pocketbook by hanging anything at 
your windows, from cheesecloth to 





; oe rocades, just so it is appropriate. 
ae ne ad Most of us overcurtain our windows. 
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If you have a charming view, do not 


i ream of artar shut it out, but feature it by drawing 
back the curtains and framing the 

view for those within. 
‘ ° In the winter one achieves a cozier 
atmosphere in a room that is cur- 
In OYA L L at oes A tained, especially at night, but win- 
ee °@ dows should not be heavily draped at 
any time. The principle of a window 
is to admit light and the rays of the 


SE NEW-LAID EGGS. ... the finest butter ...the fresh- sun. With ap ot the window =. 
est milk ... the best ingredients you can buy; follow rell back during the day, and at night 
the rules for perfect cake making—yet your cake may lack be peer Soe ne See 


Where you have curtains hanging 


iceti iti on rods between rooms, it is a 
those niceties of flavor .. . of texture ... that your critical De ieee Gale ed en ies 
taste demands. that ae the ores cope ay 

stained the same color as the wood- 
Cream of Tartar baking powder makes the difference. wenk show: thocest. Teste Shem 
s 5 - inconspicuous, an es, they are 
It lifts your cake out of the ordinary class of “just cake” more easi fered for. The | rods 
. . . ° are no c pain an wa 
... gives it feathery lightness, velvety texture, delicate flavor; to paint the rings is to fasten a bit of 
k a Sieeln and : th d string to each one and dip it into the 
eeps it fresh and moist to the last delectable crumb. paint; then tie it to the clothesline to 
, swing unti . Put down a paper to 
never tor «+ « ONly one nationa catch the paint that ps. ven 
And forget ly lly h th pa hat drips. Eve 
a ‘ ° . ‘ smarter at this time are the wrought- 
distributed baking powder is made with this iron rods which sometimes, have an 
precious ingredient — Royal, the Cream of patenet Fenene: a8, Rigeeren aetna, 
Tartar baking powder. 


Bringing Sunlight 


F REE ~— New revised edition of the ° 
Royal Cook Book. 360 tested recipes. In to the Kz tchen 





D? YOU have a room in your 
The Royal Baking Powder Co., Dept. K home into which too little sun- 





116 East 42nd Street, New York City light penetrates? If so, you must ar- 

\\ Please send my free copy of the new Royal Cook Book range to get the effect of sunlight or 
\ containing menus, sandwich filling suggestions and tness in some other way. — 

other new features. In my house, it was the kitchen 

that was dark. It is on the south, but 





poems it has just one medium-size window, 
Address and the sun shines in just a few hours 
each day. So I proceeded to supply 





State. 
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artificial sunlight! 

I removed the window screen and 
scrubbed it thoroly. Then I washed 
and scrubbed the entire inside of the 
window casement immaculately clean, 
and dug out all the corners with a 
sharp knife. I then purchased a small 
can of pi crtely lacquer, and with 
a soft, fine brush, I proceeded to paint 
the entire screen, frame, and wire 
with the orange lacquer, being careful 
not to use it too thick on the screen 
itself. Then I proceeded to paint the 
entire inner woodwork of the window 
frame, top, bottom, and sides, all ex- 
cept the ledge and the framework that 
faced m iftchen walls. These I left 
white. I next painted the window it- 
self, being careful as I worked to 
shield the glass with a sheet of thin 
cardboard. By using the quick-dry- 
ing lacquer, I did the whole job in one 
afternoon, even sandpapering the first 
coat with a fine grade of sandpaper to 
dull the finished surface slightly. 

You never would believe how much 
sunlight I added to my kitchen. What 
I actually did was to line my one 
lonely little window with gold! 

Besides being more attractive, mul- 
tiplying sunbeams, and adding cheer, I 
found the window easier to keep clean. 

To add the final touch, ; placed my 
~ plate of Jugtown inside 

the glass cupboard o ~ itchen, 

wo d the golden window. For those 

o not know what Jugtown pot- 

ry is, let me suggest that you look 

at te the first time you are in a gift 

store. There’s nothing that I know 

of to equal its rich burnt-orange color, 

softly splashed with a thin silver film. 

This plate emphasized, then caught 

and reflected, "the artificial sunlight 

which filtered thru my golden screen 

and gold-lined window into my other- 
wise cheerless kitchen. 


Tt I thought of one —— 
I could do to enhance the uty 


and bnghtness without overdoing 
lovely effect I had reg Se M Bech: 
en —_ a ap Re Poonaae = 
80) ond repair. I sandpa: 
it carefully and thoroly and gave it 
three coats of the orange lacquer, 
costal pale lightly between each 
coat o int. It ame a trans- 
formed thing and was much lovelier 
than it ever had been. It was no 
longer just a utility piece of furniture 
but an ornament as well. 

I accomplished all this with one 
fe can of quick-drying orange 


A neighbor, who owned a charming 
little cottage across the street from 
mine, was in despair because the lots 
to the south of her were being adorned 
with a big two-story mansion which, 
when completed, would practically 
shut off the sunlight from the entire 
south side of her house, and, of course. 
that included her kitchen, which had 
been beautifully light. So she treated 
her three windows as I had mine, and, 
~ addition, painted the entire inside 
of the glassed-in cupboards which 
lined the wall directly gered ve 
windows. This, aay 2 Bevan 
reflect the light, glass to glass, and ‘t 
was not overdone, bes the cup- 
boards were only lined with the orange, 
the doors left white, and the same was 
true of the windows. 

Both my neighbor and I were 
much impressed with this new.found 
fact, anes with the aid of afewcansof 
paint, onecan transform dark quarters 
into places of light and joy. We were 
further impressed by the fact that the 
paint jobs cost us very little in cia 
time or money.—Amy M. 
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Until 
you try. a 
Maytag- - 














F YOU have never washed with a Maytag, you 
have no idea what a vast improvement has been 
effected in washer design and performance. 


The Maytag Roller Water Remover, alone, offers 
advantages that will surprise you. Practically 
every operation is automatic. It has a safety feed, 
a self-reversing drain plate, and automatic tension 
adjustment. The flerible top roll and firm bottom 
roll flush out the soap, water and imbedded dirt 
without injury tothe buttons. A trial will convince 
you that the quarter of a million dollars spent in 
developing this Maytag feature was a good 
investr-ent. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY, Newton, Jowa 


Founded 1893 


PHONE your A postcard request brings an interesting book- 


Maytag dealer let — “Better Methods of Home Laundering.” 
for a trial May- e eon 


tag washing. 
Know washday 
at its best. If the 
Maytag doesn’t 
sell itself, don’t 
keep it. 




































New Dresses for Your Bed 


These Show Old-fashioned and New Designs 


Order No. 633 includes per- 
forated pattern for tulip 
flower design; price 20 cents. 
Order No. 632 provides per- 
forated pattern for feather 
circle design; price 25 cents 













































Breathes there a wife, ambition dead, 
Who never to herself hath said, 
“T’ll have new covers for that bed!”’ 


JELL, why not plagiarize a 
W little bit—isn’t love of home 

all bound up with love of 
country? And haven’t the women of all 
time bravely carded and combed and 
spun and wove while their jousting 
spouses went galavanting off to do 
battle, with standards waving and 
lances flickering! 

True, times did change a bit, and we 
entered into almost every field of com- 
petition with that glittering male of 
yesteryear. We have enjoyed showing 
him how dangerously clever this com- 
petition could be. But there are still 
teli-tale symptoms of feminism which 
indicate that modern life is not so sick 
asits temperaturemight indicate. When 
the specialist probes round the heart, 
he feels a happy surge of normal love 
for home. And if he examines a certain 








‘i Bie oe Peek, 2»? 



























RUBY SHORT McKIM 


finger, he may find it all needle-pricked from making 
patchwork quilts. 

We know that hundreds of you sent for our pieced- 
flower blocks last fall. The exhibition coverlet these 
days is ever so often a quilt; bedspreads are experi- 
encing competition to maintain their positions on top. 
For beds of quaint or unpretentious type, the quilt is 
certainly logical. Old golden-oak monstrosities, their 
tall, carved heads decapitated, their varnished surface 
enameled and patterned in colors that match their 
quilts, may be as charming as a real Jenny Lind spool 
bed all dressed in its twining “Wedding Ring” or 
“Square and Compass.” 

These as well as many other old authentic favorites 
are in our patchwork-pattern booklets, each of which 
includes exact cutting parts for a dozen quilt designs 
together with sketches of the finished blocks and all 
information on how fo piece them. 

These books are remarkably helpful; all you need 
additional are your scraps of cloth and the urge that 
is moving thousands of co-eds and office 





girls as well as wives and grandmothers to 











piece a patchwork quilt. There are two 
collections of these designs ready, which 
may be ordered as No. 631A, Series 1, or 
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No. 631B, Series 2. They are 15 cents 
each. Book No. 631A contains the follow- 
ing patterns: Double T, Greek Cross. 
Jacob’s Ladder, Square and Compass, 
Rob Peter and Pay Paul, Dove in the 
Window, Eight-Pointed Star, Wedding 
Ring, Maple Leaf, Grandmother’s Fan, 
Wild Goose Chase, Skyrocket. 




















Order No.631A is 
a book of the quilt- 
ing patterns shown 
with directions for 
cutting and piec- 
ing ; price 15 cents. 
Order No, 631B is 
also a book of 
quilting patterns 


Order No. 637 in- 
cludes sateen for’ 
top,72 by 90 inches, 


price $2.50. Order 
No. 638 includes 5 





(see colors listed) 
for back ; price $2 














Order No. 636, shown at left, in- 
cludes a wax pattern of medallion ; 
price 20 cents. Order No. 635P in- 
cludes set of hem materials for a 
sheet and 2 pillow cases; color, 
pink; price 50 cents; No. 635B is 
the same order for material in blue 


Book No. 613B contains the following patterns: Bear’s 
Paw, Weathervane, Crazy Ann, Rose Applique, A Nine 
with abotions: Patch Variation, Pine Tree, Drunkard’s Path, Swastika, 

, ’ Pieced Star, Lafayette Orange Peel, Old Maid’s Puzzle, 
French Star, Album. 

, Now after the tops are pieced, the question of finish 
pen ae senees arises. Much of beauty and value depend upon this. A 
busy mother may quickly tack them comfort style. Another 
may quilt in long parallel rows on the machine, while, of 
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O why not reduce fuel bills 25 per cent or 

more, and increase home comfort besides, 

by holding furnace heat inside with cane- 
fibre insulation? 

Old homes as well as new can enjoy these 

advantages, because Celotex, the only cane- 


T ‘ S H E ATl N G T H E fibre insulation, is ideal for repair and re- 


modeling. 


Roofs insulated with Celotex retard fur- 
nace-heat-leakage . . . protect the entire house 


OUTSIDE OF YOUR HOUSE ‘““Warsespoccsin the attic and basement 
when lined with Celotex, are changed into 


delightful nurseries and playrooms; open 


porches ar transformed into sun rooms, en- 


T H AT ; S C O S T LY ea sonia Weeiliine efficiency with 


structural strength, because nature seems to 
have intended cane-fibre for both purposes. 


These fibres—long, tough and durable— 
interlace perfectly into big, strong boards 4 
feet wide, 7 to 12 feet long and 7/16 inch 
thick, also made “double thick” —7/8 inch. 

And they contain millions of tiny sealed 
air cells . . . just what is needed for depend- 

























¥ able insulation 

When used on the outside of houses, as 
sheathing, Celotex adds structural strength 
.-. makes walls tight and permanent. 

And on inside walls and ceilings, you can 
obtain finer, smoother plastered surfaces with 
Celotex Lath. 

Before you build, buy or remodel, ask your 
architect, builder or dealer for further infor- 
mation on Celotex — and write us for our free 
booklet, “Year "Round Comfort and Fuel 
Saving for Every Home.” 

The Celotex Company, Chicago, Illinois. 
(Member of the Home Modernizing Bureau 
of the National Building Industries, Inc.) In 
Canada: Alexander Murray & Co., Ltd., Mon- 
treal. Sales distributors throughout the world. 
Reliable dealers can supply Celotex Standard 
Building Board and Celo tex Lath. 


‘ CELOTEX 


BRAND 


INSULATING CANE BOARD 


When you buy a new house, look for the Celotex sign. 
It is your assurance of greater home comfort. 
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The word 
CELOTEX 
(Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off.) 
is the of 


indicates acture 
The Celotex 
Chicago, 
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BE SURE IT’S CANE-FIBRE INSULATION! 


Only Celotex is made from the long, tough 
fibres of cane. The peculiar advantages of cane- 
fibre insulation cannot be obtained in any 
other material. Be sure you get CeLorex! 
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IN THOUSANDS of homes, 
breakfast isn’t breakfast with- 
out coffee. Yet when supper- 
time comes, the cheer of 
coffee is missing, and merely 
because of an unnecessary 
drug that disturbs sleep. 


If you are one of those who 
do for breakfast and don’t for 
supper, you'll be glad to know 
that there’s a wonderful coffee 
with 97% of the caffeine re- 
moved. Coffee you will delight 
in for breakfast, lunch and 


supper. 





















aioe 


Coffee. at night! 


If it’s ie coffee that lats you Seay eocech diame mae es 


Kellogg’s* Kaffee Hag Cot- 
fee is a blend of several of the 
world’s best coffees. Savory, 
aromatic, full strength. It is 
so good many coffee lovers 
have adopted it for its supe- 
rior flavor alone. 

Try it and see how delight- 
ful it is. Order a can from 
your dealer. Steel cut or in the 
bean. If you’ve been putting 
up with substitutes, we can 
think of no more welcome 
discovery. 

Leading hotels and restau- 
rants serve it—also diners. 
The original caffeine-free 
coffee. If you will mail the 
coupon, we will gladly send 
you a generous trial can. 





KAFFEE HAG CORPORATION 
1931 Davenport Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


Please send me, postpaid, enough Kaffee Hag 
to make ten cups of good coffee. I enclose ten 
cents (stamps or coin). 


(Offer good in U. 8. A, only) 


Name 





Address. 





KAFFEE HAG COFFEE 


The coffee that lets you sleep 


course, the real accredited method is 
to mark on designs and quilt them 
by hand in even running-stitches. 

Cardboard patterns harmonious to 
the pieced block may be made and 
drawn round, or a perforated pattern 
may be used numerous times with 
stamping paste. This is a much sim- 

ler way to mark blocks and borders. 

ne —— ttern offered is the 
old-fashioned feather circle in a 10- 
inch diameter suitable for blocks from 
10 to 14 inches square. It is No. 632 
at 25 cents in perforated form. 

The other quilting block is more 
quickly made and a bit more modern 
in feeling. It is an admirably spaced 
conventional tulip-flower a leaves, 
which can be fitted onto a block 9 
inches square or larger. There is also 
a matching corner and running design 
for border or lattice strips to go with 
it on your quilt. The perforated 
block is No. at 20 cents; corner 
and section of border to repeat No. 

25 cents. Black stamping paste 
is No. 206 at 25 cents a box. These 
designs could be grouped to make an 
exquisite silk slumber robe or puff for 


the chaise | . Th used 
on pillows, on a quilted negligee, and 


still again on quilts. 


our new matching cuff and cameo sets 
make them something different again. 
The idea is this: We furnish 3 stamped 


’ e 
sleep, you needn t hesitate medallions, one about 6 inches tall, 


the others about 4 inches on either 
oe or blue sheeting with a 4-inch 
and of the 81-inch width for sheet 
and 3-inch bands of the same for ap- 
plying to a set of your own white 
pe ow cases. The colored strips may 
used as a top facing, or they ma 
be finished with the tint underneat 
and rolled back like a cuff, which is a 
new wrinkle in making up a bed. If 
this idea is being followed, the em- 
broidered medallions should be placed 
3 or 4 inches farther from the hem 
than would otherwise be the case. 

Either plan is charming. The set 
of hem materials and dainty stamped 
bird motifs may be ordered as No. 
635P, for pink, or 635B, for blue, at 
50 cents. Wax pattern to stamp di- 
rectly to your own materials is No. 
636 at 20 cents. It contains two sets; 
that is, two large and four small ovals 
so a matching vanity set or scarf 
could be made. This design is formal 
enough that it could be used to excel- 
lent advantage on chair backs and 
arm linens, worked, of course, in 
heavier floss and stronger colors than 
the white outline, seed stitch, and 
small chain which the included direc- 
tions suggest for the bedroom linens. 

Last is the comforter, another thing 
we have never seen included in a pat- 
tern service; but our helps do aspire 
to be both splendid new ideas and 
definite ways to make them yours. 
Materials should always be high 
quality, so we selec sateen in 
lovely Dolly Varden prints to com- 
bine with harmonizing plain hues to 
cover our exquisite comfort. A part 
wool bat makes it extremely light -_ 
warm, yet is not as expensive as the 
all-wool filling. 

In the prints, rose, blue, gold, or 
orchid predominate, so ef are 
matched with a center panel of plain 
sateen in one 6f these colors upon 
| gee the nee a tree” of 
the print is appliqu ve a green- 
yarn trunk in hale stitch. The tubs 
are n sateen, with green-wool tree 
trunk and green tacking on all four 
color plans. And you can readily see 
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that these charming comforts are in 
line with our hobby: that you have 
something clever to show for a mini- 
mum of your valuable time. 

Sateen for a top 72 x 99 inches of 
plain and Dolly Varden print, includ- 
ing the ig am oe is No. 637 at $2.50. 

A plain back in any one of the four 
colors is No. 638 at $2 for the five 

oo! cere tone and three- 
ourths ounces 0 t-green yarn, 
which matches the applique sateen 
tub for chain stitch and tacking, may 
be ordered as No. 639 at 65 cents. 
And the 2-pound bat, made of wool 
and cotton combined, 72 x 90 inches, 
may also be had from us. It is No 
640 at $3.25 postpaid, or No. 641 
pure wool bat for $5.25. 

There are not any comforts de 
signed like this on the market, but 
for one ready made in like quality of 
a and plain combined, you would 

ve to pay about $12. in orderin ’ 
be awe ak state big color you wie 
in the plain panel. The prints artisti- 
cally combine a number of hues, but 
in each, either rose, blue, gold. or 


lavender predominates. 


The Parade of Gay- 


colored Lilies 


{Continued from page 31} 


its broad petals back most luxun- 
—- Ncw _ rich colors have as 
a the gray Artemisia gnaphaloides 
and Silver King. In the background 
floats the airy single yd ewan 
above the creamy foam pen- 
dula and gray-blue bunches of Veroni- 
ca spicata dotted by buttons of the 
feverfew (Matricaria). 


Now come those droll dwarfs of the 
elegans group, variety alutaceum—a 
pinky-buff—Prince of Orange, and 


the yellow Alice Wilson. These amus- 
ing dears are but 9 inches tall. Their 
disproportionately large flowers bring 
a smile even while we are admiring 
their lovely colors lifted above en- 
compassing mats of Artemisia cana- 
dense and Veronica prostrata. Their 


tall brother, elegans Leonard Joerg, . 


shows his flaming orange-red cups 
thru out-flung ribbons of Blue Lyme 
Grass (Elymus glaucus), with flat yel- 
low heads of Parker’s Yarrow (Achil- 
lea filipendulina) as companions. 

till another elegans variety, wal- 
laceit by name, and reddish-orange in 
color, brings this section of the parade 
to an end ators 3 reluctant eyes as 

passes y by among many, 
man Belladonna Delphiniumms, both 
the light ones and the dark. 

The soft gleam of the pale waxen 
trumpets of the Lemon Lily (Lilium 
parryi) shines forth above close-set, 
early white daisies. Airiest blue flax, 
light and dark Belladonna Delphini- 
ums, and the adorable creamy-pink 
blooms of peony Kelway’s Nellie 
complete this group. 

Now the Orange Lily (Lilium cro- 
ceum) demands the attention of all 
who see, and I am not sure but that 
its brilliant, burning intense orange 
color might not also be heard! But 
we rejoice in the picture made by the 
lively Lilium croceum surrounded by 
the metallic foliage of Thalictrum 
glaucum, slender spikes of delphini- 
um, purple blotches of Clematis jack- 
manni, feverfew, and—just at the 
edge of the picture—the dash given 
by the redder Leonard Joerg! 

The Canada Lily twins, Lilium 
canadense rubrum and flavum, pass 


[Continued on page 113] 
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7 DINING ROOM in the style of 

the Georges of England possesses 
a classic dignity, formality and symme- 
try,” writes Mr. Carroll Bill, of Bos- 
ton’s noted interior decorators. “Check 
these characteristics and note how the 
slender muntins and rectangular panes 
of Fenestra Casements repeat che rec- 
tangular forms and slender lines of 
the 18th century Sheraton furniture.” 

But, though the atmosphere of these 
beautiful windows reflects the days of 
early England, their up-to-the-minute 
conveniences bespeak modern Ameri- 
can ingenuity: — the double swing 
leaves which provide ample ventila- 
tion; the stationary side-lights and 
transoms which admit extra light but 
protect draperies and valances; finger- 
touch operation without sticking, 
warping or shrinking; outside cleaning 
from within the room; weather-fight- 
ness, the result of scientific design and 
accurate workmanship; fire safety, the 
result of steel construction. 

Available in more than 50 standard 
types, to suit any architectural design, 
Fenestra Casements cost little, if any. 
more than ordinary windows. 


Fenestra Screen Casements 
An Outstanding Improvement 


Permanently fly-tight and insect-proof, 
with a non-warping, all-metal screen 
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Irving & Casson—A. H. Davenport Co. 


plan a Georgian dining room around 
FENESTRA STEEL CASEMENTS 





which fits tight against the inside of 
the window frame, Fenestra Screen 
Casements* are the answer to all yous 
screening problems. No need to 
touch the screen in any way when 


Easily open- 

ed without 

touching the 
screens 


Screens 

easily re- 

moved when 
desired. 





opening, closing or locking the win- 
dow. Yet, if desired, it can be re. 
moved or replaced in an instant. The 
coupon below brings complete details 
—mailed free. 

“Patents and Patents Pending. 





DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
2278 East Grand Boulevard, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Please send me, without obligation: 


‘a “Decorating with Casements,” booklet on 
window draperies, in color, prepared with the 
help of leading interior decorators. 


CT] “Fenestra Screen Casements” — descriptive 
leaflet giving details of improved screen case 
ment windows. 


enestra 


steel casement windows 














Y THE end of September, 
B vacations and outdoor ac- 

tivities are largely at an 
end, and parties, club meetings, and 
informal entertaining occupy most 
of the social calendar. It is not so 
easy to find new recipes, oreven new 
methods of preparing the familiar 
ones. However, a new piece of 
equipment will help you to vary, or 
make more interesting or gracious, 
the service of familiar foods. 

The decidedly different coffee- 
maker shown in the middle of the 
page may be had in either electric 
or alcohol models. It employs the 
principle of filtered coffee in a most 
unusual way. Water placed in the 
lower glass bow] rises into the upper 
bowl when heated. When it is re- 
moved from the heat, it filters down 
again to the lower bowl, carrying 
_ with it the aroma of the coffee. Less 
coffee is used than for boiled or per- 
colated coffee, and all the aroma 
seems to be saved. The process will create 
a great deal of interest, yes, even of excite- 
ment, among your guests. 

Do you enjoy serving afternoon tea, 
formally or informally, as you please? 
Shown in the lower left-hand corner of the 
page, is a tea-ball of hammered silver that 
will add a gracious and an attractive 
touch to your entertainment. My objec- 
tion to tea-balls has always been the lack 
of a satisfactory place to put them when 
I have finished with them. This one has 
its own stand in which it may be hung to 
drip. I’ll tell you a secret. I use the lower 
bowl of my six-cup electric-model coffee- 
maker on my teatable in connection with 
my tea-ball. Water brought from the 
kitchen in a teapot is never absolutely 
boiling. The use of the glass bowl for fur- 
nishing boiling water is both efficient and 
interesting, and my guests are quite in- 
trigued. 

When you have luncheon at a tearoom, 


The tea-ball shown is of ham- Fo 
re 


mered silver. It is both useful Fr 
and attractive on a teatable fF 
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Autumn Suggests Hostess Aids 


Devices to Help Us With Entertaining Are Now in Seascn 


MABEL J. STEGNER 


Above: For luncheon, for supper, or 
for that late snack on a cool evening, 
this sandwich toaster is a delight to use 


When one has this new glass coffée- 
making outfit, the making of coffee at 
the table is a most entertaining affair 


you probably always order a toasted 
sandwich rather than a cold one; 
that is, you do if you think of it. 
The only difficulty in serving them 
at home has been that if you pre- 
pared them in your oven broiler, 
they were likely to be cold by the 
time they were served, and if you 
tried to prepare them on your toast- 
er or table stove, the filling fell out 
while you were turning them over. 
A device designed for the purpose 
has solved the problem. The sand- 
wich, with its filling inserted, is placed 
between the upper and lower grids, 
both of which are heated. In less 
thap a half minute, both sides are 

* toastéd‘a golden brown. In a few 

. minutes,-six or seven persons have 
been served with piping*hot sand- 
wiches. The space between the 
grids can be adjusted to dainty 
slices for afternoon tea, or to sub- 
stantial sandwiches for a supper for 
hungry hikers or skaters. 





PERHAPS you have not thought of an 
outfit which uses little or no water in 
the light of a hostess aid. If so, then you 
have, missed knowing one of the very 
nicest. things about it. 

Now that we plan to serve the more 
hearty type of dinner, the cooking- 
utensil which we show at the bottom of 
the page may be depended upon to do 
double duty in preparing the meat-dish as 
well as the dessert. Any sort of pot roast 
and a steamed pudding make an excellent 
combination. The meat is of course cooked 
in the bottom of the pot, while the pud- 
ding steams in the two pans above. 

Preparing food at the table is becoming 
the thing to do more and more. Someliow 
or other, food cooked at the table seems to 
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The four-way plug is al- 
most indispensable to the 
hostess who uses several 
electrical appliances when 
she entertains at the table 


A cooking outfit that is 
handy in preparing the 
guest dinner. Meat and a 
steamed pudding may be 
cooked in the same pot 
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In less than eight months, over a 


A) MILLION 


Six-Cylinder Chevrolets on the road ! 


Since January first, the Chevrolet Six has enjoyed the most 
tremendous nationwide approval ever accorded to a new 
motor car in such a short period of time— already a million 
on the road! And the reasons for this overwhelming success 
are easy to understand —once you stop to consider the facts! 


The Chevrolet Six actually sells in the price range of the four, 
yet it provides all the advantages of six-cylinder perform- 
ance. It offers the superiority in style, luxury and comfort 
of Bodies by Fisher—available in a variety of colors. Its 
safety and handling ease are so outstanding as to make 
driving a continuous delight. And it operates with remarkable 
economy—better than twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline! 
CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Division of General Motors Corporation 


for Economical Tronsportetion 


or 


9D 


f. o. b. factory, Flint, Michigan 


you can now 
buy ina 
CHEVROLET 
SIX 


Six-Cylinder Smoothness 


The balance of six-cylinder, 
valve-in-head design assures, 
at every speed, the smooth, 
velvety flow of power that dis- 
tinguishes the fine automobile. 


Six-Cylinder Acceleration 


A non-detonating, high-com- 
pression cylinder head and 
automatic acceleration pump 
provide remarkable accelera- 
tion and power. 


Betterthan20 Miles per Gallon 


Chevrolet engineers spent years 
of research and development 
to perfect a six-cylinder motor 
that delivers better than twenty 
miles to the gallon of gasoline. 


Beautiful Fisher Bodies 


Rare beauty, smartness and 
comfort are provided in the 
Bodies by Fisher. Composite 
hardw and steel construc- 
tion givesthem unusual strength 
and safety. 


Remarkable Handling Ease 
A full ball bearing steering 


mechanism, a remarkably easy 
ear-shift, and powerful, non- 
ing, four-wheel brakes -en- 
able you to drive the Chevrolet 
Six for hours without the slight- 
est fatigue. 


Every Modern Convenience 


—including twin-beam, foot- 
controlled headlamps; adjust- 
able driver’s seat and VV wind- 
shield in all enclosed models; 
and a completely equipped 
instrument panel with electric 
motor temperature indicator 
and theft-proof Electrolock. 


Value that defies comparison— 
reflected in amazing low prices 
Sedan 695 
The Sedan 
Delivery 


Light De- $ 
livery Chassis 400 


i Ton $545 
sie’ with Cab. O90 
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A SIX IN THE PRICE RANGE OF THE FOUR 
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Ow you can 
wash clothes 


even ina KITCHENETTE? 
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ODERN APARTMENTS do not seem to take washing into con- 
sideration, but the Portable Whirldry Washer is so com- 
pact that even in the smallest home or apartment there 

is ample room to use it, ample room to store it. 
The Whirldry washes thoroughly, rinses, and then in a jiffy, 
dries clothes for the line. It is electric and portable—it can be 























: . . ° This is the Spinner 
moved easily and used on the drain board of a sink, in the tub, Basket of the Whirl- 
or on any convenient table. dry. Its oscillating ac- 

° P ar tion swishes clothes 
The Whirldry, while compact, does a surprising amount of CLEAN 


washing. A half dozen men’s shirts, a dozen diapers—or any 
equivalent amount of clothes. The washing and drying action is 
thorough—yet the most delicate pieces of lingerie are as safe as 
they would be in your own hands, See this machine for yourself. 
Watch it work and you will picture in your own mind just how 
convenient it would be in your own home. If your dealer cannot 
show you a Whirldry, please use the coupon. 


THE WHIRLDRY CORPORATION, NEW HAVEN, CONN. in. 
When the Bashet is 


The Portable re DRY “5 



























































THE WHIRLDRY CORPORATION Name 

New Haven, Conn, Ba sneeessesenesanneenttetnrantneanenenennnntsn 
Tell me about the Portable Whirl dry PC ema + FREI WOK EL ARES A 
Washer—and where I can see it. RGEC ON Fee anne nck 

















taste just .@ little better than that 
brought in from the kitchen. In case 
you want to use several electrical 
utensils on the table, the four-way 
plug which we show this month is a 
great convenience. It is well to con- 
sult with your local electric company 
in regard to using several electrical 
utensils at the same time, so that 
you do not put more of a load on 
your wires than they can carry. 


[BDITOR’S NOTE: Do you often 
limit your entertaining because of the 
expense, or because you find the work 
of having friends to dinner much too 
tiring? One of our new leaflets, No. 
BF-16, “Thrifty Company Dinners,” 
includes menus and directions for 
serving meals for company with a 
minimum of expense and labor. We 
shall be glad to send you a copy of 
this leaflet on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp. Address your request to De- 
—— L, The Service Bureau, 

etter Homes andGardens, Des Moines, 
Iowa. ] 


Using the Pressure 
Cooker to Advantage 
[Continued from page 35} 
time of cooking is counted from the 


minute the pressure ga registers 
ot ‘The minute 
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cooked 10 minutes at 10 or 15 pounds 
pressure, the steam passes off with 
the ble odors and flavors. 


over and over again and the vegetable 
is not very tasty when served. 

To r te the pressure of the 
cooking food, the flame may be low- 
— or turned up, as is needed, or if 

is a the utensil may be 
=o to a cooler or warmer part of 
the stove. With a little experience, 
this becomes a part of the cook's sec- 
ond nature. She learns that too high a 
ressure overcooks foods, while too 
little frequently is the difference be- 
tween tenderness and toughness. 

No matter how fine the pressure 
cooker is, it cannot produce happy 
results unless it has the proper care 
when not in use. It n to 
washed carefully and dried thoroly. 
If the ball and spring in the safety 
valve are not a we all, th 
sticky and rust. This will interfere 
with the efficiency ot that part of the 
cooker. 

When the cooker is being put away, 
it is best to leave it uncovered. The 
common practice of adjusting the lid 
in place when the cooker is resting 
sometimes affects the flavor of the 
foods cooked in it later. When foods 
cooked in the steam kettle have some- 
what the same flavor, it is a sign the 
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cooker needs to be aired out and 
stored uncovered thereafter. 

Pressure cookers come in various 
sizes, but one that is used some for 
canning usually is large enough to 
accommodate large amounts of foods, 
such as potatoes, a whole ham, fowls, 
and the like. When cooking for a 
crowd the cooker is indeed helpful. 

There is almost no end to menus in 
which the cooked food is made ready 
in a pressure cooker. Here are some 
of my favorites: 


Boiled Round Steak Potatoes 
Carrots Onions 
Steamed Cranberry Pudding 


Braised Beef 
Carrots Summer Squash 


Braised Chicken 
Potatoes Celery 


In the first menu, 1 pound of round 
steak, cut in small pieces, will be re- 
quired. Six carrots, 6 onions, and 6 
potatoes will be adequate for six 
servings unless very small vegetables 
are used. Place the meat and vege- 
tables in the cooker and add 2 cup- 
fuls of water. Season with salt. 

For the Cranberry Pudding, cream 
3 tabl nfuls of shortening with 
\4 cupful of sugar. Mix and sift to- 
gether 144 cupfuls of flour, 4 tea- 
spoonfuls of baking eevee. 16 tea- 
spoonful of soda, and % teaspoonful 
of salt. Add this mixture to the fat 
and sugar alternately with 24 cupful 
of sour milk. Stir in “4 cupful of cran- 
berries, turn the pudding batter into 
a greased pudding mold, filling it 24 
full, and cover it tightly. 

Bring the pressure up slowly to 8 
or 10 pounds and cook 30 minutes at 
this low pressure so the pudding will 
not be heavy. Bread, butter, coffee 
or tea, milk for the children, and 
cream for the pudding will complete 
the menu. If a crisp cabbage salad is 
served, the meal will be unusually 
wholesome. A pleasing salad, and a 
healthful one, is equal parts of tender 
carrots and young turnips, chopped 
fine and mixed raw with mayonnaise 
or boiled salad dressing. 

The braised beef in the second menu 
may be steamed 50 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. Two cupfuls of 
water are placed in the bottom of the 
cooker and the meat is added. When 
the 50 minutes are up, the meat is 
removed. It is dredged with flour, 
containing salt, and is browned in the 
broiling oven, while the vegetables, 
which , Sow previously been peeled, 
are placed in the insert pans in the 
cooker and steamed 10 minutes at 15 
pounds pressure. Water is not added 
to the vegetables, but if n ‘ 
add more to the cooker after the meat 
is removed. With a salad of greens 
and a fruit or gelatine dessert, the 
menu is complete. Of course, the 
customary bread, butter, coffee or tea, 
and the milk for children are allowed. 

For the braised chicken a 3% 
pound bird is used. It is stuffed and 
trussed and placed in a pan in the 
pressure cooker. Two cupfuls of 
water are added to the cooker. This 
is done before the chicken is placed 
in tne kettle. The chicken is steamed 
45 minutes at 15 pounds pressure. 
While it is browning in the oe 
oven, after having been remov 
from the pressure cooker, dredged 
with flour and seasoned, the potatoes 
and celery are steamed 15 minutes at 
15 pounds pressure. The celery is 


a [Continued on page 66] 




















Did you live in half 


of your house last winter? 


It zs unnecessary to close up rooms 
to keep others warm 


OU spend money for coal, oil or The natural source of pipe insulation is 
gas. You burn this fuel ina heat- Johns-Manville, the oldest and largest 
ing plant. You generate heat easily, manufacturer of asbestos insulation. The 
quickly, economically. Yet this heat is logical insulation for the pipes in any 
useful only when it reaches the radiators home, old or new, is J-M Improved As- 
and spreads its warmth out through your bestocel. Each length of Asbestocel is 
rooms. Was all of your house warm last _ scientifically designed to enclose non- 
winter? Or were there parts that were circulating air shut up in hundreds of 
uncomfortable? cells within asbestos walls. This dead air 
carries off but little heat. If you plan to 
build, tell your heating contractor that 
you want the heating pipes covered with 
money-saving, comfort-giving Asbesto- 
cel. Or if your present home needs only 
warmth to make it perfect, any plumber 
or heating contractor can quickly pro- 
Yet it is easy to cut this waste to a vide the necessary insulation. Asbestocel 
mininum, by insulation — by covering is identified by a red band on the inner 
the pipe lines with heat-saving material. end of each section. 


i) Johns-Manville 


IMPROVED ASBESTOCEL PIPE INSULATION 


Heat lost from the pipes between fur- 
nace and radiator is wasted. Such losses 
occur through radiation along any line 
of bare pipes and are responsible for 
cold rooms and chilly corners because of 
radiators that never get hot enough. 

















—_ 
JOHNS-MANVILLE CORPORATION 
New York Chicago Clevelead San Francisco Toronto If you wish to 
(Branches in all large cities) y more 

Please send me your free booklet about Asbestocel. a — 
of Improved 
A-10-10 the coupoa 
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It. Cannot 
Overheat! 


HOULD gS in your haste 
to answer the telephone or 
attend some other urgent 
matter, forget to turn off the 
UNIVERSAL Super-Automatic 
Iron, you will find on returning 
that its safety switch has “re- 
membered” for you—the cur- 
rent is always automatically dis- 
connected before iron reaches an 
excessive temperature, and re- 
mains so until turned on again 
by hand. 


In other ways also it is a very 
superior iron: 


Its ironing temperature is quickly 
regulated to needs of fabric by 
Finger-tip Control Buttons, operated 
at will of user. 


lis Exclusive Round Heel, tapered 
point and beveled edges make it 
practically Wrinkle-proof on back- 
ward as well as forward strokes. 


Its Large Ironing Surface and Heat 
Storage Capacity under all con- 
ditions insure fast and economical 
ironing at properly maintained 
temperatures. 


See this extraord iron at 
your nearest UNIVERSAL Deal- 
er. It, like all other UNIVERSAL 
Household Helps, is uncondition- 
ally guaranteed to give you per- 
fect service. 


LANDERS, FRARY & CLARK & 


Master Metalsmiths 
for Over 
of a Century 


New Britain, Conn. 
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Spinach Souffle 
+ 1 tablespoonful of butter (or substitute) 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 cupful of hot milk 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of grated cheese 
1 cupful of cooked spinach, more or less 
8 eggs 
Make a white sauce melting the 
butter in a saucepan, adding the flour, 
and gradually stirring in the hot milk. 
Cook until smooth, stirring constantly. 
Add the salt, remove from fire, and cool 
slightly. The cheese should be soft. Any 
leftover, canned,* or fresh spinach may 
be used, and in any amount from 4 cup- 
ful to 1 cupful or even more. Separate 
the eggs ain the unbeaten yolks, one 
at a ‘—. to the white sauce. Add the 
cheese and spinach and mix well. Beat 
he whites until stiff and dry and fold 
e sauce mixture, retaining as much 
of f the air as possible. Turn into a well- 
-dish, and bake in a mod- 


te me 5d for 40 tes, 
era tp or 40 minu 

or until ona rece) browned. The 
souffle hee tp not be disturbed after plac- 
ing it in the oven, as it falls easily. 

as soon as it is taken from the oven. This 
amount serves from 4 to 6 ns gener- 
ously.—Mrs. H. H. 8., Nebraska. 


Stuffed Carrots 
6 large, boiled carrots 
2 onions 
2 tablespoonfuls of mayonnaise 
Salt 
Paprika 
Gravy 
Hollow out the centers of the carrots 
and mince the scrapings with the onions. 
Add the salad dressing, season to taste, 
and replace the mixture in the hollows 
of the carrots. Bake for 30 minutes in 
brown gravy. Serve hot—Miss M.C. R., 
Florida. 
Mexican Rice 
8 tablespoonfuls of bacon drippings 
1 clove of garlic 
1 cupful of rice 
8 tomatoes 
Salt and pepper 
Put the bacon drippings in a heavy 
skillet with the garlic. ‘Add the cleaned 
and washed rice, and let it brown, stirring 
constantly. When the rice is a golden 
brown, add the tomatoes, led and 
diced. Add about 1 pint of water, or 
enough to cover the rice. Let it boil. The 
rice will take up the water rapidly. When 
the water is gone, add salt, and more 
water. Lower the blaze, and cover close- 
ly, for about 20 minutes, adding more 
water if necessary. It should s quite 
dry for serving. ‘This is the genuine 
Mexican method for cooking rice.—Mrs. 
A. Q., California. 


Potato Frosting 
1 large potato, baked 
Butter, size of walnut 
Powdered sugar 
1 teaspoonful of flavoring 
Remove the skin from the potato, and 
beat until creamy. Add the utter, and 
beat again. Beat in enough wdered 
sugar to make the mixture thick, and 
flavor as you please.—Miss J. H. S., Ni ew 
Brunswic 





ROUND TABLE 
Recipes From Readers 


All Tested in the 
Better Homes and Gardens 
Kitchen 















Green-Pepper Pine- 
Apple Salad 
l'his is an ornamental salad as well 
as delicious to the taste. Select 3 firm 
green peppers, remove the seeds, and 
stuff with the following: 
2 packages of Philadelphia cream cheese 
% cupful of crushed pineapple 
1 pimento, cut very fine 
2 tablespoonfuls of pecan nutmeats, 
chopped fine 
1 teaspoonful of gelatine 
Mix the cream cheese, the pineapple 
drained from its ie the pimento, ‘and 
the nutmeats. k the itine in 2 
teaspoonfuls of the pineapple juice, and 
dissolve over hot water. Add this to the 
pineapple mixture. Fill the r 
shells and set on ice to harden. With « 
very sharp knife, cut crosswise the 
= into Nees slices and asian lettuce 
eaves with mayonnaise .— Mrs. 
M. K. W., Giishens. 


German Steak 


Cut 2 pounds of thin-cut round steak 
into 3-inch strip Roll these strips 
around several slices of raw potato and 
a slice or two of onion. Spri with salt 
and pepper. Tie each of these little bun- 
dies up, and around each wrap a thin 

iece of bacon, skewering. Dust with 
our and simmer in a Dutch oven for 1 
—~ a, me more —_ occasion- 

y and turning often, adding moisture 
when needed. Cook until the steak is 
done and the potatoes are tender.—Mrs. 
C. J. M., Texas. 

Creamed-Cabbage Salad 

Chop 1 medium-sized head of al 
into fine ne Add 1 green pe 
chopped * and 2 tableapeestile of 
celery seed. In a bowl place 1 cupful of 

xi Agee 4 cupful of evaporated 

and he cupful of vinegar. Beat 
well, and pour over the cabbage which 
has been seasoned with a little salt.— 
Mrs. D. T., New Jersey. 


Caramel Pudding 

% cupful of white sugar 

% cupful of brown sugar 

1 cupful of boiling water 

1 cupful of flour 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

% cupful of milk 

% cupful of raisins 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Salt 

Mix and boil the first 3 ingredients. 

Make a batter of the other ingredients, 
and pour into a greased -dish. 
Pour the sirup over the batter and bake. 
As it bakes the pudding will rise my te 
the top leaving luscious sirup in the bot- 
tom.—Mrs. G. 8. M., Idaho. 


Carolina Rarebit 


To the contents of 1 can of tomato 
soup, , which has been Pre preinn a 
4 of a stalk of celery, 1 een pep- 
per and 1 epee all choppe in small 
pieces. Cook slow. vo etable 
are soft; then add % poms 
cheese, stirring constantly over a lew 
flame until the cheese has melted. Serve 
py hot on fresh toast.—Mrs. A. T. 
North Carolina. 
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Ginger Cake With Sauce 

1 cupful of sugar 

4 cupful of shortening 

2 eggs 

1 cupful of dark molasses 

2% cupfuls of flour 

2 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 

1 teaspoonful of cinnamon 

1 teaspoonful of ginger 

2 teaspoonfuls of cocoa 

34 cupful of sweet milk 

1 cupful of raisins 

\{ teaspoonful of salt 

14 cupful of coconut 

Cream the sugar and. shortening 

and add the well-beaten eggs and the 
molasses. Sift the flour, baking pow- 
der, spices, and cocoa, adding alter- 
nately with the milk. Beat t oroly; 
then add the raisins and the coconut, 
which have been dredged in flour. 
Bake in a moderate oven (325 de- 
grees) for 45 minutes. Serve with the 
following sauce: 

\% cupful of sugar 

14 cupful of water 

1 tablespoonful of flour 

\{ eupful of fruit juice 

1 tablespoonful of sirup or maple 

flavoring 
Boil these ingredients for about 1 

minute. Serve the sauce on the cake. 
—Mrs. A. L. B., Missouri. 


City Chickens 
Cut 2 pounds of pork tenderloin 
and 2 pounds of veal steak in pieces 
about 1% inches square. Put alter- 
nately a piece of veal and a piece of 
pork on wooden skewers until 6 
pieces are used. Roll each “chicken” 
in cracker crumbs and beaten egg. 
Season and brown well on all sides. 
Put in a roaster, add 2 cupfuls of 
water, cover, and bake for 2 hours. 
When done, add a cupful of rich milk 
to make the gravy —Mrs. M. R. C., 
Pennsylvania. 
Date Chews 
1 cupful of sugar 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
% cupful of flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of chopped dates 
1 cupful of chopped walnut meats 
2 eggs 
Mix and sift ther the in- 
gredients. Add the dates and the 
nuts. Beat the eggs lightly and stir 
into the first mixture. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven (350 degrees). When 
done, cut into little squares while still 
hot. Fold into balls, then roll in 
powdered sugar.—Mrs. R. M., Mis- 
souri. 
Cornflakes Pudding 
1 cupful of ground cornflakes 
2 eggs 
1 cupful of sweet milk 
% cupful of brown sugar 
1 tablespoonful of shortening 
% cupful of wheat flour 
8 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of nutmeg and cinna- 
mon 
% pound of raisins 
Beat the eggs and the milk with the 
sugar and the butter. Add the flour 
and ground cornflakes, the baking 
powder and the spices, and lastly, the 
raisins. Pour in a greased pudding 
pan, bake in a moderate oven (350 
degrees). Serve with a caramel or 
spice sauce.—E. T. 8., Iowa. 


Apricot and Graham Cracker Delight 

¥% pound of dried apricots 

1?) cupfuls of granulated sugar 

1 pint of whipping cream 

Graham crackers 

Cook apricots and sugar until rich 

and sirupy. Cool. ll several 
graham crackers fine. Fill sherbet 
glasses with a layer of graham crack- 
ers, then apricots, alternating and 
topping with whipped cream. This 
recipe makes 6 generous servings,— 
Mrs. G. E. P., Iowa. 
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MR. ARTIST, PLEASE DRAW THIS KIND OF PICTURE 
TO ILLUSTRATE THIS ADVERTISEMENT 


Draw the kind of woman who takes great pride in her home, 
from cellar to attic — for this is a Fels-Naptha adver-— 
tisement. 


She may have a little house. She may have a big house. 

| But whichever it is, she runs it sensibly and capably. 

Her. work goes along like clock-work —— she plans things to 
save herself as much as possible. That's why she uses 
Fels—Naptha. 


' (Since you are an artist, you may not know much about 
household things, so we'll explain. Fels-Naptha is the 
soap that gives extra help. It's more than soap alone. 
It's good golden soap combined with plenty of ngptha. 
Naptha is the safe, gentle ‘dirt-loosener dry cleaners use. 
Naturally, the soap and naptha, working together, result 
in extra help. This extra help makes Fels-Naptha get 
clothes clean clear through without hard rubbing. So— 

picture the sort of woman who appreciates a real bargain 

in washing value. ) 


Of course we can't tell you just how she'll»look, the 

color of her hair and eyes,—but she will be brigit, trim 
and attractive. You know — the sort of woman who reasons 
things out for hérself. They're Auickest to take advantage 
of the extra help that Fels—Naptha can give. 


As to what you have the woman doing, that's up to you. 

Of course Fels—Naptha's main job is helping with the weekly 
wash, so you might show her doing that. If you do, you can 
have her at either tub or washing machine, for Fels—Naptha 
works well in both of them. She might be hanging out the 
clothes, and if she is, put a lot of breeze and sunshine 
into the picture — something to show the airy freshness of 
clothes that are home—washed with Fels—Naptha. 





Another idea: She might be smelling a bar of Fels-—Naptha, 
for that's the test thousands of women have made to 

prove to themselves that this soap holds plenty of naptha. 
{You can smell the clean naptha odor in every bar.) Or 
then again, you can show her doing household cleaning, for 
} Fels—Naptha is welcome extra help for that, too. 


FELS & COMPANY 
Philadelphia 
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© 1929, Fels & Co. 


SPECIAL OFFER— fF 
Free for theask- J 
ing, a handy ff 
little device to 
aid you with m-:- 
your wash 
Just mail 


the coupon. 











% | 

e } 
Fels & Company, Philadelphia, Pa. B.H.—10-29 / a | 
| Please send me, free and pre- Name. ! 
paid, the handy little device offered | 
in this advertisement. Address 
J City State | 
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B eauty - in keeping with 
its well known Quality 


; O say the Monarch is beautiful is to tell only part 
4 of what you will feel when you see it. 

There are models that will do credit to the most elab- 
a orate kitchen...models for the modest bungalow. Also a 
choice of colors. Warm, glowing Sunshine-Yellow; cool, 
restful Nile-Green; and immaculate white, of course. 


There are small ranges and large ones; with bake ovens 
and pastry ovens; models with kitchen heater and models 
without; automatic time-clock controls and oven tem- 
perature controls; in fact, every design and every feature 
anyone could ibly ask. And...every single one of 
these ranges built to give the complete satisfaction 
Monarch Ranges have been giving for the past thirty years. S ! 
Perfect baking qualities! Faeal convenience! pacpeing on- 
omy! Everything that helps to make electric cooking so delightful. 


Did you ever ask yourself, “Is it practical for me to cook with electri- 
city?” We have a book that answers that question. May we send it? 


Easy to Pay For on the 
Monarch Practical Payment Plan 


’ This is our plan for helping Monarch dealers 
@ grant you very easy installment terms. It k 




















be varied to meet your particular re- 

uirements. ALL Monarch dealers have it at 

é, eir dis so feel no hesitancy in asking 
for details. If you prefer, write us direct. 


—and MONARCH Wood-Coal Ranges 
==} foo— 


Monarch Malleable Ranges for coal and 
wood are quite as handsome as Monarch 
Electric Ranges. They come in White, Nile- 
Green or Ivory-Tan enamel...and beneath 
the beautiful y is the same old-time 

le iron construction we have always 
used. Economy and lasting service are just 
as important today as ever. Choose the 
Monarch and get both beauty and quality. 






















.MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 2477 Lake Street, BEAVER DAM, WISCONSIN 
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Tuna-Fish Scallop 
1% cupfuls of carrots, cubed 
% cupful of onions, chopped fine 
1% cupfuls of potatoes, cubed 
4 tablespoonfuls of flour 
2 tablespoonfuls of butter 
2 cupfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 small can of tuna fish 
1 can of peas 
Boil the carrots and onions to- 
gether in the water drained from a 
can of peas. After 15 minutes, add the 
potatoes and boil until the vegetables 
are tender. : 
Make a white sauce by blending 
the flour and the butter, which has 
been melted, add the milk and salt 
1 tablespoonful of lemon Juice, and 
cook in a double boiler for 15 min- 
utes. If any juice is left on the vege- 
tables when they are tender, substi- 
tute this for part of the milk. 
d the peas to the other vege- 
tables. Break the fish into small 
ieces and mix with the white sauce. 
utter a baking-dish, then put in a 
layer of vegetables, a layer of white 
sauce, and so on until all are used. 
Cover with buttered bread crumbs 
and bake in the oven until browned 
on top. This amount serves 8 ns 
generously.—Mrs. J. F. H., Massa- 
chusetts. 


Hominy Fritters 

1 cupful of cooked hominy grits, cold 

2 eggs 

1 teaspoonful of baking powder 

% to % cupful of flour 

Mix the ingredients well. Drop from 

the end of a spoon into deep, hot fat, 
and cook until light brown. Serve 
with hard sauce.—Mrs. J. B. C., 
North Carolina. 


My Kind of Meat Loaf 


Wipe the meat with a damp cloth 
food a 


before grinding it in the pper. 
Boil 2 ay and remove the 
shells. Break 1 raw in a mixing- 
bowl with the ground meat, cracker 
crum z — parsley, — . 
tract, an pper. 1x weil. 
Form in a lo foat with the hard- 
boiled in the center of the loaf, 
placing them lengthwise so that when 
the loaf is sli the eggs will be 
sliced crosswise. Place slices of bacon 
in a baking-dish lengthwise, and 
lace the meat loaf on them. Bake 
rom 2% to 3 hours in a moderate 
oven (350 degrees). Baste occasion- 
ally with drawn butter made by 
pouring 1 cupful of boiling water over 
1 tabl nful of butter. Dip 2 or 3 
spoonfuls over the loaf about every 
30 minutes. When done, the loaf 
should be a beautiful dark brown. 
Set in a cool place until cold, then slice 
very thin.—Mrs. F. 1. R., Kentucky. 


Combination Salad 
1 cupful of cabbage, chopped fine 
1% cupfuls of canned apricots, cut in 
small pieces (fresh apricots may 
be used in season) 
Mayonnaise or sour-cream salad 
dressing 
Lettuce 
Mix the cabbage and apricots 
lightly, and add enough mayonnaise 
or sour-cream salad ing to moist 
sufficiently. Heap a spoonful of the 
mixture on a crisp lettuce leaf, top 
with a spoonful of ing, and sprin- 
ee eee 
quan is cient for four servings. 
—M. E. A., California. 
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Vegetable Croquettes 
With Cheese Sauce 
1 cupful of peas, cooked 
1 cupful of diced carrots, cooked 
2 cupfuls of mashed potatoes 
\% teaspoonful of Worcestershire 
sauce 
2 teaspoonfuls of cream 
1 teaspoonful of salt 
1 egg, beaten 
Fresh bread crumbs 
Be sure the peas and carrots have 
been drained thoroly of all water. 
Using a fork, mix the mashed pota- 
toes, the Worcestershire sauce, the 
cream, salt, and the vegetables. Mix 
thoroly all together. Shape into cro- 
quettes, dip in the beaten egg, then 
in the bread crumbs, and drop into 
hot, deep fat and cook until brown. 
Drain on brown paper and serve with 
Cheese Sauce: 
Cheese Sauce 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
1 cupful of milk 
% cupful of grated cheese 
% teaspoonful of salt 
Blend the flour and butter wgether 
in &@ saucepan over a low flame. Add 
the milk, and bring to the boiling 
point, stirringconstantly untilsmooth. 
Then mix in the cheese and salt, stir- 
ring until the cheese is melted. Serve 
over the croquettes.—Mrs. C. R. R., 
Massachusetts. 


A Birthday Cake for the !-Year-Cld 


Heap mashed potatoes upon a 
large plate, and mold them into a 
form that resembles a cake. Over the 
top of the cake, spread a frosting of 
green peas that have been cooked and 
mashed thru a sieve. Decorate the 
sides with rings of well-cooked car- 
rots. In the top, stick up a straight, 
cleaned, raw carrot with a candle in it, 

I found this cake most satisfac- 
tory from all points of view. It was 
edible and digestible for the amateur 
host, and at the same time satisfied 
the critical demands of 3, 4 and 5- 
year-old guests, who knew full well the 
my pain Sm a birthday party with 
no cake.—Mrs. B. D., Wisconsin. 


Orange-and-Nut Mousse 
% cupful of chopped almonds 
1% cupfuls of orange juice 
\% cupful of lemon juice 
1% cupfuls of powdered sugar 
1 pint of heavy cream 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Blanch the almonds and brown 
them in the oven. Mix the fruit juices 
and half the sugar together. Let 
stand until the sugar is thoroly dis- 
solved. Whip the cream, adding the 
rest of the sugar, the vanilla onl the 
chopped nuts, and combine with the 
fruit Juice mixture and pour into a 
fancy mold which has been chilled. 
Adjust the cover and seal with strip 
of cheesecloth dip in melted but- 
ter. The ice ens the fat and a 
perfect seal is formed. Pack in equal 
parts of ice and salt and let stand 
for 3% hours. This may also be 
molded in the mechanical refriger- 
ator. This amount will serve eight 
persons generously.—Mrs. W. B. H., 
New Jersey. 


Apples and Country Sausage 

5 Cpe of sausage 

$$ cupful of hot water 

Core the apples and scoop them 

out, leaving the bottoms unbroken. 
Stuff with well-seasoned sausage. 
Place in the dish in a fairly hot oven 
(450 degrees) until the sausage and 


apples are lightly browned on 
Cover with a lid and decrease 
heat to 400 until the apples 


are tender.—Mrs. R. J., Iowa. 
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you can make scores of 

delicious new salads and 
desserts with the 

Frigidaire “Cold Control” 


sensational new Frigid- 
aire “*Cold Control”’ brings 
you an added service . . . a serv- 
ice that practically doubles the 
pleasure of having an auto- 
matic refrigerator in your 
home. It enables you to regu- 
late, at will, the time required 
to freeze ice. It permits you to 
have delicious frozen desserts 
that require extreme cold... 
‘henever you want them. 
And the “Cold Control’ is 
only one of many added 
that Frigidaire 
The 
power unit is extra- 


features 
now offers. 


powerful yet in- 
credibly quiet. You 
don’t hear it start, 
stop, or run. And it 
is placed in the bot- 
tom of the cabinet 
... out of sight and 
out of the way. 
There is no exposed 


mechanism... 


FRIGIDAIRE 


More than a MILLION in we 





nothing to catch dust or dirt. 

The new Frigidaire cabinets 
are both practical and beauti- 
ful. They are remarkably easy 
to clean. The top is flat and 
usable. Shelves are waist-high 
from the floor and easy toreach. 
There is no stooping necessary. 

We have just prepared a free 
book giving facts you'll want 
to know about electric refrig- 
eration and about the many 
Frigidaire features that save 
time, work, and trouble. Mail 
the coupon for this book. 
We will also send 
a complimentary 
copy of the big 
illustrated Frigid- 
aire recipe book. 
Mail coupon today. 


D> KK — 


Frigidaire Corporation, 

Subsidiary of General Motors 
Corporation, 

Dept. F-906, Dayton, Ohio. 

Please send me your book 

about Frigidaire, also a cop 


of the Frigidaire recipe 
+++ both free. 


In Canada, address Frigidaire 
Corpora 


tion, 1604 Sterling 
Tower, Toronto, Ontario. 








OAK FLOORS 


INVITE SUNLIGHT 
...and cheer.. and gatety 


How open and friendly, how hospi- 
table and welcoming are fine oak 
floors! In this home you couldn’t feel 
depressed—ever! In the day, the oak 
floors gleam with sunlight pouring 
through the windows. At night, their 
smooth, polished surface reflects fire 
and candle-light with open gaiety. 

Oak Flooring makes any home more 
sunnily appealing. It is adaptable to 
any type of architecture or interior 
decoration. There is, rhaps, no 
house in which oak, beantifully grained, 
lustrous and clean, is not the finest 
flooring that could be laid. 


Yet Oak Flooring is comparatively 
inexpensive. Frequently it costs less 
than manufactured flooring substi- 
tutes or carpeting—and, while these 
may wear and lose their vogue, oak 
mellows to a deeper richness. A strong- 
hearted oak floor will offer faithful 
service for more than a hundred 
years! Ask your architect, contractor, 
or lumber dealer for an estimate. 


If you build or buy a new home, 


or remodel an old one, insist on oak 
floors. Write for freeillustrated booklet, 


“The Story of Oak Floors.”” Oak Floor-’ 


ing Manufacturers Association of the 
U. S., 1266 Builders’ Building, Chicago. 


THIS MASTER TRADE-MARK is stamped on 
the under side of all Oak Flooring pro- 


duced by membere of the Oak Flooring 
Manufacturers Association of the United 
States. It is complete protection for you. 


A 
4 


Every Fg is thoroughly inspected and ao- G 
curately graded, ae uniformly high 
@ y. 


M 
_ 





There is beauty and character in the natural grain 
of Oax* that lesser materials can mever hope to express. 











untie knots. But 


David Starr Jordan Defines Garden 


[Continued from page 23] 


of him an ichthyol- 





for Jordan life has 
no limits. He is as 
interested in a fairy 
tale as in the most 
ponderous scientific 
volume, as excited 
about a new dessert 
as about a plan to 
assure world peace. 
In brief, he isa com- 
plete man. 

I was startled out 
of my reverie by 
Jordan’s deep voice 
calling, ‘‘Here, 
Jock, Jock, Jock!” 

In a minute a 
large and shaggy 
English sheep dog 
bounded into sight. 
His paws were of 
elephantine size. 
Hair drizzled down 
over his head. One 
marveled that the 
kindly brown eyes 





WRITE US FOR 
OUR HELP ; 


F YOU have a question 
concerning a home or a 
garden subject, and you do 
not find it answered in the 
articles which appear in the 
magazine, feel free to write 
to us for our help, stating 
exactly what you wish to 
know. This is a service we 
are happy to render to Better 
Homes and Gardens readers. 
Address your inquiries to 
The Subscribers’ Informa- 
tion Bureau, 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
inclose a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope for the 
answer we shall send you. 


Dre Gdilern 


Better. Homes 


ogist such as my- 
self. Working in the 
arden may lead 
m into the largest 
ardening of all— 
arming, or into 
landscape garden- 
ing, or into tree 
surgery. Then, too, 
association with 
flowers from baby- 
hood is certain to 
make a better man 
out of the boy.” 
We had waiked 
thru agateway into 
a lovely little patio. 
It was a garden 
within a garden, a 
rivate little flower- 


Mrs. Jordan, away 
from the larger, 
public garden that 
anyone may see. 
The lawn was not 








could see thru the 

blur. Doctor Jordan patted the uplifted 

head. “Suppose you and Bosco show 

me Parker what a real fight can be 
e ” 


Instantly the dog and monkey were 
“at it.” The d butted the monkey, 
goat style, and rolled him over. Bosco 
swung above Jock, kicking, scratching 
biting, chattering. The dog jumped 
over and round and under the monkey, 
barking furiously. Soon there was one 
whirling, futuristic picture of dog and 
monkey lost in the dust, to the tune of 
more or less synchronized barking and 
chattering. 


“fF THAT'S enough, boys,” the master 
said quietly. And instantly the 
animal from England and the one from 
the Philippines stopped fighting. They 
looked at each other benignly. Jock saw 
a place where, he was afraid, he had hurt 
the monkey, so he solicitously licked it. 
“They’re close friends,” said the hu- 
man member of the triumvirate. “No 
matter how vigorously they fight, they’re 
always careful not Gar each other.” 

“That’s more than people can say. If 
nations fought in a similarly spectacular 
fashion, without doing each other any 
harm, I wouldn’t object to war so 
strongly.” 

The naturalist-teacher had touched 
upon a subject close to his heart. His 
reputation in the advocacy of peace is 
international. He continued: “I am 
opposed to war not only as a humani- 
tarian but as a biologist. At the time 
of the Boer War I began the study of 
the ravages of war upon posterity, and 
my findings impressed me deeply. As 
lo ago as 1907, Linstituted at Stan- 
ford niversity a course of lectures on 
international conciliation. Yet I do not 
maintain that peace can be secured by 
mere submission. To lie down before 
aggression is to accept the doctrine that 
might makes right, and, furthermore, 
to throw open the door to new assaults.’ 

Suddenly the ea ee (he has 
written more about than any other 
man) was saying: “A en has a 
large value in vocatio guidance as 
well as in a thousand other ways.” 

“In vocational guidance?” 

“The child who a garden in which 
to play and work has a better chance to 
find out for himself what he wants to be,” 
he said. “It may be that ridding a plant 
of parasites will lead him into entomolo 
as a career. The fish pond may e 


the don’t-step-on- 

Ages sort, clipped like a convict’s hair. 

t was friendly and we did not 
hesitate to sit on it. 

The sun was setting when Mrs. Jordan 
called us in to dinner. The memory of 
that chicken dinner will linger almost as 
long as Doctor Jordan’s words. It was 
— Ao Mrs. on = 

intelligence requires the support o 
good substantial food. 

After dinner I had a glimpse of the 
Jordan home. I realized anew that 
here was an international couple. On 
the walls, paintings by men of three na- 
tions. Here an ash tray from China, 
there a stand from old Europe; here, as 
a wall decoration, a piece of tapa cloth 
from Samoa; standing in the corner a 
Japanese cane carved to look un- 
cannily like a snake. It was a varied 
house, full of many little wonders, yet 
first of all a home. 

It was a small house fora famous per- 
sonage to have—ten rooms. Even so, 
several hundred students of Stanford 
remy: to squeeze into it the first Tues- 
day of each month, when Jordan holds 
open house. And it has housed states- 
men and scientists from all the conti- 
nents and many of the islands of the 
world. 

Somehow the house is like Doctor 
Jordan—international, yes, but Ameri- 
can first of all. One would not find 
either the house or the en in any 
country except America. d while Jor- 
dan loves the Orient, he loves the Mid- 
dlewest of these United States even more. 
He takes pride in knowing nally 
many Europeans of note, but I think he 
is a little more proud of the fact that he 
knows from ten to five hundred people 
in each of Indiana’s 92 counties. 

“How do you manage to get so much 


out of life?” was my question. 

“Perhaps by living swing te within 
a single lifetime,” he replied. ‘“They have 
been more or less independent lives. 
First, and for the love of it, that of a 
naturalist and explorer; second, also for 
the love of |it, that of a teacher; and 
third, from a sense of duty, that of a 
minor prophet of democracy.” 

As Doctor Jordan stood in the garden 
and waved good-by when I drove away, 
I thought: That beautiful garden is a 
fitting frame for him. He deserves the 
title of “Man.” And ever since, not 
only because of what he said but because 
of what he is, gardens and men have 
meant more to me. 


nd for Doctorand . 
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There’s Magic in Wallpaper 


- [Continued from page 28] 


that kindofpaper. Ifyou ieee ar i i 
a period room, itis simple enough to loo 
back and discover what type of design 
was consistent with that period and 
choose a wallpaper that is right. In fur- 
nishing the house that does not follow 
any definite type in its architectural and 
decorative scheme, there are myriads of 
wallpapers. Let us see how to go about 
choosing them. 

Wallpaper has two uses—thestructural 
and the ceoneutive, 
Under structural 
value, I should class 
the type of design, 
the texture of the 
material, and the 
scale of the draw- 
ing. It is possible 
by the proper use of sh 
a well-designed 


“Great weather! 


Neighbors 


You're right, sir! 
Some cooler tonight, sir! 
Pees 7 have to be painting that 


owe Next year my tomatoes will beat 


not have any feeling of strength. It 
should be used in a more subtle room, 
where the other materials are more deli- 
cate both in texture and design. Satin 
finish or so-called silk papers should 
have quite luxurious surroundings. They 
are more formal, and do not harmonize 
with either heavy lines or dark colors. 
We also hear so often he see 
should be used with plain draperies.” I’m 
not so sure about that. It is true that 
violently figured 
walls should have 
simple drapery ma- 
terial, but it need 
not necessarily be 
plain. Simplestripes 
and conventional 
patterns in two or 
more colors look 
better with floral 


wallpaper on the your potatoes! ; wallpaper than 
walls to counteract ... A layer of gravel, you said? spots of plain, unre- 
or conceal structur- That tree’slookingfunny! ...Isent  Jieved color. Two 


al faults in a room, 
or to accentuate 
beauties of propor- 
tion or line. For in- 
stance, there is a 
general belief that 
small rooms demand 
small patterns. This 
is not exactly true. Small rooms demand 
open backgrounds, tho of course, the 
ttern should not be too large or too 
eavy. If there is background showing, or 
if the pattern is drawn in several planes, 
such asshadow leaves behind thestronger- 
colored ones, it gives an added effect of 
space and makes the room seem larger. 
In the same way in a greater degree 
picture papers with pomeere in the 
drawing camouflage the actual wall sur- 
faces and make the rooms where they 
are used seem bigger to the eye. Stripes 
give the effect of a higher cen! but so 
also do patterns with lines poawes up- 
ward, tho not so severe as definite stripes. 
Foliage patterns, forest scenes, where the 
upright trunks of trees show, or conven- 
tional designs with elongated medallions 
pointing toward the ceiling will also help 
to raise the ceiling line to the casual ob- 
server. 


pleasure 


PaeaArs your room is too high. 
Then the opposite is true, horizontal 
lines in the pattern, such as a horizon line 
of hills, or spreading vine designs that 
grow across the paper, will make the 
room seem lower and more inviting. A 
wallpaper with a close all-over pattern 
such as a tapestry design or conventional 
paper with the background completely 
covered, will serve to construct a room 
and make it seem smaller. Of course, the 
darker such a paper is the more it gives 
this effect. A eu | bold et will 
give unity to a broken-up wall space. 
such as a hallway, or conceal the bad 
proportions of a room, since its design 
and color interest take the attention from 
the wall space itself. A simple, dignified 
paper, inconspicuous in itself, es the 
shape of the room more noticeable. For 
instance, if you are papering a little 
gabled bedroom with a scattered floral 
pattern, it is usually best to run the 
popes over the ceiling also. If the ceiling 
is left plain, its irregularity and broken 
lines are much more noticeable than if it 
is ag like the wale. ; al 
ere are pompous living-rooms wit 
heavy furniture, or with walls partially 
lined with books, that demand wallpaper 
of a hea F rane oy myaonees bro to 
give the solidity that is consistent. Plain 
smooth paper is not as warm and does 


him some honey; 
He likes it, you know, in the comb.” 
(Can anyone measure the genuine 


In talking of garden and home?) 
—Helen Cowles LeCron 


designs of the same 
type should not be 
used together in a 
room, but materials 
both for draperies 
and upholstery, 
combining in some 
way two or more of 
the colors in the wallpaper design, are 
more restful and eatish, ing than a pre- 
ponderance of one shade, which is likely 
to unbalance your room. 

The decorative value of wallpaper is 
easier to understand than the structural. 
We know that warm light colors brighten 
and make a more livable north room. Per- 
haps we do not realize that the presence 
of yellow and white in any color is the 
element that makes it warm and light. 


— cream, orange, yellow, gold, 
nile-green—all these colors, used in 
quantity, will make a cheerless room 
seem sunnier and more pleasant. They 
are like indoor sunlight. Shades of blue 
cool a room and temper too bright sun- 
light or glaring light. Green, blue, gray 
lavender, and some bluish pinks are use 
to make a cool, restful room by those who 
are color wise. Therefore, in selecting 
wallpaper, study the exposure of your 
room, the number of windows, and its 
use. Dining-rooms may be more gay and 
exciting than living-rooms, where we 
wish to rest and spend more of our time. 
In general, bedrooms should be restful 
and quiet, but playrooms, radio-rooms, 
———s b ast-rooms, and even 
kitchens may blossom out in the most 
excitable of color schemes without being 
tiring or unpleasant. Red is the most 
invigorating color, and should be used 
rather sparingly or counteracted by 
shades of dull green, gray, or some other 
restful shade. A room mostly in 
winter should have warmer, darker col- 
ors than a living-room in a summer home. 
A child’s room should, above all, be cheer- 
ful and gay, which means light, clear 
tones; whereas a man’s study might be 
dark and rich with browns, hennas, gold, 
and deep tones of bluish green without 
depressing his stronger personality. The 
lighting of a room has a great deal to do 
with its effect and this depends in the 
daytime upon the windows and exposure, 
and at night upon the lamps. Let us not 
get into the intricacies of lighting now, 
ut consider it when you buy your paper. 
Today there is every type of desi 
and every combination of color available 
in modern wallpapers. They can be made 
to dominate a Sieentiots scheme, setting 
the key for the other furnishings but 
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Steel Alloyed with Copper 
Gives Maximum 


Rust-Resistance! 


Sheet metal is coming into very general 
use for building construction because of 
its splendid service and economy. When 
used for roofing and siding it is strong, 
durable, andreasonable in cost; and offers 
the best possible protection against fire 


_and lightning. It is important to use the 


right material. Look for this brand on 








te , 
Steel Sheets 
for Better Sheet Metal Work 


Made from KEYSTONE Copper Steel 
LOOK FOR APOLLO BELOW BRAND 


Apo._o-KeystoneE Galvanized embodies all the 
excellent qualities of the old Apollo brand, and 
in addition has a Keystone Rust-resisting Cop- 
per Steel alloy base. These sheets last longest 
for roofing and siding, spouting, and all exposed 
sheet metal work. Keystone quality also excels 
for tanks, culverts, flumes and all similar uses. 


For tin roofs for residences and public buildings, use 
i¢ Copper Steel Roofing Tin Plates; clean, 
fireproof, durable and satisfactory. 
} This Company is the oldest and largest manufac- 
¢ turer of a complete line of Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Full Finished Sheets, Automobile Sheets, and 
Special Sheets for all known uses; also Tin and 
Tere Plates adapted to every requi t. Sold 
~ by leading metal merchants. Write for copies of 
our RoorinG Trin and AnTI-CORROSIVE 
MeTAL booklets; valuable to property owners, 













AmertcaN SHEET AND TIN PLate Company 


SussipiarRy OF UNITED STATES STEEL Corporation 


General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





































































entirely carrying the weight of the 
room, or the paper can be an incon- 
spicuous background for more decor- 
ative furnishings. Many rooms de- 
pend upon some interesting highly 
colored scenic for their entire interest, 
and the other furnishings are simple . 
in the extreme. This is often done 
in some of our “‘modernistic settings, 
and “modern” wallpapers are begin- 
ning to appear in t numbers to 


A clock in the dining supply this demand. The choice of 


room is essential, on an unusual paper will give instant 
chimney-piece, side- personality to a room, and since wall- 
board or shelf. WEstT- paper is not an expensive element, it 


MINSTER CHIME No. 
100 is in the finest 
American walnut 
with richly burled 
panels, with raised 


gives an interesting variety without 
elaborate refurnishing. 


Parents Should 


bronze numerals on a Know 
ilvered dial. 12 i . 
high. 355.00 [Continued from page 25] 


extent by the regime in many homes. 

The second class of students which 
‘parents bequeath to the college is the 
pleasure-seeker. His philosophy is to 
rationalize all unpleasant necessities, 


. 6 but for the most part to avoid them. 

eautifu TAUNCA WALNUE | ke is ai cpicuretn, usually a profi 

cient idler, and too often an accom- 

plished dandy. He conceives of the 

came as a  cpier vos country ~- 

e . . and. every social enterprise is grist for 

A friendly clock in this mellow wood his mill without bothering with the 

coarser grains of hard study. He is 

, h - despair of = van yes for he > 
often a very able and an egotistic 

adds great decorative charm bluffer. He is the thorn in the side of 

the dean of women, for he is usually 

irresistible with the girls. He is the 

delight of the fraternities and the 





CLOCK in beautiful mellow walnut, corarisien, for he ts the bright a 

seth nary in e€ soci eavens. me- 

adds the final distinguished touch to times he is merely a reckless, carefree, 

a decorative scheme. In living room, din- irresponsible satyr, frolicking joyous- 
ing room, and many types of bedrooms, ly along his lighted way. n, he 


pre: be a purposeful and deliberate 
seeke 


such a clock just fits. r after pleasure. 








American walnut clocks by Seth Thomas ik Arsh cyaagtpeconinbe tomy ee ae 
are distinguished for their classic sim- deal of the Gehan soeeseting a? a 
plicity and the decorative beauty of the not want my son to work as I had 
specially selected walnut. to,” is the well-intentioned, but often 
sg y fatal policy of a hard-working parent; 
ee oe a A wide variety of style and price is of- ~ —— = pony seep gy 
A i ibrary, dining room, . shoveling or ving nails, the 
splendid clock for library, oe oe oak.  2ered. For every room, and every period Govesite aus ie eguadline-teate uaaien 
or hall. Evectric No. 22. America fd ly th ht Seth : : 
nut. Silvered dial. $37.56 oO ecoration exact y the rig t Set on a single evening spree than the 
Thomas Clock is to be had. father earns in two or three days. 
" Such indulgence is not far short of an 
Seth Thomas Clocks are tried and true. actual sin. Undoubtedly, too much 
Their proud traditions were laid down — ad fom — be anes a 
by America’s pioneer clock maker over a being deprived of any Prenton college 
century ago. The clock you buy now, advantages because of a lack of 
whether modern or a replica of an Early money _ there ‘4 danger - a 
A ° sotical it in its be paticn time and ene e 
merican original, will in its turn too much money to spend on a good 
treasured for years to come. penn ho Ste — of the 
: semester that the essential expenses 
For FREE BOOKLET showing other are paid for, and the frills coming 
charming Seth Thomas designs, write to — oe later a oe An 
p rovide the occasion for the w - 
An tientolees for living room ey 19 West 44th Street, New York City. fing letters which socially ambitious 
CymBaL No. 4 strikes each quarter iia pe ye arses — ey pm rem ee eet — 
ze i - fr names Of our ers. ¢ 1s a vic re- 
Choicest American walnut. $20.00 (Prices slightly higher in Far West and Canada) straint at home and of too much 


money to spend. 

The third class of students is the 
sensitive, shy individual. Such a one 
suffers from what is commonly called 
an “inferiority complex.”’ Students of 
this type refuse to talk in class. They 
shun all campus functions, and when 
they do timidly venture forth, they 
are “‘wallflowers,”’ and succeed in not 
only being miserable, but in inspiring 
a sort depression in their 


SETH THOMAS CLOCKS | 2&éotrsenewsrt 
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Cromar, a desk or dressing table 
clock, is in fine American walnut 
with painted garlands of dainty 
flowers. 4 inches high. $9.00 
































more codnemiinds ise One of 

the causes of such a lamentable atti- 
tude is a too sheltered home life. The 
son or daughter is devotedly shielded 
from every hard knock; they are kept 
selfishly at home and have not the 
social iousness born of the give- 
and-take of general society. 

A slightly different variety of per- 
son is the fawning, fearful individual 
who is forever endeavoring to fore- 
cast what the teacher or his class- 
mates expect of him, and then do it 
with craven alacrity. Students have 
an inelegant but expressive term to 
apply to such a one: they call him a 
“boot-licker’’! ye an attitude can 
never permit real academic progress, 
and will forever serve as He itive 
barrier to social happiness. The cause 
of such submissiveness is being bullied 
at home during childhood. Parents 
sdepaieg = .domiaeing and BO 

opting a domineering an - 
erent, instead of a firm and quiet, 
tone. 


The fourth class is the self-seeking - 


egotist who is continually seeking to 
impress the teacher and the c 

with his supposed ability. He is the 
one with the irresponsible tongue. He 
oe ger actually a good student, 

t spoils any good impression 
which he might otherwise make by 
being offensively prominent. He al- 
ways delays the teacher after class 
with his questions which are trans- 
parently calculated to impress the 
teacher. 

The cause of such a deplorable atti- 
tude lies directly at the door of the 
parents. In almost every case the 
child has been delu with flattery. 
The fond parents have injected an 
inordinate amount of ambition into 
his personality, and hence, his con- 
duct is a rationalization of the con- 
viction of future prominence. He has 
literally hitched his wagon to a star, 
and the only hope for his coming to 
his senses is for the hitching line to 
be severed. Such a process is usually 
handled indelicately by the students, 
and is commonly called hazing. The 
most effective, altho highly reprehen- 
sible, method of reducing a blatant 
student to a full comprehension of his 
humility is to entrust him to the 
tender mercies of his classmates. 


WORD | pee hazing is worthy of 

note. great many indignant 
parents loudly proclaim the barbarism 
of the college campus because of the 
hazing which is carried on, but from 
the point of view of the college ad- 
ministrator, there are two sides to 
the problem. If you wave a red 
in the face of a bull, there is boun 
to be some action. In the same way, 
haughtily. befor the outraged guae of 

'y before the out 
a group of democratic, sensible, and 
fairly intelligent college men, there is 
bound to be some action. Of course, 
the college must frown upon the prac- 
tice, but to forbid hazing is i 
at the symptom. Sa only real an 
permanent cure is for parents to rear 
such children as will be able to mi 
with his fellows on the campus wi 
out a mag poems the red flag 
of egotism. course, until parents 
do realize their share in the problem, 
it behooves college authorities sternly 
to repress every outburst which can 
be humanl 
Has the reader obtained the im- 

pression that college is a sort of freak 
museum with an assemblage of con- 


glomerate and nondescript personali- 
[Continued on page 91] 





('m no longer the furnace man!” 


And Masonite Structural Insulation brought it about. Used in 
the walls and roof, and between floors, this all-wood insulation 
keeps homes comfortable in coldest weather, and saves so sub- 
stantially in fuel bills that it permits of the installation of the 
most modern heating plants. 

You'll welcome Masonite’s protection — its ability to keep 
heat in and cold out—in winter. And you'll welcome its protec- 
tion in summer, too, for it shelters each room from the scorch- 
ing sun and keeps even the upper rooms refreshingly cool. 

When you build or remodel, use Masonite for outside walls, 
under the roof, and between floors. And as a plaster base, use 
Masonite Insulating Lath to safeguard each room from tem- 
perature extremes, to deaden sound, and to eliminate the un- 
sightly lath marks which mar the beauty of walls and ceilings. 

Masonite is not an expense, but an investment for 
better health and greater home comfort. That is why 
we urge you to investigate it fully. Fill in the cou- 
pon below. It brings the Masonite booklet that 
gives modern methods of insulating new homes 
and old. Mail it today. 


MASONITE CORPORATION 
111 West Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 


Masonite 


STRUCTURAL INSULATION + INSULATING LATH - PRESDWOOD 





MASONITE PRESDWOOD—a grain- [~~~ ——~—-—-—-"-7-7-7"" 
less wood board, ideal for paneling, MasonirTe Corporation, Dept. 865 
easy to work with 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, Illinois 


A beantifelly panclail intector-ihe very Latest Please send me, free, the story of Masonite. 


thing. It is Masonite Presdwood, for this 











smooth grainless wood takes any finish beauti- Name 

fully or can be used just as it is. It makes light 

shelving, radio cabinets and toys; is ideal for Street 

men and boys who like to make things; is strong 

and dense; does not crack or splinter. Get Ci s 

Presdwood from your lumber dealer and check DF ern ere re 
the coupon to receive the Presdwood booklet. Ifi d in Masonite Presdwood, check here (} 
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HEN I first mapped 
out my book articles 
for the year, I named 


this one, rather too confidently, 
“When Clubs Begin to Plan.” 

Then I had a sudden, if some- 
what belated, flash of intelligence. 
“T’m all wrong,” I said to my- 
self. “Clubs don’t begin to plan 
in October. They begin to plan 
in February or March, and in 
October the year’s program has 
been completed for at least three 
months, often longer. By Octo- 
ber the program is always printed 
or typed, and the year’s study is 
well under way. Nothing that I 
can say then will affect it in the 
least.”’ 

And yet, tho I realized fully 
that my second thought was 
best, I could not give up my 
idea of a club article in October. 
For every fall such letters as this 
one begin to-come to me: 


“Dear Mrs. LeCron: 

“This year our club is study- 
ing home economics; the public 
library has given us a list of 
splendid books along that line. The sub- 
ject assigned me for a paper is ‘Calories.’ 
Inasmuch as ‘Vitamines’ is the subject 
for the following program, two weeks 
later, and I do not wish our material to 
overlap, I wish you would suggest to me 
ways of handling my own day cleverly 
and thoroly. My paper should occupy a 
full hour. 

“Thanking you in advance, I am, 

“Truly yours,” 


Or this one: 
“Dear Mrs. LeCron. 

“T see by Better Homes and Gardens that 
you are offering help on literary subjects. 
I have to give a paper on ‘Women in 
Church and School.’ Please tell me, by 
return mail, what books on this subject 
to ask for at the public library. 

“Sincerely,”’ 


Or this: 

“Dear Mrs. LeCron: 

“My club is putting on a series of de- 
bates. I am assigned a paper early next 
month on the affirmative side of this sub- 
ject: ‘Resolved—that the literature of 
today is more beneficial to the club- 
woman than that of the Victorian era.’ 

“Please suggest some good books coy- 
ering this subject. 

“Yours truly,” 


Or this: 
“Dear Mrs. LeCron: 

“T am in despair. I have to write a book 
review for my club. What does one say 
in a book review? I haven’t the least idea. 





That Paper You Must Write 


Suggestions for Handling the Club Paper Assigned to You 


HELEN COWLES LECRON 





Mary Austin, whose books on the Southwest are 
being studied by clubs in all parts of the country 


Does one tell something about the author? 
Is it permissible to outline the plot? Shall 
I tell what J think of the book, or shall I 
give the opinion of the leading critics 
only? Please let me know as soon as 
possible. 

“Sincerely yours,” 











Elizabeth, queen of England, the sub- 
ject of probably the most discussed 
biography of the year,’ “Elizabeth 
and Essex,’ by Lytton Strachey 


oS, these are all actual letters, and 

each one is completely, utterly, ter- 
ribly typical. And inasmuch as in Octo- 
ber, you, a club member, are the helpless 
victim of the program committee, and in- 
asmuch as nothing I can do or say can 
commute your sentence, let me tell you, 
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as well as I can, how to make 
the best of a bad bargain. Not 
that all the subjects assigned by 
program committees are bad 
ones—no, indeed; some of them 
are excellent. Yet even so, you 
may not know just how to go 
about it to write your paper. 

Let us go back to our letters. 
The first one states that her 
club is studying home econom- 
ics. Honestly, I can think of no 
more interesting, vital, timely 
study than this one, if it is han- 
dled well, but as for labeling two 
separate programs by such dull 
titles as “Calories” and “Vita- 
mines,’’ of that I have my opin- 
ion! I shouldn’t walk across the 
street to hear Mrs. So-and-so 
talk about ‘Calories,’ but I 
should undoubtedly rush over 
with all speed, if I heard that 
she was speaking on “Balanced 
Meals for School Children,”’ or 
“How I Regained My; Proper 
Weight,” or “My Thin Little 
Daughter—How I Made Her 
Strong and Well,” or “Are Fat 
Women Beautiful?” I should 
most certainly advise Mrs. So-and-so, if 
she must write on “‘Calories,’’ to translate 
her subject into commoner, livelier, more 
personal terms—in other words, to relate 
it to her own experience (which is prob- 
ably quite universal) and tell what she 
knows about calories. Yes, she will have 
to do much reading, of course, but with 
that good list of books at her public li- 
brary she can go straight to what she 
wants. Here is, after all, a very definite 
subject and not too difficult; all she needs 
to do with it is to dress it up in jolly, 
every-day language and make it human, 
applicable to herself and to her fellow club 
members. 

Far more hopeless is the subject men- 
tioned in the second letter. ‘‘Women in 
Church and School” is just the type of 
large and pointless subject that humorless 
program committees are all too fond of 
assigning—you may know why, I don’t. 
And it is just the type of subject that 
meek club members (feminine gender— 
men wouldn’t stand for it) by the thou- 
sands are always pursuing thru the dullest 
of dull reference books, pursuing and 
never overtaking. And their papers, 
when completed, are nothing but stupid 
bundles of statistics culled here and there 
and assembled without rhyme or reason. 
Moreover, they do no good at all, either 
to the writers or the audiences. 

Listen. If such a subject as “Women in 
Church and School’’ were assigned to me, 
I should feel quite justified in choosing 
some small strand of it to unravel and 
calling it a day. I should make as careful 
a study as I could of the mother of the 














hasitand millions 


How to keep skin ‘youthful 


LISTERINE as an ASTRINGENT 


O many women have written us 
enthusiastically about Listerine 
used as an astringent, that we feel duty 
| bound to pass the suggestion on to 
you. Furthermore, beauty doctors and dermatol- 
ogists tell us that Listerine is almost ideal for 
this purpose. Next time you use an astringent 
in connection with your toilette, give Listerine 
a trial. 
Note how it closes pores, how it tends to tighten 
sagging muscles and how wonderfully cool and 
smooth your skin feels after you have used it. 
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You will find that it accomplishes results equal 
to those performed by special astringents costing 
from two to six times as much, Moreover, Lis- 
terine protects you against infection. Though 
gentle in action and healing in effect, full strength 
Listerine kills even the stubborn Staphylococcus 
Aureus (pus) germ in 15 seconds. Lambert Phar- 
macal Company, St. Louis, Mo., U.S. A.’ 


GREAT AFTER SHAVING 
Tell your husband it’s great after shaving. 
Doused on the skin full strength, it produces a 
delightful sensation of invigoration and cool- 
ness. And ends all smarting and burning, 














ALLPAPERS were never as 

smart, as lovely, as varied 
as they are today ... But how can 
you be sure you're choosing the 
ones best suited to your house, 
your rooms, your furniture? 

To help you, The Wallpaper 
Association is announcing another 
service—a Consulting Decorators’ 
Bureau, established to bring 
expert advice to bear on your 
personal problems. 

Two booklets have been pre- 
pared, “How to Modernize Your 
Home” is a thrilling affair, all 
about modernistic papers and 
their use—and with it go large- 
sized samples of actual wallpapers. 


CZEWALLPAPER cocccune. 


“Which Wallpaper and Why” con- 
siders the subject from the angle 
of those who have more conserva- 
tive tastes. Both of these and 50 
large-sized samples of actual wall- 
papers come to you for 50 cents. 
Letters, too, will be answered by 
the Decorator in charge of the 
Bureau—just state your problem 
and back will come a reply by 
return mail. This last service, by 
the way, costs you nothing. 
Remember, Tested papers witha 
two year guarantee against fading 
can be purchased at your dealer’s. 
THE WALLPAPER ASSOCIATION 
OF UNITED STATES 
10 East Fortieth Street, New York City 






















TO HELP YOU PREPARE 
YOUR CLUB PAPER 
O YOU want a little indi- 
vidual help in preparing 
your club paper, any sugges- 
tions as to sources of mate- 
rial? Please feel free to con- 
sult Mrs. LeCron on this or 
any other literary subject. 
Address Helen Cowles Le- 
Cron, Better Homes and Gardens, 
Des Moines, Iowa, and inclose 
a self-addressed, stamped en- 
velope for the letter she will 
send to you. 











Wesleys (Johnand Charles), or Eliza- 
beth Peabodyof Boston, the educator 
(Hawthorne’s sister-in-law, you 
know), or Madame Montessori and 
her effect on her time. Or I should 
look up the abbesses of mediaeval 
days and their influence. But I 
shouldn’t tackle that great, vague, 
meaningless subject as a whole. There 
is no advantage in belonging toaclub 
which would rene 9 it. : 

As for the third letter, that subject, 
too, is one over which I should throw 
up my hands in despair. I wonder 
why women are given to such silly 
debates—I am often asked to give 

tions on material such as this: 
ntrast the work of Shakespeare 
and O. Henry,” or ““Which has had 
the greater influence, Frances Willard 
or Jane Addams?” : 

In such a senseless subject as ““Re- 
solved—that the literature of today 
is more beneficial to the clubwoman 
than that of the Victorian era’ (I 
should waste no time over it if I did 
not fully realize how typical it is), 
there is a whole setentlad debate in 
the word “beneficial”—an annoying 
debate. What does it mean? “Enjoy- 
able,” “Snspirin ,”’ “instructive,” or 
“improving ’? d why to the club- 
woman especially? The books were 
not written for her alone, nor were 
they written for her as a clubwoman. 
Present-day literature could not have 
existed without the Victorian litera- 
ture which preceded it, so it is-impos- 
sible to compare the two in any de- 
tached sense. It is also foolish to try. 
The subject might be worded, more 
reasonably, ‘“Resolved—that the liter- 
ature of today is an improvement 
over that of the Victorian era,” but 
even then, with all the ambiguities 
latent in the word “improvement,” 
such a discussion would be very fu- 
tile. Again, I am fearful that if I be- 
longed to such a club it would have 
my resignation before sundown. 

The last letter of all, the one asking 
the question, “How shall I go about 
it to write a book review?” has much 
more point, and is a problem with 
which I can truly sympathize. The 
study of one good book and its pres- 
entation before a club is certainly a 
worthy endeavor, and yet it is natu- 
ral that the amateur, wishing to do 
as well as she can, should feel very 
timid and incompetent. Before ex- 
plaining just how J should go about 
it, let me state most emphatically 
that there are absolutely no rules for 
writing book reviews. Or rather, there 
are almost as many ways as there are 
staan 4s Sn way is not the best 
way; it is y the way that is best 
for me. So if you can improve on my 
a do not be afraid to do it. 

es, I should say in answer to the 
letter we are discussing, I should most 
certainly tell something about the 
author of the book. If no biographical 
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material is available in your public 
library, write to the publishers of the 
ook and ask them. Most publishers 
are willing and glad to send out this 
material free of charge, for it helps to 
promote their books. Learn and tell 
all the salient facts about the author 
of the book you are reviewing, and 
especially tell, if possible, just how 
he came to write it. 

Describe the setting of the story, 
and then, but not in too great detail, 
outline the plot. If it is a character 
study, point out the way in which the 
— —_ change - develop. = 

n the last part of your paper— 
last third atene—daral the book’s 
significance, and try to show what 
the author, in writing it, was trying 
to do. Discuss whether or not he has 
accomplished it, so far as you, at 
least, are concerned. Discuss the 
book’s effect upon you, tell just why 
you like it. In other words, criticize it 
adversely or favorably from your own 
point of view. It may be interesting 
(particularly if it is a book that has 
been widely reviewed) to quote the 
opinions of the leading critics about 
it, especially if those opinions differ. 

There you have it in a nutshell, the 
simplest way to review a et 
course, you must read it first! I men- 
tion this because I have had corre- 
spondents who wrote me that inas- 
much as they themselves were too 
busy to read the book they were re- 
viewing, they wanted me to send 
them the most complete review of it 
that I had on file. Actually! But Iam 
assuming that you are not one of 
them; if you are, I can assure you 
that your review will not be a success. 
It takes a large amount of yourself to 
make the paper you write a success. 
Somebody else’s canned opinion, no 
matter how good, won’t do it. 

I wish I had the space to go further 
into this subject of what to do when 
faced with a difficult paper that must 
be written. 

Next February or March I shall 
certainly write the article I planned 
for this month, the one on “When 
ae Begin to Plan.” Will you watch 
or it 


A Prune, a Sailor, 
and a Girl 


FRENCH.aailor, known as Pellier; 
left the boat at San Francisco in 
1850 to his hand at gold digging. 
The gold did not pan out well, so he 
turned to iculture, and started a 
nursery at San Jose to supply the 
growing demand for fruit trees. So 
well did the business thrive that he 
sent to France for his brother Louis. 
Louis came but left a brother Jean 
in France. He also left someone who 
was more than a sister. So in time 
Louis just had to go back to France 
and marry the girl. It was in 1856 
and his bride and his brother Jean 
started back to California, but not 
before he had boxed up a lot of French 
ey: scions for the little nursery at 
Jose, California. 

Travel was slow in those days and 
the trip across the isthmus somewhat 
fraught with danger, but these pio- 
neers arrived safely to give America 
the famous French prune, Prune 


d’ Agen. 
A sailor, a gold rush, a young 
brother with a girl back in Slee 
all had a part in giving us a fruit 
worth more than the gold pro- 
duced inthe state of California.—H. 
M. Butterfield. 


An 
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“SO FLAWLESS 


CANT HOLD DIRT 
EMBEDDED Y 


OU can’t afford the time — or 
the effort — required to scrub 
smudges off ordinary paint. And your 
high-priced domestic help probably 


‘feels the same way about it! 


The vacuum cleaner for rugs and 
upholstery — the polishing machine 
for floors — but what about painted 
surfaces? 

Walls and woodwork painted with 
Barreled Sunlight can be kept immac- 
ulate by occasionally wiping with a 
damp cloth. The fine dust and dirt that 
sift indoors everywhere today can’t 
permanently soil this paint enamel. It 
has no pores to hold dirt embedded. 


Barreled Sunlight has a distinctive, 
rich depth all its own, and is guaran- 
teed to remain white longest. 
Remarkably easy to apply, too. Flows 
freely from the brush and spreads 
evenly, without leaving “laps” or brush 


marks. 
Has such opacity, or “hiding power,” 
that fewer coats are required. 


Gloss, Semi-Gloss and Flat Finishes. 
All-sized cans and drums. Readilytinted 


BARRELED 
SUNLIGHT 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


any shade. Where more than one coat 
is required, use Barreled Sunlight Un- 
dercoat as the first coat. See coupon. 
. 
Also ask your dealer or painter about 
Outside Barreled Sunlight, the new 
exterior paint. Brilliantly, intensely 
white; velvet-smooth; richly lustrous. 
Lending new distinction to white- 
painted homes everywhere. 
U.S. Gutta Percha Paint Co.,35-T 
Dudley Street, Providence, R. L. 
Branches: New York-—-Chicago 
San Francisco. 
Distributors in all principal cities. 
More than 7500 retail stores. 






















A pure, lustrous white— 
easily tinted any shade 


You can easily tint Burreled Sun- 
light any shade you wish. It is an 
“all-oil” product and blends readily 
with any good oil color, 
producing beautifully 
clear, lasting tints. 
Dealers carry handy 
tubes of Barreled Sun- 
light Tinting Colors. 
Quantities of five gal- 
lons or more are tinted 
to order at the factory, 


without extra charge. 








, RL 
(—0 Information on 
the use of Interior Barreled Sunlight. 
(Enclosed find 10¢ for sample can) 
O New Booklet on Outside Barreled Sun- 
light—**The Whitest White House in Town, 
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Mrs. Claude C. Shelton, Wash- 
ington, D. C., turned an austere, 
new house on a narrow lot into 
this hospitable gardened home 


Long Ago Gardens 


OFTEN long for the days spent in 
] my pioneer home with its old- 

fashioned flower garden and vine- 
covered cabin where morning-glories 
greeted me at each window. What a 
desolate place such homes would have 
been without flowers! Like faces with- 
out smiles! 

My old-fashioned flower garden was 
very different from present-day gar- 
dens with their cultivated plants and 
shrubs. We had no greenhouses from 
which to buy plants, so everyone 
raised flowers from seed. Our beds 
were built up half a foot as the soil was 
not well drained. 

For my flowers, one end of the vege- 
table garden was reserved. In this space 
we laid out the beds, some square, others 
rectangular. In others the rows went east 
and west. . 

I always had beds of beautiful phlox, 
bouncing-bets, ragged-robins, larkspur, 
lobelia, touch - me - nots, old - fashioned 
pinks, four o’clocks, foxgloves, verbenas, 
Scabiosas, snapdragons, daisies, bleeding- 
heart, butter-and-eggs, and many other 
old-fashioned flower species. Along the 
fence we planted hollyhocks, sunflowers, 
pole beans, and snow-on-the-mountain. 

Even the vegetable garden was bor- 
dered on two sides with a dainty flower 
border. Among the favorites here were 
forget-me-nots, sweet-williams, Alyssum, 
and candytuft. 

In our yards, we had old-fashioned yel- 
low roses, Cabbage Roses, bridalwreath, 
Tiger Lilies, and tulips. 

Flowers are the stars of the earth. 
Beautiful flowers blossoming in the gar- 
den and in and about the home mean joy 
of living to every member of the family 
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A Department Conducted 
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An enthusiastic and active gardener, altho 
over 80, Mrs. Lambert describes our 
grandmothers’ flower beds of pioneer days 


and beckon a welcome to passers-by. Now 
that I’m growing old [nearly 81], and 
have lost many dear friends and my 
mate, my flowers are real companions.— 
Mary T. Lambert, 412 North Detroit 
Street, Xenia, Ohio. 


Against Odds 


VEN tho you lack ideal conditions for 
your favorite flowers, just go ahead 

and try to raise them anyhow. You may 
be surprised at your success, for flowers 
will do wonders for those who love them. 
I always wanted lilies and had no place 
for them. When I asked friends if I could 
grow them in tubs, they gave me no en- 
couragement but told me I would have 
my labor for nothing. Some of them, 
pitying my ignorance, talked very wisely, 
explaining at length just why it would be 
absolutely useless to try lilies under such 
a handicap. However, I found some large 
wooden candy-pails, painted them green, 
bored two or three holes in the bottom for 
drainage, and put a few bits of broken 
crockery over them. Then I added moss 
to insure proper drainage and filled the 
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Do you remember it? Sidney R. 
Solomon, Baltimore, Maryland, 
patterned the graceful pool after 
our July, 1928 cover design 


tubs with carefully prepared soil. I 

planted lilies, tulips, daffodils, and nar- 

cissus in them and put them away in 

a cold cellar where the soil froze about 

midwinter. 

I was ill and unable to look at them 
all winter, but when spring came my 
husband helped me down cellar and 
there were my flowers coming up, re- 
sponding in absolute darkness to the 
call of the season. I did not want to 
force them, so I had them brought up 
later into a cool room. From there we 
put them on my front porch under the 
window, where a solid railing kept the 
sun from the tubs and the roots cool. 

Mock-orange, or syringa, bushes at the 
end of the porch gave partial shade. 

The flowers grew prodigiously. I had 
lilies-of-the-valley, Orange Daylilies, Tiger 
Lilies, and Goldband Lilies. Everything 
grew and blossomed except a late Lemon 
Daylily. 

The next year they all were larger, the 
Goldband Lilies having 3 flower stalks and 
13 blossoms. This last summer, its third 
year, it had 4 tall flower spikes more than 
5 feet high and 24 great beautiful Gold- 
band Lilies at one time, none less than 11 
inches across, still in the candy-pail in the 
same soil. 

Tho lilies seem too fair and frail for 
this old earth, in reality most of them are 
quite hardy, and once established, live for 
years with very little care and attention.— 
Mrs. H. F. Litchfield, Lyndonville, Ver- 
mont. 


Indoor Bloom 


ATAMILY living in a small home has 
little room for indoor plants, but 
there is always one window that could 
be used for (Continued on page 72 
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E WANT you to compare 

Insulite with other insu- 

lating boards before you 
build a new home or remodel your 
present home. 


Then we know you will use Insu- 
lite because of its superior insulat 
ing efficiency. 


Here is a simple home test that 
will show the facts. Switch on 
your automatic electric iron. Place 
a cube of ice on a piece of Insulite 
and put them over the hot iron. 
Check the time required for the 
heat to pass through the Insulite 
and melt the ice. Make this same 
test with other insulating boards. 


Accurate, scientific laboratory tests 
show Insulite, full % inch thick, 
to be 12%% more efficient than 
ordinary 7/16 inch insulating 
boards. 


Insulite possesses greater tensile 
strength than ordinary insulating 
boards and as plaster base it grips 
plaster twice as strong as wood 
lath. As sheathing, Insulite has 
several times the bracing strength 
of lumber. 


Gnsulate with 


FULL 4 INCH THICK 


RESISTS 
COLD-HEAT-NOISE 





‘kh Prospective Home Builders 
who think that all insulation is alike 


yee home test 
which shows the 
superior efficiency 
as a non-conductor 
of heat and cold of 






the Wood-Fiber Insulating Board 





FULL % INCH THICK-~-MEANS 


12% 





MORE 
EFFICIENT 
INSULATION 


THAN ORDINARY %" INSULATING BOARDS 
PROTECTION 


Because the water resisting and 
wind proof qualities of Insulite 
eliminate the need of building 
paper and because in sheet form it 
reduces labor, Insulite costs little 
or no more than non-insulated 


_ construction. 


Even the most modest bungalow 
can afford to use Insulite to effec- 
tively shut out heat, cold, and 
noise. 


Insulite is an all wood product, 
chemically treated to prevent de- 
terioration. 
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AGAINST 





RCHITECTS and good 
builders everywhere use ln- 
sulite.: Your lumber dealer car- 
ries it in stock. Ask him about 
Insulite. Also write for a free 
copy of “Increasing Home Enjoy- 
ment’ and a sample of Insulite to 
test for yourself. 


THE INSULITE COMPANY 


1214 Builders Exchange, Dept. 14 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 































CHRYSANTHEMUMS ARE IN FULL GLORY NOW 
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pam 


<SAY IT WITH FLOWERS) 


TIME 


THE GOLDEN HOUR FOR YOUTH’S OWN 


FLOWER) 































ing as well. 


Club Program Dept., 


Dear Sir: 


Name......... 


ANNOUNCING 
A New Illustrated Lecture on Bulbs 


The Better Homes and Gardens Illustrated Lecture on Landscape 
Gardening and Design has been enthusiastically received and many clubs 
have asked where they might secure similar lectures. 

Therefore, a new Illustrated Lecture on Bulb Gardening has been 
prepared and we are confident it will receive an equally hearty welcome. 

Sixty beautifully colored slides, accompanied by a manuscript of 
unusual merit, provide an interesting and entertaining program. 


Throughout The Year With Bulbs 


would be an appropriate title for this lecture as the carefully selected 
illustrations not only take us through the season of bulb bloom but plant- 


Send This Coupon Today 


Better Homes and Garpens, Des Moines, Iowa 


for details as to how this lecture may be easily secured without expense 
to your organization. 


Please send me immediately, information as to how the Illustrated Lecture on Bulbs 
may be secured without expense: 










Organization.. 
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Using the Pressure 
Cooker to Advantage 


[Continued from page 49} 


buttered. The potatoes may beserved 
plain or mashed. Spinach may be 
steamed instead of the celery. With 
salad, a jelly, rolls, butter, tea or 
coffee, milk for the children, and a 
fruit desserts, this repast is sure to 
please. 

My favorite way of baking navy 
beans is this: If possible cook the 
beans overnight, but this process may 
be eliminated in an emergency. Place 
them in the insert pan and add the 
following ingredients: 1 cupful of 
water to 2 cupfuls of beans (dry 
measure), 2 tablespoonfuls of molas- 
ses, 3 teaspoonfuls of salt, % tea- 
— of > oompene p 2 — nfuls 
of brown sugar, and a speck of pepper. 
Lay 6 slices of bacon over all. Place 
2 cupfuls of cold water in the bottom 
of the pressure cooker and steam the 
beans for 50 minutes with a pressure 
of 15 pounds. 

meat and vegetable stews are 
fine cooked in the pressure cooker. I 
find that most of them are delicious 
if cooked 40 minutes at 15 pounds 
—— Beets are splendid steamed 
rom 20 to 30 minutes under 15 
pounds pressure. Swiss steak, breast 
of lamb or veal, and ham are other 
meats that are especially good pre- 
pared in the steam-pressure cooker. 

Someway I find it is easier for me 
to keep my pressure cooker busy than 
it was the first one that I years 
ago. This I think is due to the im- 
provements in the clamps, which are 
more easily adjusted, and to more 
convenient handles. On the whole 
it is one of my most used kitchen 
utensils. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: In these days of 
easy motor travel, one never knows 
when friends will be dropping in to 
dinner. As a first aid to the woman 
who has an emergency shelf stocked 
against all comers, we are offering a 
new leaflet, ‘Delicious Dishes From 
the Pantry Shelf.” We shall be glad 
to send you a copy of it on receipt of 
a 2-cent stamp. Address Department 
L, The Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa, and 
ask for Leaflet No. BF-14.] 


The Country’s 
Best Cakes 


[Continued from page 36] 


following prizewinning cakes: 


Pineapple-Meringue Cake 


First Prize 
% cupful of butter 
% cupful of sugar 
4 egg yolks 
1% cupful of cake flour 
4 tablespoonfuls of milk 
1 teaspoonful of baking powder 
2 tablespoonfuls of cake flour 
% teaspoonful of salt 
Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether, separate the eggs, add the 
yolks, well beaten, and mix thoroly. 
Add the cake flour, which has been 
sifted before measuring, alternately 
with the milk. Sift the remaining 2 
tablespoonfuls of fiour with the bak- 
ing powder and salt and add last, mix- 
ing thoroly. Pour into two 8-inch 
round layer-cake pans and add: 
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Meringue Topping 
4 egg whites 

% cupful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of vanilla 

% cupful of chopped nut meats 


Beat the egg whites to a froth, and 
then add a light sifting of the sugar, 


continuing to add some while beating 
until all of it has been added ually. 
The meringue should hold a point 


when the beater is drawn. out of it. 
Then add the vanilla and spread the 
meringue on top of each of the un- 
baked layers. Sprinkle the chopped 
nut meats on top of the i ; 
Bake for 20 to 25 minutes at to 
350 de Allow to cool, then 
remove from the pans and fill with 


Pineapple Filling 
1 cupful of whipping cream 
1% tablespoonfuls of powdered sugar 
1 cupful of crushed pineapple, drained 
% teaspoonful of vanilla : 
Place one layer, meringue side 
down, on a cake plate. hip the 
cream, add the powdered sugar. 
drained pineapple, and vanilla. S read 
this filling on the first layer. 
place the other layer on top of the 
iy A filling, meringue side up.— 
: rs. L. L. Fritz, Chickasha, Okla- 
oma. 


(The judges found this cake to be 
wn” en eaten the same day it was 
e. 


Chocolate Cake With Fruit Filling 
Second Prize 
4 squares of bitter chocolate 
8 tablespoonfuls of sugar 
¥% eupful of boiling water 
% cupful of shortening 
1% cupfuls of sugar 
3 eggs 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
2 cupfuls of cake flour 
8 teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of milk 
Cut the chocolate into small pieces 
add the s and boiling water, an 
melt over hot water, stirring occa- 
sionally. Cream the shortening and 
sugar together and stir in the choco- 
late. Separate the , beat the 
yolks and add. Then stir in the va- 
nilla. Sift the flour, which has been 
sifted first and then measured, with 
the baking powder, and add alter- 
nately with the milk. Lastly, fold in 
the egg whites, beaten stiff. Bake in 
two layers for 25 to 30 minutes at 325 
to 350 degrees. When cool, turn out 
and spread with 
Fruit Filling 
% cupful of evaporated milk 
¥% cupful of water 
% cupful of sugar 
¥\% cupful of dates, chopped 
¥% cupful of figs, chopped 
¥% cupful of raisins, chopped 
% cupful of nut meats, chopped 
1 teaspoonful of vanilla 
Mix the evaporated milk and water 
in a double boiler and add the sugar. 
Stir until the sugar is dissolved, then 
add the fruit and cook until thick. 
Cool, add the vanilla and the nut 
meats, and spread between the lay- 
ers. Frost the cake with either a 
boiled white ae a chocolate fudge 


frosting.—Mrs. C. V. Rostad, Long- 
view, Washington. 
Orange-Cream Cake 
Third Prize 
4 eggs 


1 cupful of sugar 

8 tablespoonfuls of cold water 
Grated rind of 1 orange 

1 cupful of cake flour 

1% teaspoonfuls of baking powder 
% teaspoonful of salt 


[Continued on page 86} 
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Now... 


A xew and greatly improved 


Tontine Washable Window Shade 


A new and unique 
development 
by Du Pont 


Accept test shade 
for your home. 
Note coupon. 


HERE is now a new and greatly improved 

Tontine Washable Shade, the latest of 
du Pont developments. A development that 
is changing all previous ideals of what a win- 
dow shade should be. 

Introduced only a few months ago, it has 
already supplanted old-type window shades 
in thousands of homes. It is utterly and 
widely different from any window shade you 
have ever known. 

In order to place a sample of this new and 
improved Tontine washable window shade in 
the hands of the greatest number of people 
in the shortest possible time, a test shade is 
offered. Note coupon below. 


Lovely New Smoothness 
Heavier Weight—Greater Washability 


Due to a new finish, this new Tontine is much 
smoother than before. Thus it is far more 
beautiful, far easier to keep clean; for dust and 
ditt do not cling. 

Because the Kile fabric is impregnated with 
a new maximum quantity of pyroxylin, one of 
the most effective water and wear resisting 
finishes known to science, it is far heavier in 
weight which makes for greater washability 
and longer life. 


Rain Won't Harm Tontine 
Wash Ir—Secrub It 


Rain or dampness will not injure this new 
du Pont Tontine shade. Nor will it crack, 
pinhole, fray or fade. It is impregnated with 
the same basic substance as that which ac- 
counts for the beauty and durability of the 
famous du Pont Duco, Consider what this 
means. 

When it becomes soiled, scrub it with a 
brush. Scrub it time and again. Use all the 








soap and water you like. You will not injure 
it. Never before a shade like this. Remember 
it is a du Pont product, and that means the 
utmost in quality and satisfaction. 


Comes Smartly Figured 
and in Plain Colors 


Tontine washable window shades come in a 
range of 6 lovely figured designs in widths up 
to 54 inches. You can get them also in plain 
colors up to 72 inches in width, and the popu- 
lar corded effects up to 63 inches. For the best 
results—ask your dealer to mount your du Pont 
Tontine shades on the companion product— 
Tontine Rollers. 


Accept Test Shade 


This — offer of a new Tontine washable win- 
dow shade at $1.00 remains open only until 
December 1st, 1929. It is offered at $1.00 for intro- 
ductory purposes only, and for this reason we can 
allow only one (not exceeding 40 inches in width) to 
@ home. The retail price of Tontine washable win- 
dow shades, depending on the length, width and 


accessories, is from $1.75 up. 


G0 TONTINE 


1. U8. PAT. OOH, 


THE WASHABLE WINDOW SHADE 


Follow These Details 


tes Measure from tip to tip, nclunting metal pins. Use yard stick --2 


Measure width of shade you wish to replace with the Tontine 
test shade. Measure tip to tip, including metal pins at ends 
of roller (see diagram above.) Measure also length of shade 
unrolled. Specify which color is wanted: White, Cream, Ecru, 
oc Green. Fill out coupon fully. Pin $1.00 to coupon. 


(This offer closes December 1, 1929) 


E. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. 
100 Du Pont Avenue, Newburgh, N. Y. 


Canadian subscribers enclose $1.50 and address coupon: 

Canadian Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, 

New Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 

Herewith $1.00 pinned to coupon. Please send me complete 
Tontine shade ......inches wide, tip to tip (cannot exceed 40 
inches,) and ......inches long (shade unrolled.) 


Ecru 1] Cream [J Green (J 

































PHOTOGRAPHS, COURTESY OF THE 
CALIFORNIA NURSERY COMPANY 


The Rose Escallonia is one of the loveliest shrubs for 
the warmer regions of our country. The rose-red flowers 
are borne in clusters upon this dense evergreen shrub 








HEN a person moves from the 

East to California, he is bewil- 

dered by the great variety of un- 
usual plants found in the gardens. The 
names are strange and the value of each is 
quite unknown. Naturally, each Easterner 
desires a few shrubs with which he is 
familiar; that is, Weigelia, snowball, Flow- 
ering Almond, and mockorange, or syrin- 
ga, as it is called. 

All of these succeed well in southern 
California, but it must be borne in mind 
that they are bare of both flowers and 
leaves for four to five months of the year. 
However, no doubt you will want to 
plant at least one of the shrubs named. 

Do not plant lilacs! When I think of 
that glorious shrub in the colder sections 
of our country, and then see them here, I 
do not know whether to laugh or to cry, 
they are such a travesty on the lilac of 
the East. 

Shrubs for this part of the country may 
be classified into three groups: those that 
are grown primarily for their foliage, 
those grown for their berries, and those 
grown for their flowers. These groups 
intermingle to a great extent inasmuch as 
many of the flowering shrubs have beauti- 









Choice Shrubs 
Southern California 


True Gems Among Plants 


for 


SARAH C. SHIPMAN 


ful foliage. One of the most popular 
shrubs grown for its foliage alone is 
the Coprosma baueri. This has round- 
ed leaves that look as if they had just 
been varnished. It will be found 
equally effective if planted in the 
border or as a single specimen. 

The Pittosporums are compara- 
tively hardy shrubs and much used 
for mass planting. They grow to be 
very large. Some of them have fragrant, 
tho not showy, flowers. 

The shrubs most often planted for ber- 
ries are the Cotoneasters, some varieties 
of which have red, and others yellow, ber- 
ries. These shrubs may be planted either 
singly or in masses with good results. 

The Barberries are well liked by many 
and are often planted in hedges. 


HEN considering flowering shrubs, 

we have so many that will grow over 

a wide range of altitude that it is almost 

impossible to pick out a dozen and say 

“these are the best,’”’ but the following, 

grouped as to color, are all good, and will, 
I am sure, be found quite satisfactory: 

Blue and Purple Blossoms. The Plum- 

bago capensis is a semitrailing shrub that 


% 
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This is the Imperial Speedwell, an ever- 
green shrubby Veronica, Some of you 
will be surprised to know that there are 
many species of shrubby Veronicas 


revels in hot sunshine and requires a com- 
paratively small amount of water. It is 
free blooming, producing large clusters of 
sky-blue flowers the ‘greater part of the 
year. These flowers, because they are 
nearly the same color and shape, always 
make me think of the wild phlox that 
grew in the woods of the East when I was 
a youngster. It isa good clean shrub 
seldom troubled by insects. 

The Buddleia, or butterflybush, is a 
most graceful shrub, with rather long, 
pointed leaves that are gray on the under 
side and dark green on the upperside. The 
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This sign of 
CONFIDENCE identifies 
the 4-SQUARE DEALER 






You can rely on the 


4S5QUARE 
HEALER 


— his lumber 
Carries a quality 


ouarantee 












ETWEEN simply “‘buying 

some lumber” and buying 
4-Square Lumber from the 
4-Square Dealer there is just 
this difference : 


You can have confi- 
dence in 4-Square Lum- 
ber—and in the dealer 
who sells it. He gives evi- 
dence of his belief in the 
good ethics and good 






4-Square Lumber comes in 


packages. Every package is la- : ; business of selling —— 
beled with the speciesand grade actly the kind of lumber and the _chandise of known and recogniz- 


of thee lamer 4¢ comtities Mike quality of lumber you ordered. able value. He is a reliable source 


species and grade is guaranteed Furthermore, you know that of supply not only of lumber but 
by Weyerhaeuser, the world’s you are getting seasoned lumber. of other materials as well. 


greatest lumber producing or- (Clean, usable lumber. Accurately 
WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 


ganization. manufactured lumber. And, in ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA 
So when you buy 4-Square addition, lumber which, because Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., Distributors 
Lumber from the 4-Square both ends have been cut exactly Spokane, Washington 









ime District Offices: Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Dealer you know that equare, saves meediess hand trim pears eta I 
you are getting ex- ming on the job. Philadelphia, New York 
[ | ] j U) 
( U 


Species and Grade are Marked and Guaranteed 


TRIMMED SQUARE «2 PACKAGED «2 READY TO USE .2. GUARANTEED 
Other achievements by WEWERHAEUSER for Industry and the Home 


BALSAM-WOOL CUT-TO-SIZE CRATING “4 CEDAR POLES 24-HOUR SERVICE 
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ONLY 
Genuine Wi LES 


BRING THIS BEAUTY 


Beaury that never fades . . . that 
time cannot touch . . . is achieved by 
the use of Mosaic Tiles . . . in bath- 
cooms and elsewhere in your home. > > 
Mosaic Tiles bring you the satisfaction 


MOSAIC 
TILes 








a 


r d/ 
A ' 


of the genuine, and you know good 
taste prescribes the genuine. > > Stains, 
grime and wear are powerless before 
real tiles. >» >» And think of the economy 
... the first moderate cost is the last. 
> >» You will be glad to have the booklet 
which the coupon brings. 


THE MOSAIC TILE COMPANY 
410 Coopermill Road, Zanesville, Ohio. 


Please send me copy of your booklet, 
**Mosaic Tiles in Color.”’ 








Name : 
4 








Suitable HEARTH FURNISHINGS 
will make YOUR FIREPLACE more Enjoyable! 
ANDIRONS—FIRE TOOLS—SPARK SCREENS 
GRATES and FIRESIDE NOVELTIES 
shipped to you Direct from our Factory. 

E tor style of Furnis in 
quipment every style Firepl —- 


ace. 
Plain Black, Hand-Wrought Iron, Polished and 
English Brass. Write TODAY for Free Catalog. 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


Mfors. of the Famous Colonial Damper, Victor Electric 
Fireplaces and Glo-Hoat Electric Grates that really HE AT. 


4628 Roosevelt Road CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 





Make $30-$35 a ' Week 


You can 





Name 
City. 











Only 25 cents brings 
you Miniature Plaque 


ee ange and small vial of our leading Air 
erfume and illustrated folder. This ex- 
quisite little plaque will give you a good idea 
of just what the latipes Sanozone Urns as 
illustrated, are like. It is suitable for use on 

our dressing table, in bureau drawers, etc. Sanozone 
Urns, and Air Perfumes are not a fad but have come 
to stay. They bring the fragrance of 
flowers into the me permanently. 
Classic, artistic, beautiful, fragrant. 
These Air Perfumes are also used for 
toilet papees. Urns and Air Perfumes 
are sold by department and drug stores 
everywhere. 

Send 25¢ today for Miniature Plaque; 
(perfumed) and small vial of our 
leading Air Perfume and 
folder illustrated in colors. 
DEALERS: Additional dealers 

wanted, write for information. 
sign. Hand- 


colored or cfan Oo ZONE) 
plain. Size ~ gir perfumes 
SANOZONE CoO., 1130 Roy Street, Philadelphia 





Simplex de- 





SHRUBS 
BULBS 
For Fall Planting 














flowers are very attractive to butter- 
flies and all nectar-loving insects as 
well as to the hummingbirds. There 
are two varieties, one with very dark- 
blue flowers and one with those of a 
much lighter shade. It must be 
severely pruned at least twice a year 
to get the best results. 

The Veronicas are dwarf-growing 
shrubs, the flowers varying from blue 
thru to the reddish purples. These 
are great favorites with many people 
and will be found very effective if 
planted near the house wall. Prune 
them often and rather severely. 

Pink-flowering Shrubs. Among the 

ink-flowering shrubs we find the 
icas, or heathers, These are needle- 
leaved plants that are almost smoth- 
ered under a mass of small, pink 
flowers. These shrubs are also splen- 
AS Se ene, Stet 80a Rees 
for a rather low border. The height is 
from 2 to 6 feet, but with good prun- 
ing ig may be kept at any desired 

t. 


" Red-flowering Shrubs. The Escai- 
lonia rosea grows from 8 to 10 feet in 
height, is a shrub which is very dense, 
and is covered with clusters of rose- 
red flowers. 

The Hibiscus, which is known in 
the East as a hothouse plant, may be 
grown out-of-doors and in a choice of 
colors—pink or red, single or double. 


MONG the red-flowering shrubs 
the Poinsettia is easily the favor- 

ite. This flower is too well known to 
require description, but it may be of 
interest to the newcomer to.the West 
to know that it is very easily grown 
from cuttings. It is a winter-bloom- 
ing plant, and after it is thru bloom- 
ing should be pruned back to two or 
three buds of each year’s growth. That 
is, if your plant grows 5 feet tall this 
year, cut it back in the spring to two 
or three buds from the ground, and 
so on each year. By doing this you 
get much more stocky plants than if 


. more buds were left. 


The Grevillea thelemanniana, or 
Bush Grevillea, as it is often called to 
distinguish it from Grevillea robusta, a 
woe is & most ic rea shrub. It 
makes a specimen plant or is good in 
the border. The leaves are finely cut, 
and the flowers are a wonderful scar- 


let. 

The Erythrina christa-galli is one of 
the prettiest pealike red-flowerin 
shrubs we have, but it needs a g 
bit of room at its best. 

W hite-flowering Shrubs. The Escal- 
— age amr | +e ap re white- 

owerlng 8 . It has glossy green 
leaves and grows to10 or 12 feet tall. 

The California Privet has small 
white flowers in bunches. This plant, 
as well as the Japanese Privet, is ex- 
tensively used for hedges, as it will 
stand almost any amount of pruning. 

The Australian Tea-tree (Leptosper- 
mum laevigatum) is a very beautiful 
shrub, bearing a profusion of white 
flowers in the spring. It is especially 
valuable for planting in masses. 

Most white-flowering shrubs have 
rather small inconspicuous flowers. 
However, the Datura, known also as 
wedding-bells, or angeltrumpet, is a 
marked exception, having white blos- 
soms from 6 to 8 inches long and from 
2 to 4 inches across. This plant is 
rather tender but desirable wherever 
it can be grown. It should always be 
planted as a specimen. ; 

Yellow-flowering Shrubs. It is 
among the yellow, or near yellow, 
flowering shrubs that Nature fairly 
revels in this part of the a One 
that is unusually good is the Florida 
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Trumpetbush (Fosune stans), with 
its finely cut leaves and beautiful 

-yellow blossoms that are oa 
d in large clusters. bang t 


eee Se Se a 3 ess and 
be planted where there is not 
much frost. 

The Genistas, or brooms, of which 
ees ee of varieties, are to 

‘ound in most ens, especial. 
the varieties call ths oak Gna 
vay Gl peovitg oad ats’ taaiier 
very and are 
covered with spikes of f 
flowers of a clear yellow color. 


have dark stems but are almost 
leafless. are most desirable 


ts for a back . After 
sahiiched they ‘will anal 
any amount of neglect. 
Then we have the Canary Broom 


haa ith small, | uted lea’ 
wi round, green leaves 
and bright yellow flowers. This plant 
does not grow as tall as the varieties 
mentioned but reaches a height of 
— 10 ar tats my if it is kept 

it may grown very 
satiafactorily either in the border or 
as a single specimen. 

The Streptosolen jamesoni is a free- 
flowering and graceful shrub. The 
flowers are o: to yellow in color, 
and personally, I like the Browallia. 
I consider it one of the most attrac- 
tive shrubs we have. It is rather ten- 
der and will stand but little frost. 

Whoever has seen the Chorizema, 
with its leaves resembling the English 
Holly and its maroon and o l- 
ored pealike flowers, is ees tatu 
repay with a desire to have one. 

t is a rather ed oy on shrub, fine 
for planting near house. RES 

These are only a very, very few.o 
the beautiful shrubs that’ may be 
grown wherever it is ible for the 
citrus fruits to grow. Those mentioned 
are all quite common, one or more of 
them being found in almost every 
garden. may be planted any- 
time during the year, as they will al- 
ways be found at a nursery in some 
sort of a container. Few, if any, tropi- 
cal or semitropical plants can be had 
with bare roots for the reason that 
they are never dormant. It is for this 
reason that most of our plants are sold 
in tin cans or boxes. 


Readers and Pools 


OMETIMES we believe it will be 

necessary to publish a monthly 
supplement to Better Homes and Gar- 
dens and call it “Backyard Lily 
ree great is = interest 
these uty spots, and so large t 
number of letters and pho hs 
which we receive about them. Surely 
every homeowner in this country of 
ours must have a pool, or be planning 
to have one! 

Following are some notes and 
gestions taken at random from - 
ers’ letters. These experiences may 
help you to make your pool even more 
successful: 

We have combined our pool with a 
rockery, the top of which contains a 
bird-bath. This bird-bath is piped, 
and when the water is turned on, it 
overflows and the water runs over the 
rocks into the , which is 6 inches 
deep at the sides and 2 feet deep at 
the center, where the lilies are planted. 
We also have goldfish in the pool. The 
cost of our pool was not more than 


[Continued on page 109] 
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t a new low price- 
fuel oil heating 


for your home! 
OMATIC, 7 


() HEATING 


THE NEW JUNIOR MODEL _... 









HER is the greatest home __ efficiently as doesits big brother, 
heating news since Wil- Oil-O-Matic Model J. 
liams perfected the first Oil-O- For small homes, at a re 
Matic more than a decade ago. duced investment, this new 
Williams announces anew Oil- —_Qjil-O-Matic Junior gives the 
O-Matic JUNIOR at an amaz- _ game precise and exact service 
ingly low price! as tie am Williams Oil-O- 
Has your house nine rooms or ic, now heating more than 
less? Ou1.0-Matic Junioroffers 90,000 homes. Oil-O-Matic 
ou the comfort, convenience  Juniorisasmallerburner ofthe 
and healthfulness of automatic ‘same » operates the same 
oil heating. You save because Way and uses low cost fuel oil. 
of the lower price of this new Now, before the first chill au- 
Williams heating unit. You _tumndays,getthefactsonthisnew 
save because it burns lower lowcost fueloil heatingfor your 
priced fuel oil as quietly and home. Mail the coupon today. 


WILLIAMS OIL-O-MATIC HEATING CORPORATION 
BLOOMINGTON, ILLINOIS 


___FREE—Home Heating Facts 
A RADIO f; RmO—0-20 








Please send me all the facts on this new low priced 
Tune your radioto WJZand | Oil-O-Matic Junior. Tell me how I can install oil heat- 
NBC chain stations at 10 | ing in my home by paying only a few dollars now. 
o'clock Eastern Daylight | 
Saving Time each Tuesday | Name naan nan ena n nn eenececctnc 
Central Daylight Time tune | 
in WGN, Chicago, 1 City State 





















































Part of Town 


Beautiful Face Brick 
homes give distinction to 
smart neighborhoods. . . . 
Houses of colorful in- 
dividuality and style; 
refinement, character and 
permanence. 


First cost and final cost; 
fire protection and lasting 
value —the facts all favor 
Face Brick. Learn the true 
facts from these books. 
Make your selection now; 
write today. 

“The Charm of Face Brick 


Homes.” Just issued — Features 
beautiful color illustrations of mod- 
ern Face Brick homes, made from 
photographic originals. Gives much 
new information on comparative 
costs of Face Brick and other types 
of dwellings. Sent Free. 


In“Face Brick Bungalows and 
Small House Plans” there are 128 
designs for smart, convenient, eco- 
nomical homes. Separate booklets 
on 3 and 4room homes, 5-room, 
6-room, 7 and 8room. Each 25 
cents. Entire set $1. 


The most attractive and practical 
Fireplace designs—in “The Home 
Fires”—25 cents. 


Modernize is the modern idea for 
older homes. “A New House for 
the Old” tells how. Sent Free. 


Address the AMERICAN FACE 
BRICK ASSOCIATION 
2146 City State Bank Building, Chicago, Il. 
If you live in Canada, please write to 
26 Queen Street East, Toronto, Ont. 


EVERLASTING, EVER-BEAUTIFUL 


FACE BRICK 




















bright blooms to cheer the winter days. 
In front of one of my windows is an 
inexpensive wicker fernery which holds 
about six flower-pots. In this fernery are 
feather ferns, three or four geraniums 
with a mass of red and white blooms, and 
one small palm. Some ple put their 
ro directly into the fernery pan, but 
find pots more satis- 
factory, as new plants 


Among Ourselves 
[Continued from page 64] 


Wintering Goldfish 


I AM giving you my experience with 
the goldfis i had in my pool during 
the winter. I found it a pleasure to break 
the ice in the mornings to feed and give 
the fish the necessary air. I had 25 small 
baby fish when I closed my pool, and 
never expected to see 
them again, but when 





can be substituted or 
color schemes changed 
without disturbing the 
whole stand. 

Each fall I buy a 
small supply of fiber 
compost, and with this 
in tin soda-boxes, I 
start different kinds of 
bulbs at varying inter- 
vals. In one box I 
start freesias, in one or 
two, yellow daffodils 
and Scillas, and last, 
but not least, glossy 
carmine tulips. The 
freesias and gladiolus 
do not have to be 
started in a cold, dark 
place, so I put them on 
the window sill behind 
the fernery, and as they 
bloom substitute them 
for my geraniums, 
which by that time are resting. The tin 
boxes, how on the top of the zinc-lining 
of the fernery, bring the plants to the de- 
sired height. As the different bulbs ma- 
ture, I put the tins in the fernery stand 
and in this way have a succession of 
bloom all the year with no monotony of 
color. 

The gladiolus and freesias generally 
bloom at Christmastime. When these 
lose their freshness, the daffodils are 
ready and always bloom for several 
weeks. By April they give place to blue 
squills, dainty snowdrops, and the charm- 
ing crocus. i have a pot of tulips almost 
all the time from January on. 

Until you have tried this series of win- 
ter bulbs you have no idea how much 
pleasure you can have with very little 
sacrifice of time or house space.—Lisa- 
belle L. Bryant, Rothesay, New Bruns- 
wick, Canada. 


Our Playhouse 


I READ with pleasure the article in 
your May issue, “A Playhouse for 
Daughter,” and determined I would 
build one for my own little girl. Your 
article was excellent as to detail, but left 
out what I believe to be a vital point— 
that is, how much it costs to build one. 
Because I was anxious to know what it 
would cost me, I purchased four copies of 
Better Homes and Gardens and sent them 
to four different lumber companies. The 
price estimates received ranged from $45 
to $200. I ordered the materials that 
seemed necessary and built my play- 
house at a total cost, including paint, of 
only $32.50. 

I certainly would fathers to build 
playhouses for their daughters, for the 
ioy my little one has had since May 14, 
when she was given the key (it being her 
birthday), has more than repaid the ccst, 
time, and labor, not to speak of the Joy 
she will have for years tocome. Whoever 
builds one of these playhouses will be 
proud of the job when it is finished. I 
should be glad to give an expense list to 
those who would like one.— Albert M. 
Kiernan, Noroton Heights, Connecticut. 





A playhouse for Albert Kier- 
nan’s daughter, built from Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens plans 


I opened it in the 
spring, I found that 
all my fish, includin 
the baby ones, ha 
stood the severe weath- 
er all right. I lost one 
fish and one frog. 

In the fall I had put 
a roof over the OF 
had a top ely tle 
lumber and lined with 
felt roofing, and in the 
center put two window 
sashes with glass to let 
in the sunshine. Under 
these windows one 
could always see the 
fish. For food they 
had two large clumps 
of wild rice, which they 
ate in the coldest 
weather. In summer- 
time I planted rice in 
the bottom of the pool 
so that the fish might lay their on it. 
Never again will | take my fish into the 
house during the winter.—Mrs. K. A. 
Bechtold, Martinsville Illinois. 


A Rustic Background 


R. GEORGE HOLLAND of this 

4 city has an artistic little garden on 

a city lot 50 x 30 feet, which lies like a 

palette of brilliant colors amid neighbor- 

ing back yards. From spring until frost, 

the colors in this garden change in true 
kaleidoscopic effect. 

The rustic fence which forms the back- 
ground of this retreat was made during 
evening hours. The gates at either side 
lead into a vegetable garden at the rear. 
In the center span, an artificial archway 
is formed by two Crimson Rambler rose 
bushes planted 4 feet apart, their care- 
fully trained branches restrained from 
spreading until they produce a compact 
archway of solid bloom. In front of the 
gates and extending to each inner post 
is a bed of roses. A grass path, a continu- 
ation of the lawn, leads to each gate. 

The side borders are planted with 
herbaceous plants, the colors on either 
side corresponding. 

A striking feature of this garden is 
that it is entirely bordered with sweet 
alyssum which seems to form a frame for 
a lovely picture.—Emerica de St. Dal- 
mas, Toronto, Ontario. 


A Pool Pointer 


I PLACE my waterlilies in holes lined 
with the concrete in the bottom of my 
pool. This does away with unsightly 
pails and buckets, which otherwise show 
thru the clear water. In building your 

ool, be sure to slope the sides into the 
Cotttion to allow the ice to expand and 
climb the sides in winter. This avoids the 
comet of the ice’s cracking the cement. 
Build the pool in a place where it will 
have the sun the better part of the day, 
as lilies and fish like su ight much bet- 
ter than shade.—John E. Baker, Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. 
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Praiseworthy Bulbs in the Home 


[Continued from page 19] 


from the upper end. This will keep out 
most of the light, and thus prevent the 
flowers coming out before the spike has 

as much as it should for a mature 

m. Thru the little opening in the 
cone the pe seeks the light, and thus 
draws itself up. The cap may be taken 
off when the spike has reached a suffi- 
cient height that the danger of a short, 
immature blossom is past. 


YACINTHS grown in the hyacinth- 

glass will usually require about two 
weeks. In using the hyacinth a 
little chunk of charcoal should be drop 
in the bottom to help to absorb the im- 
purities, and water should be added as it 
evaporates. Fresh air is absolutely essen- 
tial to the health of the hyacinth, and 
fresh water is a real help. It is quite all 
right to change the water every few 
days. When the roots have reached the 
bottom of the glass, it is time to bring 
the plant to a light room where the tem- 
perature is round 50 degrees, until the 
stems and foliage have developed. 

Among the Dutch bulbs, no other one 


will give the of color that one finds 
in hyacinths. eir f ce is almost 
universally liked. The r bulbs will 


give most striking results, tho some per- 
sons prefer the smaller ones when they 
plant several in a box or pot. Any one of 
the colors is delightful alone. You ma 
choose from dark pink, dark rosy ase | 
= white, deep lavender-blue, dark 

ue, and yellow. Or you ma make up a 
pot using several bulbs, combining 
two or more colors. 

Hyacinth bulbs grow a little more suc- 

ully, perhaps, potted in soil than 

they do in water. At any rate, there is 
possibility of using several bulbs in one 
container in this way. On account of the 
extensive root systems of the hyacinth 
bulbs, they require a little more space 
than do t ip or narcissus bulbs. For one 
bulb of the first size of Dutch hyacinths, 
use a 5-inch pot. Four bulbs will do very 
nicely in an 8-inch pot. 

To insure proper drainage, put two or 


ing about the bulb. Fill the 
pan with soil, ing round the bulbs 
and leaving a one-half-inch space at the 
top of the to provide for watering. 
A light, rie oud oes be eee 


little paper caps can 
tageously on the pottes bulbs as on 
those in the hyacinth-glass. It is 
uite all right to use old pots or pans;in 
act, it is preferable, as the new pots 
often aoa quantities of water from the 
= Se 
pans with a crepe-paper when 

blossoms t 


Narcissus or daffodils are really best 
mown Se eee. ghee fhe ee ure 
as outlined for the planting yacinths. 
placed i Sark, 4 | 

in a 
cool place until Mew 
> 


the roots are well 


started. When the plants are 3 or 4 
inches high, and all of the buds are above 
the bulbs, they may be brought out of 
the dark and forced in gentle heat. If the 
bulbs are potted about October 1, they 
can usually be brought in about January 
10. They will begin flowering about two 
months later, perhaps March 10. In 
order to have flowers coming in succes- 
sion, bring in one or two pans each week. 
Never pot less than three narcissus or 
daffodil bulbs together, because mass of 
bloom is one of the charms. A 6-inch pot 
will take care of five bulbs very nicely. 

Tulips are also easily forced as advised 
for hyacinths. The amateur can easily 
adapt the advice of a well-known Dutch 
bulb grower who makes the following 
recommendations in regard to tulips: 

“Tulips should be kept in a shaded po- 
sition long enough to allow the stems to 
lengthen out, otherwise the flowers are 
likely to open in the ly unfolded 
leaves. Darwin tulips should be kept a 
little on the dry side, and care must be 
taken not to touch the bud or the stem. 
They stand a temperature of not more 
than 68 degrees, and drafts should be 
avoided.” 

Crocus corms may be potted for fore- 
ing for indoor flowering. Since these 
corms are somewhat smaller than the 
other bulbs mentioned, they are not 

laced as deeply in the pans. Crocus may 
had in white, yellow, blue, and striped. 

Purity Freesia is another beautiful 
and very fragrant flower for house cul- 
ture. Plant them in flower pots like 
crocus, but they must not be placed 
where they might freeze. These bulbs 
are small, and it is desirable to plant no 
less than six to a pot. Freesias may be 
had in yellow and a beautiful shade of 

inkish lavender as well as white. Both 

rocus and Freesias are rapid growing, 
and bulbs potted October 1 can be 
brought into the living-room December 
1. By bringing in the as with other 
bulbs, a succession of bloom may be kept 
from Christmas to Easter. 


OW, all of this so far sounds easy, 

but where can we find a cool, dark 
place for storage? The ideal place, of 
course, is a storage cellar which is 
and dry and has a temperature of about 
35 degrees. It is well if there is some 
means nd a ou, -_ Foe — 

ta —— cellar, or lacking that 
a dark closet which is not too warm will 
do very well. 

Here is a use for that coldframe 
during the winter. Set the bulb pans in 
the frame as closely together as possible 
and deep enough to allow for a covering 
of sand, or of cinders, 2 or 3 inches deep, 
ee eer ee 


t. 

The reason for using sand or cinders is 
that neither will unite with the pot soil, 
and at the same time afford good drain- 
age and prevent breakage of the bulb 
pans. Still another reason for using sand 
or cinders to cover the 

ts in the coldframes 
is that when the time 
comes for them to be 
removed to the house 
- force the er 
they may simply 
dug up. The sand or 
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in reach of all 
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| pumping 
and carrying! 


No matter how moderate the family 
circumstances, any family living be- 
yond the city water mains can now 
have the comfort and convenience of 
running water under pressure —can 
eliminate pump-and-carry drudgery 
for all time. 

Aslittie as $70 buys a Fairbeiuks-Morse Home 
Water System which 
will put water at the 
turn of a faucet in all 


—known for - 
bility the world over. It 
will give you years of 
smooth-running, 
trouble- t 


on easy 
terms. 
F-M are de- 
signed for all types of 
ndwatersupply, hf. 


problem. See F-M 
dealer. Mail coeen 
for further details. 


Home Water Systems 
; “Every Line 
Leader” 


Morse 








Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Dept. S-10 
900 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
FREE Home Water Service 


a 

i 

1 

Send ' 
Booklet information about F-M Home : 
' 

! 

! 

! 






Sweet eee ee ee eee eee eee 


Teer e ee eee eee eee 


My source of water supply is: / 
0 Lake 0 Spring O Stream j 
0 Deep Well 0 Shallow Well ( Cistern ; 
Have you electricity? © Yes 0 No i 













































You get 


better values, 
whatever 
type of room 
you prefer, 
atMece 


HOTEL 
STATLER 


and 
you have 


RADIO IN 
EVERY ROOM 


«++ and more for your 
money, always: radio 
when you throw a switch 
—ice-water when you 
press a valve—the morn- 
ing paper under your door 
—a good library at your 
disposal — a reading lamp 
at your bed-head—your 
own private bath—all 
these things, whatever the 
price of your room, at 
no added cost. 
Restaurants, from lunch- 
counter or cafeteria to 
formal, a la carte dining 
rooms, in each hotel. 
Fixed rates are posted in 
every Statler room. 


there are 
Statlers in 
Boston 
Buffalo 
Cleveland 
Detroit 
St. Louis 


New York 
(Hotel Pennsylvania) 















cinders will fall away easily, and the 
pans may be cleaned without diffi- 
culty. 

If you do not have a coldframe, you 
can dig a hole in the garden and place 
the bulb pans in it just as you would 
in a coldframe. Some folks prefer, in 
this case, to take a pecking or dry- 
goods box, remove the bottom, and 
use only the sides of the box. This 
they set down in the ground to the 
desired depth and then set the pans 
inside the cover as directed. The box 
does make the handling a little clean- 
er, and at the same time it affords a 
certain amount of protection lacking 
in the open ground. On the north side 
of a wall is a good place to dig the hole 
in the garden. The hot sun p dae not 
ates the place where the bulbs are 


buried. 

When the tulips are thru blooming, 
do not discard them. Rather, let them 
die down and ripen off just as you 
would out-of-doors. Save the pan 
intact until fall when you are setting 
your out-of-door bulbs. 

The Early Roman Hyacinths can 
be potted in December, plunged in 
the ground for a month until the 
bulbs are well rooted, and then 
brought in the house. They will 
flower in November or December, 
and a succession of bloom can be en- 
joyed by bringing in a pot or two 
from the cellar at intervals of about 
two weeks. This variety is one of the 
most used of hyacinths for forcing. 

A good way to tell if bulbs are well 
rooted is to tap the bottom end of the 
pot, holding it sidewise. The ball of 
earth will come part way out of the 
pot in your hand, and you can decide 
whether it is time to remove them 
from cold storage. Of course, this is 
not as easily done when you are using 
a coldframe, but you can dig up one 
pan and judge the others by its prog- 
ress. 


Billboards 
or Beauty 


5 ANDSOME is as handsome 
does,” is an adage so hoary 
with age that seldom do we more than 
smile when we hear it. But occasion- 
ally it proves itself to be as true today 
as it was in the days of Methuselah, 
or whoever the gentleman was who 
first used the phrase. The same may 
be said of the expression “What's in 
a name?” for we know that a rose 
by any other name would smell as 
sweet. But a certain town in Cali- 
fornia is proving today that a name 
does mean something, and that beauty 
exists were beauty exerts itself. 
This town, Chula Vista, when trans- 
lated from its smooth-rolling Spanish 
phrase, means in plain English “beau- 
tiful view.” It is a town of approxi- 
mately 5,000 inhabitants, one of the 
southernmost points in southern Cali- 
prey onl “ee ~ nerge the pene 
er. e proper is e 
up of well-groomed, neat homes. There 
are spacious grounds about a great 


many of these places, and the — 
is impressed by the active, whole- 
some atmosphere of the vi 

Thru the town run highways which 
are the main arteries of travel to the 
Mexican border, and along these high- 
ways for years have been billboards 
similar to those which deface all our 
broad countryside. The “beautiful 
view”’ has been concealed and obliter- 
ated by these gigantic signs, which 
not only shut out the view of the sur- 
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PLASTIC WOOD? 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


Another stocking gone—caught on a 
crack or splinter of a chair. There’s 
one quick, sure and easy way to sto 
it—fix the chair with Plastic W. 

It handles like putty and hardens into 
wood. And for filling floor, shelf or 
other cracks, holding loose handles, 
sealing mouse holes, and many other 
household repairs, Plastic Wood is in- 
valuable. It adheres permanently,takes 
paint, varnish or lacquer perfectly, and 
is waterproof and greaseproof. 

Use Plastic Wood Solvent to soften 
Plastic Wood if it dries too rapidly, or 
to clean hands and tools after using. 
In 25 cent and 50 cent cans. 





At Hardware and Paint Stores 
ADDISON-LESLIE COMPANY 


120 Bolivar Street Canton, Mass. 

















ness. We Pay Transportation from all states. 


Branches: New York,’ Frisco and other cities. Write to: 


f—-———- OLSON RUG CO 

36 Laflin Street, CHICAGO, ILL. Dept. E-45 

FREE Please send Book, Samples, Trial Offer 
and New Low Prices to: 


ay Ogg 


NAME 
Street (R. F.D.) 
























































rounding country, but frequently ob- 
scure the view of intersecting roads. 
One might find emblazoned in large 
letters advertisements for everything 
from ci ttes to automobiles, set 
out so that “he who runs may read.” 
Hotels and eating-houses, dry 
stores and real-estate firms, set 
forth their particular claims for the 
consideration of the traveler. And 
all the way back to San Diego from 
Tia Juana the road is plastered with 
small and inconspicuous, but none 
the less arresting, signs, 

In spite of its small size, Chula 
Vista has a large and active planning 
commission. This city-plannin 
carefully zoned the village, Castine 
out business from residence sections. 
It also limited the territory where 
billboards, except small ‘real-estate 
cards, might be displayed. The city 
fathers approved the plan of the com- 
mittee and the city clerk informed 
the billboard companies of the ordi- 
nance. Not only was the law one 
which prohibited the use of any large 
signs in most zones, but it also put a 
license, according to the square-foot 
area,'on the boards where they were 
tolerated. 

After the companies had been noti- 
fied, the city sat back to see what 
would be done. Nothing was done. 
A second bill was passed, and the new 
law was sent to the billboard com- 
panies. Nothing happened. A third 
time the city fathers took action, and 
a third time the city clerk communi- 
cated with the dilatory companies. 
Days dragged into weeks, weeks grew: 
into months. The billboards still 
stood. Finally the patience of the 
august body of officials was exhausted. 
They issued an ultimatum that the 
offending signs must be removed be- 
fore 4 o'clock on the afternoon of 
November 1. The day arrived. The 
zero hour struck. The signs still stood. 
Then the city officials went to work. 

Guarded by the police department, 
the street department in an orderly 
manner set forth to down the signs. 
The offending advertisements were 
taken down, the timbers were ar- 
ranged in orderly piles, the boards in 
neat stacks, and the sheet metal in 
still other rows. Everything was left 
in readiness for the owners to remove 
the debris with the greatest ease and 
the least expense. 

Now, as you drive thru the vi ’ 
except in the region down near the 
bay where billboards are still toler- 
ated, you leave at the city limits of 
Chula’ Vista the enormous signs which 
heretofore blotted out the ‘‘beautiful 
view” which gave the town its name. 
—Helen Clark Wentworth. 


Built-in Wardrobes 
Supplant Closets 


|e aAode ad wardrobes are supplant- 
ing closets in modern homes. 
Wardrobes take only half the space 
usually considered necessary for clos- 
ets, yet, if properly designed and 
fitted, they offer fully as much useful 
storage capacity. 

The ordi built-in wardrobe is 


comparatively shallow, seldom deeper ~ 


than 2 feet. The width varies from 
3% to 6 feet. Double doors extending 
practically the full width, so that the 
contents may be. easily located, are 
practical features. 

_ ‘The general arrangement of the 


[Continued on page 105] 








~ the Bedspring Luxurious 





New sMARTLY TAILORED 


SLIP COVERS 24d new Beauty 
to the Comfort only this Bedspring gives 


HE newest thing inluxu- with a completely enclosed spring. 


25 Years 


rious sleeping equipment! 


TOL Each coil moves with absolute 


The beauty of a trimly tailored ‘DE uxt” freedom—yielding here to the 
De Luxe Slip Cover plus the Sa, pressure of hips and shoulders, 


sounder, more refreshing com- 
fort of the Rome DeLuxe bed- 


The De Luxe Slip Cover — 
made ina variety of colors exclusively for 
the Rome De Luxe bedspring—is entirely 
new, entirely practical. It fits snugly, like 
the slip covers on fine furniture. To make 
handling easier, there’s just one Talon 
“Hookless Fastener.” One zip... it’s on! 

Although enclosing all visible parts of 
the bedspring, the new De Luxe Slip 
Cover leaves unhampered the exclusive 
De Luxe free coil construction under 


the mattress—a comfort feature impossible 





Look for the De Luxe 


. label attached to the i 
spring. thats of ever) genuine Seraight, relaxed. 


Luxe Spring 


rising here to support the vital 
organs between. Your body lies 


Arrange with your furniture 
or department store for a trial. Demand 
Rome De Luxe, and ask to see the new 
De Luxe Slip Covers, available at slight 
additional cost. 


THE ROME COMPANY, INc. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
BALTIMORE ROME, N. Y. SAN FRANCISCO 
Distributing Warehouses Everywhere 
“ “ « 


Note the special Talon “Hookless Fastener’’ that 
makes the De Luxe Slip Cover fit better and handle 
easier. It is an exclusive Rome De Luxe feature. 


The ROME Company... 


_ BEDSPRINGS » ROME METAL BEDS - DAY BEDS + COUCH HAMMOCKS 
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The ripe, rich fruit and the 
delicate tracery of leaves 





Wherever You Live---Try Grapes 


The Food of Days Past and a Joy for Shade 


VERY gardener should have a 
hobby. Perhaps you already have 
one, and have experienced the 
keen satisfaction of raising finer delphini- 
um or tomatoes or plums than any of your 
neighbors can produce. But if you have 


not yet concentrated your interest on 
any one thing, try grapes. They are 
the most delightful hobby I know. 

If you are particularly eager for 
decorative effects, grape vines offer 
unlimited possibilities. They add 
beauty to three places about our 
home in Minnesota. On our large 
open porch, which is our summer liv- 
ing - and - dining room, vines are 
trained on wires so that they make 
an effective screen about a third of 
the way up. From the time the pink 
buds appear until the great bunches 
of luscious purple fruit hang tempt- 
ingly outside the screen, they are a 
constant delight. 

At the rear of the house and within 
sight of the porch is a stone wall. Be- 
tween the stones we have driven long 
iron bolts to which wires are at- 
tached. The vines growing on these 
appear to cling naturally to the wall. 
The beauty of the purple gra 
against the rough gray stone 


JEAN HAVEN 


us loath to pick them even when they 
are threatened to be destroyed by frost. 

A white-painted arbor forms the en- 
trance to the garden, and this is covered 
with grapes, part of the vines trained on 
wires strung between the posts, and part 


of them trained over the top. For pure 
joy in the results of one’s own pruning 
and shaping, nothing can excel a walk 
thru this arbor when beautiful purple 
fruit hangs abundantly against its white- 
ness. If something good to eat, rather 
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than to look at, be your main reason 
for gardening, then grapes will prove 
a most happy choice for your hobby. 
Even as far north as Minnesota you 
can have the most choice Concords 
and Black Hamburgs if you are will- 
ing to lay the vines down and cover 
them with leaves to protect them 
during the severe winters. Hardier 
varieties, which do not require this 
care, are good, but the real grape- 
lover will want the finer, more deli- 
cate varieties, which of course do not 
need such protection in mild cli- 
mates. It is certainly pleasant to 
walk about your own yard, picking 
and eating your own choice grapes. 
No breakfast is as appetizing as 


From the time the first buds appear 


until the fruit hangs temptingly, 
the vines are a constant delight 













Mrs. JOHN SARGENT PILLSBURY 


fs da hows : 


the Palm Beach home of 

















Mrs. Joun Sarcent Piuissury. 
She is lovely, with masses of 
wavy brown hair, vivid eyes, a 
statuesque cartiage. She has wide | 
social connections in Minne- 
apolis, Palm Beach, wherever 
she goes, and she is a moving 
spirit in the musical and cultural 
life of her own cities. She is 
much sought after, yet unspoiled, 
as charming as she is lovely. 














Inside of the Beautyrest—Hun- 
dreds of finely tempered coils 
in separate pockets insure in- 
dividual action, are stitched to 
edges to keep sides from crush- 
ing. Over coils, thick upholstery. 
Damask covers, choice of six 
i Ace Box 

utyrest in 
superior construction and finish. 
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this Spring and Mattress 
bring fitting Comfort 







For this lovely Spanish bedroom Mrs. Pillsbury chose Simmons Bed No. 1581, 
Beautyrest Mattress and Ace Box Spring. She says, “For the well-ordered home I 
consider these mattresses and springs an absolute necessity.” 


tv CHOSA,” the Palm Beach home 
of Mrs. John Sargent Pillsbury, is 
furnished with the luxury of old Spain, yet 
maintains the modern standards of well- 
ordered American living. 


In this colorful bedroom sunlight streams 
through many windows, suffuses creamy 
rough plaster walls, vivid hand-blocked 
linen hangings, rare antique embroideries, 
and enriches the old carved Spanish pieces. 


Mrs. Pillsbury chose Bed No. 1581 by’ 


Simmons, most harmonious for this setting, 
and fitted it with the famous Beauty- 
rest Mattress and Ace Box Spring. 

“For above all,” in Mrs. Pillsbury’s own 
words, “I wanted complete comfort. The 
buoyant Beautyrest is exactly right with 
the resilient Ace Box Spring. For thor- 


oughly restful nights there is no equipment 
like Simmons.” 


Simmons is proud of this wonderful mat- 
tress. Its unique inner construction—hun- 
dreds of resilient coils which give proper 
distribution to body weight—insures com- 
plete, unbroken rest. The Ace Box Spring 
matches it in construction and finish. 

In furniture and department stores, Simmons 

utyrest Mattress, $39.50; Ace Box Spring, 
$42.50; Ace n Coil Spring, $19.75; Bede 
$10.00 to .00; Bed No. 1581, $32.75. 
Look for the name “Simmons.” The Simmons 
Company, New York, Chicago, Atlanta, San 
Francisco. 
SEND 10¢ to the Simmons Company, Dept. 
B?, 666 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, IIll., for““Bring- 
ing Beauty and Comfort to the Bedroom,” a 
book with photographs of bedrooms of distin- 
guished women, and ideas for home decoration. 


Copyright 1929, the Simmons Company. 


SIMMONS 


Worup’s Larcest Maxers or Bens + Sprrincs - MAartrresses 
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Ur will 
want our 
new hookl/et- 


“BETTER HOMES & GARDENS 
DES MOINES, 1OWA 
1929 






F YOU are chairman or co- 

worker on a club refresh- 
ment committee—if you are a 
member of a luncheon, supper 
or dinner club and must take 
your turn at being hostess— 

If youareserving onachurch- 
supper committee—if you are 
any one of these—interested in 
promoting social get-togethers 
of any kind—you will want 
“Cooking for the Crowd.” 

This new booklet, one of the 
most attractive and helpful of 
the many we have published 
for our readers, contains com- 
plete directions for planning all 
sorts of meals for all sorts of 
occasions and for groups num- 
bering all the way from 25 to 
100 persons. 

In “Cooking for the Crowd,” 
a variety of menus is given, so 
that you may select seasonable 
ones suited to your needs. 

The booklet also contains 
recipes for large-quantity cook- 
ery, so that you may accurately 
estimate your needs for the 
various groups you are called 
on to serve from time to time. 
You will also find in it direc- 
tions for organizing working 
groups and for preparing mar- 
keting lists. 


If you will send 10 cents (which 
amount is exactly what the 
booklet costs us to publish), we 
shall be glad to send you a copy 
of “Cooking for the Crowd.” 


Department A, 
The Service Bureau 
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a bunch of grapes, still wet with 
morning dew, served on one of its 
own green leaves. No pie quite 

uals one made from fresh grapes. 
Their delicious flavor can be enjoyed 
the ve! round, too, for the surplus 
can be stored as grape jelly, grapejam, 
grape juice, and canned grapes for 
winter pies or puddings. 

Grape juice which can scarcely be 
distinguished from fresh fruit can be 
canned by this very simple process: 
Pick blue grapes from the stems, and 
wash them. Into a sterilized one- 
quart jar rt 144 cupfuls of whole 
grapes and }%4 cupful of sugar. Fill 
the Jar with boiling water and seal. 
This must stand at least two or three 
months before using. 


~ THE pleasure of sharing with 
your neighbors be the greatest joy 
our garden offers, then by all means 

era grapes. It is such fun to line 
boxes and baskets with big n 
leaves, fill them with luscious fruit, 
and carry them to your friends. On 
hot summer afternoons it is so refresh- 
ing to offer the caller a glass of chilled 
juice pressed from your owngrapes. It 
is almost equally pleasant to send a 
glass of Py y or jam from your own 

apes, gay with tissue paper and 
hol y, as a Christmas greeting to some 
neighbor who is dependent on the 
greser for his supply. And if you 

d a kindred spirit, who wants his 
own grapes, you can have the great 
satisfaction of starting his vineyard 
with cuttings from your own vines. 

If you are a bird-lover, and plant 
things on your patch of ground main- 
ly to attract cage feathered friends, 
you will surely want grapes. Long 
before they are ripe, the yard will be 
full of songsters, — forth music 
in Joyful anticipation of the feast to 
come. On the other hand, if you wish 
to keep the birds off the grapes with- 
out actually driving them away, just 
plant a chokech tree near by. It 
often matures at the same time, and 
the robins much prefer its puckery 
berries. 

Anyone who has a spark of love 
for gardening in his soul will enjoy 
the amount of work necessary to have 
a few grape vines. If you have now 
decided to cultivate them as your 
hobby, your first step will be to ob- 
tain good vines and set them out 
paoey in a sunny spot. Make the 

ole to receive your young vine at 
least two and one-half feet deep, 
pack in the bottom one foot of well. 
rotted manure, leaves, some bone- 
meal, and some soil. Spread the 
roots out carefully and pack the soil 
around them, a little at a time, to 
within 3 or 4 inches of the top of the 
hole. Pour in a pail of water, and 
when it has soaked in, fill the hole to 
the poe level with loose soil. Un- 
til the vine is well established in its 
new home, water it frequently. 

The first ad it needs no support 
or pruning. When the frost takes the 
leaves, or late in the fall, all the vines 
should be cut awa except three or 
four buds. The little vines should be 
covered with earth and a mulching of 
leaves or straw to protect them against 
the pa winter. In the spring of the 
second year a support must ro- 
vided. For this second macnat a 
stake will do, but by the third year a 
ee of a sort is ee arious 
systems of pruning or different 
kinds of trellis, but we like best the 
arrangement on our porch and on the 
sides of our arbor. In these places we 
have strung ‘thrée horizontal wires 
about one and one-half: feet apart, 
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UP LEAVES 


This tool requires only half the 
time taken with an ordin 
rake to clean the lawn 
leaves and litter. Every- 
thing is swept ahead Le ze 
as you work—no ing 
thru the litter. Flat, flex- 
ible spring steel teeth do 
not spear the leaves. 
Stand erect—use it like a 
broom with easy sweeping 
motion—no backache. 


Ladies find its light 
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appearance. ha every genuine 
The brand True Tem fe TRUE 






is burned in the h 

of each Brume Rake to 
mark it as the best tool 
of its kind that can be 
made, 
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AMERICAN 

K & HOE Co, 
1900 Keith Bidg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


M Fi and 
— ole for over 
100 Years. 





—Val 
If your dealer has not yet Garden Bee 


Soy it Swe 
gad $1.00 abd we will supply aie ti 

















COLORED GARDEN FIGURES! 
Nature-like, ang in bright natural 


made of fine Cotta for outdoor use. A 
kinds of Dwarfs, Animals, Toadstool 


y garden 
seats ; ightful groups of Red-Rid: Hood 
ond Wolf, Rip Vas Winkle, Golf-nianas, Bes 
—up to life size. Fishing dwarfs, aquarians 
with = white and black cate for roof and 
ridge ‘ 
Send 10 cents for illustrations H. M. 
FAIRYLAND CO., 793a North Oak Drive, N. Y. C. 



























and the vines are trained so that each 
has one main vertical stalk runnin 
to the top wire, with six horizonta 
canes, three on each side, tied with 
raffia to the supporting wire trellis. 
The raffia is always tied loosely to 
allow for growth. 

Pruning and training ‘are likely to 
be great bugbears to amateur grape- 
growers, but all that is really neces- 
sary is to keep in mind a few ve 
simple principles. Old wood whic 
has once borne fruit never bears 
again, and wood that is formed one 
season produces the bearing wood for 
the next season. If all the new wood 
is left on each vine, however, it will 
produce a great many more clusters 
than it can develop properly, and 
consequently the fruit will be small 
and imperfect. If about nine-tenths 
of the new wood is cut away, the 
remaining tenth will bear much larger 
and finer grapes. We do not let the 
horizontal canes grow more than 3 
feet in length from the main stalk, 
and in the fall, before laying the vines 
down for the winter, we prune them 
severely with a sharp pruning-shears, 
leaving only the main stalk and six 
most vigorous horizontal ‘canes. 

The number of buds which should 
remain on a vine after pruni de- 
pends on the variety. Concord is a 
strong variety and can carry 40 or 
50. A weaker sort, such as the Dela- 
ware, should have only 20 or 30. 

In the spring the vines are uncov- 
ered as soon as danger of hard frost 
is over and are again tied to the sup- 
porting wires with raffia. Two shoots 
will start at most Joints, and one of 
these should be cut off, leaving the 
stronger to grow. These shoots, as 
they grow, should be tied to the wires, 
and when they reach the desired 
length the ends should be pinched off. 
One pinching a season is sufficient. 

After a vine has borne fruit for six 
to ten years, it is usually necessary to 
develop a new main stalk or trunk. 
To do this a vigorous shoot from near 
the ground should be encouraged, and 
the second year, when it is in good 
bearing condition, the old cane is 
cut away and the young vine takes 
its plaee. 

Not only do grapes have to be well 
fertilized and pruned, but also, in 
many localities, they must be sprayed. 
We have succeeded in keeping away 
aphids by watching the vines care- 
fully and picking off and immediatel 
burning any p er infected wit 
them. If spraying is necessary, how- 
ever, a standard bordeaux mixture is 
recommended. If the bordeaux mix- 
ture alone is not effective, add lead 
arsenate at the rate of 114 pounds to 
50 gallons. The bordeaux mixture 
and lead arsenate combined will 
largely control black rot, ripe rot, 
powdery mildew, downy mildew, an 
the berry moth. A good sprayer 
which covers the under sides of the 
leaves should be used, and the spray 
should be applied as follows: (1) 
when the leaves are appearing; (2) 
before the blossoms open; and (3) 
after the blossoms have fallen. This 
will probably be enough, but some 
growers repeat the application twice. 


Or vines were started fifteen years 
ago from cuttings from an old 
Connecticut vineyard. The grapes are 
over one inch in diameter, and much 
superior to the ordinary commercial 
Concords both in appearance and 
flavor. Since these fine Eastern 
grapes have grown so well in Minne- 
sota, it would seem that almost no 
part of the United States would be 
too cold for them. 


EE 
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A LIFETIME ROOFING— 
ASBESTOS 
SHINGLES 


AMAZING BEAUTY! 
ABSOLUTE FIRE-PROOFNESS! ALL IN THIS 
SMART, MODERN ROOFING 














This pleasant home is the residence of Now your home can have the roof you 
Thomas L. Lueders, Esq., of Wynnew ‘ . ! ‘ a 

Pennsylvania. The Eternit roof has been know it deserves! Eternit Asbestos 

applied in the American method, Shingles offer rich, mellow colors—never 

before attainable—in striking designs 

adapted to every architectural type... 

from low, rambling cottage to preten- 


tious residence. 


Eternits are beautiful—and stay that 
way! Rain, storm, burning sun have no 
effect on these shingles. Because of an 
exclusive color treatment, Emerald 
Green, India Red, Quarry Blue abso- 
lutely are guaranteed not to bloom or 
fade out. Soft shadow lines increase 
their charm. Eternits will retain their 
original beauty for the lifetime of your 
home! They never wear out! 


Unfailing protection 


Made of choicest asbestos fiber and Port- 
land cement, Eternits are tough, hard, 
strong. They will not crack, split, or raise. 
They will not rot, or deteriorate. And 
every Eternit Asbestos Shingle is abso- 
lutely fire-proof. You need never fear 
sparks and flying embers. Eternits cannot 
burn. 


Yet Eternits are inexpensive— whether 
—— you choose the exclusive Horizontal de- 
sign, the guaranteed colors, or the beauti- 
ful Autumn Bronze and Heatherblends (a 
combination of five special shades). See 
the Eternit dealer today. 


A S B E S T O S ' EDA ES i: tind uM C : 


Philadelphia, Jacksonville, New Orleans, Houston 


S aa [ N G es E S Makers of Eternit Big-7 Corrugated Asbestos Sheets 
and Eternit Asbestos Flat Sheets 


FOR THE PROTECTION OF THE HOME OWNER, EVERY ETERNIT 
SHINGLE IS TRADE-MARKED; EVERY ETERNIT ROOF IS REGISTERED 




















You can scarcely 
hear it... 


yet tts cost ts low 








UILDING a new home? Replac- 

ing that old toilet fixture? Build- 
ing in extra bathroom or lavatory? 
Then see your plumber about the T/N. 
It has everything you want...extreme- 
ly quiet yet powerful flushing action... 
special non-overflowing feature...new, 
distinctive beauty ...at a cost much 
less than other quiet toilets. Has no 
wall-tank ...can be installed in a 





RT a corner or under a window. 


Wa t T 
NT NON-OVERFL! 


%| Mail the coupon now. 
Patented, Put. Pend, 


UN 


ONE PIECE WATER CLOSET 

















W. A. CASE AND SON MFG. COMPANY, 
Dept. 1110, 220 Delaware Ave., Buffalo, N.Y. 
Founded 1853 
Please send me free descriptive literature on theT /N One Piece 
Water Closet. I am interested in C. REMODELING (] NEWHOME 


} EN AN SRA 2 ESOL a 





Address 

















American Bulbs That Beat the Dutch 
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blooming time. No 
master artist could 
ever paint a more 
gorgeous picture 
than is the tulip 
farm in April. Any- 
one who has ever 
seen the Dibble tu- 
lip fields in full 
bloom will never 
forget the sight of 
the great extrava- 
gance of color against 
the red hill soil and 
dark green of the 
Douglas-fir. While 
rambling over the 
Polk County hills 
one time, I gathered 
sufficient courage to 
— and see Mr. 
Dibble, Oregon’s 
tulip wizard. I was 
rather hesitant in 
asking for any time 
of a man so well 
known and so busy. 
But I found him, 
as one finds most 
busy people, with 
time to pass on the 
information he had 
gleaned thru his 
years of experience. 
i asked him to tell 
me how he grew 
tulips. 

And so he did: 

At first the Oregon growers used the 
Holland method of planting all tulips in 
beds. However, planting in rows is com- 
ing more and more into favor in this 
country. By the Holland method 125,000 
bulbs can be grown in one acre, while 
with the row method an acre seldom 
yields over 50,000 bulbs. In Holland, 
tulip land is expensive, about $3,000 an 
acre, and experienced labor can be had 
for from 35 to 50 cents a day. Here land 
is comparatively cheap, $300 to $500— 
but experienced labor is high. By plant- 
ing in rows, more land and less labor is 
used. Machinery can also be brought 
into more effective use in the latter meth- 
od, and machinery in the United States 
helps to equal Europe’s cheap labor. 

The content of the soil matters not so 
much as that it is well drained. If the 
soil is heavy, it is loosened with a cover 
crop; if it is too light, it is given character 
by adding humus. It is put in as good 
tilth as possible by the use of a harrow, 
a rolling disk clodcrusher, and a packer. 
It is tilled to a depth of at least 10 inches. 
The rows are usually 30 inches apart, and 
the bulbs, if 8 centimeters or more in cir- 
cumference, are placed from 4 to 5 inches 
apart in the rows. These larger bulbs are 
set upright. Smaller bulbs are strewn 
along, about 50 to each 3 feet. Bulbs 
should be planted at a depth of 5 inches 
from the bottom of the bulb to the sur- 
face of the ground. 

In theory, tulips should be planted in 
September; in actual practice, they are 
planted when the growers have them 
separated and cleaned, usually in Octo- 
ber. As a matter of fact, tulips do better 
if planted in September, and should, by 
all means, be in the ground by Novem- 
ber 15. 

The cultivation of the ground contin- 
ues as long as possible. “A maximum 
of cultivation before the tulips ap 
above ground and a minimum after- 
wards,” is the growers’ slogan. In spring, 
cultivation seldom goes beyond keeping 
the ground free of weeds. But keeping 





The Primrose Phoenix Nar- 
cissus is one of the newer sorts 
with an exquisite soft color 





the weeds down is 
very essential, and 
the tulip fields are 
kept free from weeds 
until the bulbs are 
harvested. 

When the lower 
part of the stem at- 
0 a es = 
Ow n, and the 
ig ye le bulb 
digging begins. The 
bulbs are thrown 
out of the ground, 
placed in boxes, and 
stored for two 
weeks. When the 
stem is fully dead, 
the increase is se 
rated from the 
mother bulbs. Great 
care is taken not to 
injure the tissue 
when separating 
them. e@ assort- 
ing and grading fol- 
low, and then the 
tulips are again 
ready to plant. 

So far, little ex- 
perimenting in cre- 
ating new varieties 
has been done in the 
Willamette Valley. 
Now and then a 
grower will evolve a 
new bulb. But it 
takes five years from 
seed to blooming bulb, and the Oregon 

owers have been busy with the estab- 
ished and the new varieties which Hol- 
landers have bred for them. 

The demand for certain varieties dif- 
fers with the difference in seasons. When 
the season is late and dark, the gay yel- 
lows and reds are in greatest demand. 
The Darwin tulip is always a supremely 
decorative and artistic type. Its long, 
nap stems take up the beauty of line 
in a doorway or corner; its delicate shades 
tone in with almost any color scheme. 

It is interesting in the extreme to 
watch the visitors at the tulip fields. 
Some exclaim over the brilliant flame- 
colored Dido, with its edging of orange. 
Some visitors stand s' hless before the 

ure white beauty of comparatively new 

elen Eaken. There are those who will 
have only the St. James, a dark rosy hlac, 
with bronze and copper tints. Still others 
reserve their “ohs and ahs” for the 
Aphrodite, with its silvery rose-pink 
co oring, or for the La Fiancee, a deeper 
rose. For one who likes the very dark, 
there is the La Tulipe Noire, a maroon- 
black. And so thecolorsgo, thru all the 
varying shades that Nature has given 
to flower. 


Narcissus Must 
Be Grown Here 


JOE SMITH 


T HAS been wane vig d demonstrated 

that narcissus bulbs can be grown in 
America, and even Dutch growers who 
have grown them both in this country 
and in Holland have repeatedly declared 
that we grow better bulbs than we for- 
merly impo For several years the 
prices have been a little higher for the 
— rican than for yet d bind 

e costs are now tendi 
downward, with the t that within 
a few years they will be lower than they 
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were when the bulbs came from Holland, 

for there are locations in this country 

where narcissus bulbs can be grown at a 

cost not exceeding the freights from Hol- 

land Coane wertern pues eer Une 
tates. 


LREADY more than a million nar- 
cissus bulbs are being grown in com- 
merical plantings in the United States, 
and the plantings in more favored loca- 
tions are increasing at the rate of 50 per- 
cent a year. There are two general classes 
of narcissus: the tender varieties, such as 
Paper Whites, which are grown in Geor- 
ia, Florida, and California, and the 
r varieties, which are grown chiefly 


in Washi n, Oregon, Michigan, New 


York, and pi enon 

The great advantage desired, and in a 
measure already achieved, by the 
Federal Horticultural Board in forbid- 
ing the importation of narcissus from 
Holland was to prevent the dissemina- 
tion of diseased bulbs. Practically all of 
the narcissus imported in recent years 
from Holland were found to be more or 
less infested with narcissus fly or nema- 
todes, and frequently with both. These 
diseased bulbs frequently produced nor- 
mal blooms the first season after their im- 
portation, and then rapidly or gradually 
disappeared. this account a grower 
was put to a constant expense for new 
stock in order to have a satisfactory 
lanting. Now the diseased stock is for- 
yidden importation, and to prevent the 
dissemination of diseases in the home- 
pers plants, they are not allowed to be 
isseminated unless twice inspected and 
found to be entirely free from infection. 
This makes it possible for the American 
gardener to accumulate a collection of 

these very attractive flowers. 

Another advantage which is certain to 
accrue from growing our own narcissus 
bulbs in America is that we will rapidly 
turn to the varieties which will thrive 
best as distinguished from the ones 
which were easiest and cheapest to grow 
in Holland. For instance, it has been gen- 
erally conceded that Golden Spur and 
Victoria, which were the most popular of 
the Holland varieties, are not as desirable 
in this country as many others, whereas 
of all the popular hardy varieties gener- 
ally imponsiet only Sir Watkin, Emperor. 
Barri conspicuus, Spring Glory, and 
King Alfred were really well suited to 
any wide variety of outdoor American 
conditions. Now that we are growing our 
own narcissus in America, for the Ameri- 
can market, we not only tend to devote 
more and more attention to varieties 
which thrive best in this country, but we 
have already begun to develop new and 
superior varieties even more suited to 
American conditions, as we have already 
done with gladiolus, iris, peonies, and 
other flowering plants, and with the 
whole range of fruiting trees and plants. 


ARCISSUS, when grown for bulb 

increase, requires a light, but fertile 
sandy soil which does not hold too much 
water in the mild open winters and dur- 
ing long, cool springs. Just where in the 
United States these conditions are com- 
bined in the most perfect form for the 
purpose is still a matter of some contro- 
versy. In —— Southern ar 8 it is Be 
warm in springtime that 
ceases too early; in many of the hte 
and Middlewestern states the winter is 
so cold that growth is suspended for too 
long a period. For the present, the great- 
est successes are being made in Virginia 
on the Atlantic Coast and in Washington 


and Oregon on the Pacific Coast. The 
largest plantings are to be found in Wash- 
ington, where two firms are growing more 
than five million bulbs each and a num- 
ber of others are growing more than a 
em each. — at sisal 
arcissus may grown as 

flowers in almost any portion of the 
United States and in any type of good 
garden soil. Professional 

constantly warning amateurs that the 
ground should not be wet, but even in 
soils which are sees good blooms 
may be grown, tho the ulbs themselves 
tend to rot away during the dormant 
season. 

For best results, narcissus bulbs may 
be planted in August or September; in 
any event, not later than October 15, 4 to 
6 inches deep. Spacing is comparatively 
unimportant, since the bulbs will produce 
normal flowers if they are planted touch- 
ing each other. If they are to remain in 
the soil more than one season, however, 
they should be spaced accordingly, from 
4 to 12 inches apart. They come into 
bloom from March to May I, depending 
on the variety and the location where 
a, and the foliage matures about 
July 1. If the bulbs are to be dug and 
replanted, this should be done in July, 
August, and September. 

The most popular varieties of hardy 
narcissus for garden planting are 

ror, Empress, Glory of Sassenheim, 

‘jctoria, Barri conspicuus, Sir Watkin, 
and King Alfred. ut as all of these 
varieties are in large demand for forcing, 
amateurs often choose the cheaper—the 
bulbs of Princeps, Golden Phoenix, 
Trumpet Major, Von Sion, Stella, Lily 
Langtry, Pheasanteye, and Alba Plena 
Odorata. The last-named variety is the 
latest to bloom of all the narcissus, is a 
pure white, fragrant, double variety, but 
it is exacting as to climatic conditions. 
For that reason, it is adapted only to cer- 
tain favored sections of the country, 
notably the Pacific Northwest, Michigan, 
New York, and the New England States. 


California Bulb- 
planting Time 
OPAL M. SCARBOROUGH 


) PLANTED in proper succession, the 
bulbous plants may be had in bloom 
thruout the year. Bulbs will grow and 
seemingly, thrive where nothing else will 

iw. a rule they prefer a light, sandy 
Cons But very little fertilizer should be 
given to them. If you must give them 
something, use bonemeal. 

Three things only are essential to suc- 
cess in the culture of bulbs. They are: 
(1) good soil, (2) good stock, and (3) 
root development before top growth 
takes place. The second requirement is 
readily met if Pain purchase your bulbs 
of reliable dealers, whereas the third is 
merely a matter of planting them anaty 
enough. Late fall planting does not ad- 
mit of the completion of the root develop- 
ment before top growth has Con- 
sequently, in the spring the plant must 
divide its work between root growth and 
eaged y me rere with the result that 
you will have an inferior crop of flowers. 
yore are delightful little border 

nts. 

Some persons consider the narcissus 
the most desirable of all spring bulbs. 
Here let me add that al! ils and 
jonquils are narcissus, but all narcissus 
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The home 
“Waterized 


is the home 


“Modernized” 
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HAT do we mean by a 

“waterized” home? A home 
with pure, soft rain water at the 
turn of a tap. A home with the 
only kind of water that soothes and 
preserves as it cleanses—that re- 
sponds to any soap in an instant 
creamy lather. A home with the 
added luxury that Ip Water Systems 
make a practical economy. 


For there is a IP model con- 
structed for every cistern. And 
every IP model is an unsurpassed 
piece of mechanism. The eccen- 
tric drive on all I pumps spells 
long wear without repairs and 
adjustments—so does the sturdy, 
all-steel frame built like a steel 
bridge—so does the endless V- 
type belt made of highest grade 
fabric and rubber, and built up 
like an automobile tire. 

And now there is a new B model—the 
famous low-priced Waterboy—with a 5- 
gallon pressure tank and 225-gallon per 
hour capacity—that has all the exclusive 
features of B—yet costs only $75 f.o.b. 
Dayton—and can be bought on the General 
Motors easy payment plan. 


We want to tell you more about B 
Water Systems—more about the benefits 
of rain water in a “waterized” home— 
more about General Motors liberal terms. 
A posta! card will bring you this informa- 
tion, Mail us one today. 
DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Subsidiary of General Motors Corporation 

Dept.F-910 Dayton, Ohio. 
Also Manufacturers of Delco-Light 
Electric Power Light Plants 


ELECTRIC 


ATER 
TEMS 


Products of 
General Motors 


TheGOLD STANDARD of Quality 
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Which of these women 

















Fifteen Minutes a Day? 


YO WOMEN livein_ neighboring homes. They 

are the same age. Their husbands’ incomes are 
about equal. They seem to have the same chance of 
social success and happiness. 


And yet one of these women is seldom invited to 
go out. 


The other woman is always in the center of a group. 
Her calendar is full of engagements. She is sought 
after as a guest. 


Her secret is very simple. She has learned how to 
attract people. She has read many things. Her 
mind is es and alert, and people feel instinctively 
that she is worth knowing. 


Make her secret your own. It is possible to secure, 
all at once and at very small expense, the few great 
books that enable anyone to think clearly and talk 
well. You will understand how this is possibie the 
moment you have read a wonderfully interesting 
book called “Fifteen Minutes a Day,” which gives 
you the contents, plan and purpose of the most 
famous library in the world. 


DR. ELIOT’S 
FIVE-FOOT SHELF 


OF BOOKS 
(Dr. Eliot’s Plan of Reading FREE) 


The little book is free. It tells how Dr. Eliot put into » 
Five-Foot Shelf ‘‘the essentials of a liberal education” 


so that even fifteen minutes a a day are enough to give you 
the broad Enowledge of life and literature, the cultivated 
viewpoint that every university strives to give 


These great books are now available, in 
a o varus of beautiful bind on terms 

caay tet the price n ‘hot be a 
factor in the mind of anyone. 


Every reader of Berrer Homes anv 
Ganrpens is invited to have a free copy of 
“Fifteen: Minutes a Day.” You are not 
—— in any way. Merely tear off 
this coupon and mail it now. 





| P. F. Collier & Son Company 
| 250 Park Avenue, New York City 


By mail, free, send me the booklet that tells all about 

the most famous library in the world, Gaavms Dr. 

Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 

Classics), and containing the plan of reading recom- 

mended by Dr. Eliot. Also please advise how I may 
| procure the books by small monthly payments. 


Mr. 
Name Mrs. fecsseseesenententensenecesens 


Liss 
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are not necessarily daffodils nor jon- 
— The tulip Y provides colors as 

elicate as the poppies, the h acinth 
has fragrance ial formality, ut the 
narcissus has grace, variety in form, 
softness and depth of color, and fra- 
grance in many types as well as 
strength of stem. They multiply 
rapidly and under most conditions 
prove satisfactory. For those who 
would like to have such a chart, I 
pape: selected a few of the common 
ulbs: 


Time to When They 
Bulb Plant Bloom 
Amaryllis......... Sept. Jine—-Aug. 
Anemone (spring- 
flowering)....... Oct. -Jan. Dec.-Mar. 
Anemone (fall- 
flowering)....... Jan. -Mar. Oct. —Dec. 
ee ee Sa Sept.-Feb. Apr.—Aug. 
Oe Feb. -Mar. June-Sept, 
OU, dino 4 caavts Oct. -Jan. Dee.—Feb. 
| | ee Sept.-Nov. Dee.—Feb. 
Gladiolus. ........ Jan.-June May—Oct. 
Gladiolus (dwarf).. Oct. -Deec. May-July 
ris .. AugFeb. Mar.-June 
Lily-of-the-valley.. Oct. -Feb. Mar.-Apr. 
Narcissus (¢ =. 
oS a Oct. -Jan. Dee.—Apr. 
Hyacinths........ Oct. -Jan. Feb.-Apr, 
Snowdrops....... . Sept.-Nov. Dec.—Feb. 
Tuberose. ......5. Jan. -Feb. May-June 
SUD caicsesenade Oct. -Jan. Mar.—Apr. 
Watsonia......... Sept.-Nov. Apr.-Sept. 


The Country’s 
Best Cakes 


[Continued from page 67 ] 


Separate the eggs and beat the 
yolks until thick and lemon colored. 
Add the sugar gradually, beating all 
the while with the egg beater. Then 
add the cold water and grated orange 
rind. Mix the flour, baking powder, 
and salt, and add to the first mixture. 
When well mixed, add the egg whites, 
beaten to a stiff froth. Bake in 2 
round pans with straight sides for 30 
minutes at 320 to 325 degrees. When 
cool, spread with 


Orange-Cream Filling 
2 tablespoonfuls of cornstarch 
2 tablespoonfuls of flour 
% cupful of sugar 
% cupful of boiling water 
1 tablespoonful of butter 
2 egg yolks 

Grated rind of 1 orange 

3 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of gelatine 

14 cupful of whipping cream 

Sift the cornstarch, flour, and sugar 

together, and add the mixture to the 
boiling water in a double boiler, stir- 
ring constantly. Cook for 20 min- 
utes, add the butter, and beat the 
whole into the egg yolks. Return to 
the double boiler just long enough to 
cook the egg yolks. Stir in the gela- 
tine dissolved in 1 tablespoonful of 
water. Cool and add the cream, which 
has been whipped until stiff. Place in 
the refrigerator for 1 hour before 
spreading on the cake. When the 
layers are put together, ice the cake 
over the top and sides with 


Orange Icing 

Grated rind of 1 orange 
8 tablespoonfuls of orange juice 

1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

1 tablespoonful of butter 

Enough confectioners’ sugar to make 
the right consistency 

Into a saucepan put the grated 
rind, the fruit juice, and the butter. 
Let heat just enough to melt the 
butter, then stir in enough confec- 
tioners’ sugar to make the icing the 
consistency of heavy cream. Let 
stand 10 minutes, then spread.—Mrs. 
J. L. Hickson, Coral Gables, Florida. 
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Easy as can be to make cracked 
walls and ceilings good as new 
with Rutland Patching Plaster. 
Just mix with water, then fill the 
crack or hole. Makes a perfect 
patch that will not crack or 
crumble—lasts as long as the wall 
itself. At all paint, wall-paper and 
hardware stores. Be sure you get 
Rutland Patching Plaster, made 
by Rutland Fire Clay Co., Rut- 
land, Vermont. 


 aihde bike 


Patching 
Plaster 





















Conceivable Color, Shade and Form 
Tulips, Hyacinths, Narcissus, Crocus, Hardy 
Lilies, etc.—extra large number one pamer 
Bulbs direct from Holland. Guaranteed to 
duceblooms true toformand color. Alldesce bed 
Foyt ger natural colors in our 1929 
BULB AND PLANT CATALOG 
wor excell for cemetery purposes.’ 
eyes pest need F, few for your own 
for estates or an AF yg house forcing, 
= pn ie a our instructive catalog 
ore | Ao ows beat vat 














EVERLASTING 
CAST IRON 































Those who received honorable men- 
tion for their cake recipes are as fol- 
lows: Mrs. Cudworth Beye, Litch- 
field, Connecticut; Miss Sarah Wood- 
ward, Mountville, Georgia; Mrs. H. 
C. Kundert, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Mrs. Ralph H. Ball, Portland, Ore- 
gon; Mrs. H. O. B tt, Martins- 
ville, Indiana; Mrs. C. L. Webster, 
Waco, Texas; Mrs. Gordon Morgan, 
Van Wert, Ohio; and Helen H. Zitek, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: A cake - recipe 
booklet is being assembled in which 
300 of the best cake recipes entered 
in this contest will be published. 
Watch for the announcement of this 
booklet in the next issue of Better 
Homes and Gardens.| 


A Schoolhouse That 


Became a Home 
[Continued from page 21] 


across the room to the other baleony 
on the outside of the house, and from 
there reach the ground in the same 
manner. Here he will be but a few 
steps from the dinner table. It would 
be better, however, to take the stairs, 
which are easy and well lighted. 

Here in the basement the shaded 
meadow and summer weather again 

uided in the design of the house. 
fine are the dining-room and kitch- 
en, with the stairs from above leading 
directly into the former. At the lower 
outside corner of the building there 
were three steps and an area which 
led to a basement door. This was left 
intact, and on the inside of the door, 
taking in the large opening next to it, 
an entryway is found from which one 
can enter either the dining-room or 
kitchen. In the summertime the door 
and the window are filled only with 
screening; in the winter they are 
lazed. All the available wall space 
tween the area and the two rooms 
is filled with doors and windows, thus 
allowing plenty of light and air to 
enter. The arrangement is such that 
without cutting another door thru the 
masonry, and without additional ex- 
cavating involved, access to both din- 
ing-room and kitchen is easy. Su 
plies may thus be brought from the 
delivery truck on the drive leadi 
to the garage into the kitchen. Wit 
equal facility, prepared food may be 
taken out for a picnic under the trees. 

Unless the garage were to have 
been a separate building, there was 
little choice in its location. A natural 
grade allowed the drive to wind round 
to the rear of the house, where, with 
slight excavations, a door is cut thru 
the masonry and space next to the 
kitchen used for storing the car. 

So, such is the plan that evolved 
from fitting new rooms into old walls. 
All the old openings in the masonry, 
which once contained windows, are 
put to good advantage. Only three 
hew ones were needed. 

The lot itself, surrounded by a 
wooden rail fence, presents the ap- 
pearance of a meadow thru which 
winds a lane. There should be no 
attempt at trim lawn grass obtained 
with laborious hours behind a mowin, 
machine. The meadow grass should 
remain, as it is to be scythed every 
once in a while during the summer. 
Thus the old schoolhouse becomes a 
cot deep in the country, and sur- 
rounded entirely with natural scenery 
and rural atmosphere. mere 
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Guard the legs of furniture, if you would 


save your floors and rugs 
pee a table across the room . . . and the beauty of a glis- 
tening 


hardwood floor is ruined. Place a heavy divan ona 
rug... leave it there a day or two... and the surface is 
pitted with ugly spots where the divan has stood. 


That’s a discouraging condition to face if you love beautiful 
things. Fortunately, there is a remedy—an easy remedy, at 
hand. It’s just this; put Bassick Casters and Bassick NoMars on 
our furniture. It’s ever so easy to do. And once done your 
oors are safe, your housework is lighter, your furniture is far 
more readily moved. Try a few sets and you'll see. 


NoMar Rests save floors 
and floor-coverings 


NoMars have broad bases that spread the 
weight of furniture so it can do no harm to 
the floor. You can get them in just the 
right size. Ask for “Socket” NoMars, if 
= furniture legs have caster socket- 
oles. If not, ask for “Drive-ons” NoMars,— 
the kind that drive into place as easily as a 
nail is driven. 
The smooth brown bases nestle close to the 
floor, a pleasant finishing touch. Rounded 
edges insure easy movement. Not a single 
sharp angle to scratch or tear. You can’t 
break them. You can’t wear them out. Once 
on, they’re on to stay. 
By all means, try at 
least one set. Let your 
hardware or house fur- 
nishing dealer show 
you. Or mail us the 
coupon below for more 
details. 


Pn os NC 
NO MAR RESTS 


NoMars are pach wee ooa cet. Both 
an in the following — 
Width No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 No. 4 


of base. 1%," 1%" 2" 214" 
(set of 4) (so $50 $.70 F ig 
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Furniture rolls so easily 
on Bassick Casters 











There’s no need to drag and tug at furni- 
ture. No need to lift it lest it scratch the 
floor or tear the carpet. Bassick Casters are 
easy to apply, and inexpensive. And what 
a difference they make in housework, At a 
touch almost, they roll heavy furniture 
smoothly across the floor, leaving never a 
mark as they go. 


There’s a right size and type for every 
piece of furniture,—upstairs and down,— 
heavy or light. Ask your hardware dealer 
for them. Get them in place and you'll 
wonder how you ever got along without 
them. 


If you want more de- 
tails, just clip the cou- 
pon and send it to us. 
You'll find the floor- 
protection booklet 
well worth reading. 
Shall we send it? 











Bassick casters are packed 4 to a 
set, with sockets. styles, for 

eavy, medium and light furni- 
ture. Write for the new Bassick 
Caster and NoMar furniture rest 
booklet to guide your selection. 


Bassick Casters, NoMar Rests and Bassick Period Hardware are the finishing touches 
of excellence for fine furniture. 


THE BASSICK COMPANY, Bridgeport, Conn. 


You may send me the illustrated new service booklet which tells where and 
how to use Lassick Casters and NoMar Rests 








| Chrysan 


HERE is a possibility | 
thatinthenearfuture | 
we may havearaceof | 
Chrysanthemums that will 
better suit our conditions 
than the varieties which we 
have at present. It has been 
reported that the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture is devot- 
ing itself to breeding early- 
flowering Chrysanthemums 
from the best of the English 
sorts, and at least one of these 
Washington seedlings, a sin- 
gle dark red, has been released. 
[ might add that I have a tiny 
double-flowered yellow seed- 
ling which actually blooms in 
July, while a number of the 
new English sorts imported 
under permit last year appar- 
ently are as early as Norman- 
die, which, together with its 
yellow sport, is about the only 
dependable September-flow- 
ering variety. 

One of the controlling fac- 
tors governing the early 
blooming of outdoor “mums” 
is early propagation. If one 
has vigorous roots that have 
been carried over the winter 
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tilizer which contains both 
us nitrogen and phosphate in 
soluble form. Chrysanthe- 
mums are partial to phos- 
phates, and if nitrate alone is 
used, a teaspoonful of super- 
phosphate sprinkled round 
each plant about every three 
weeks will prove useful. The 
nitrate may be applied in 
small dagses, one-half tea- 
spoonful every ten days and 
watered in. On no account 
use the powerful nitrogen fer- 
tilizers in dry form. Dissolve 
them in water, and remember 
that some of them are about 
four times stronger than ni- 
trate of soda. 

As the majority of varie- 
ties range from 3 feet to 5 
feet in height, it is essentia) 
to stake them, preferably at 
planting time, for the growth 
is rarely sturdy enough to 
stand erect after the plants 
are one foot high. If allowed 
to fall over, crooked growths 
soon result. For this reason, 
the plants should constantly 
be gone over and tied care- 
fully, especially late in the 
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in a frame or in a sheltered 
situation, the simplest meth- 
od of propagation is by divi- 
sion. Early in the spring, de- 
velop strong, well-rooted 
suckers, or if the roots are 
heavy, they can be pulled 
apart. The planting should 
be done by the first week in May if pos- 
sible, and if the old roots or stools have 
carried thru the winter well, they will, by 
that date, have growths up to 10 inches 
tall. 

For general cutting purposes, it is a 
good practice to plant Chrysanthemums 
in beds and, if possible, in a sheltered but 
light situation where an abundance of 
water can be given if necessary. The soil 
should be fairly rich and, whether light 
or heavy, it is a good practice to work in 
a moderate quantity of peatmoss, say 
a layer 2inches thick, over the entire sur- 
face of the bed and stirred in. Chrysan- 
themums are very partial to peatmoss 
because it holds moisture, and one of the 
secrets of good growth is a sufficiency of 
moisture at’ the roots, tho the ground 
must never be soggy or waterlogged. 
Usually the plants are slow after plant- 
ing, especially if the suckers or divisions 
are planted out direct, with a consequent 
shock to the roots. But by the end of May 
they will have taken hold, especially if 
they are frequently sprinkled with water. 
During these early stages, do not water 
the roots too frequently; rather, use the 
hoe constantly. Watch carefully that 


aphis do not infest the young growths; 





A Practical Discussion of the Propagation, 
Care, Training, and Selection of Varieties 


T. A. WESTON 


the black aphis is always ready to settle 
upon “mums” and can do immense in- 
jury. Any standard contact insecticide, 
used every week or ten days, will keep 
this pest at bay. 

It will usually be necessary to stop, or 
pinch out, the points several times during 
the season. The growing points should be 
nipped out when the plants are first set, 
or earlier if they have been raised in pots. 
When the plants are 8 or 9 inches tall is a 
good time, and if they are nipped back 
an inch or so, several shoots will appear, 
depending largely upon the variety. The 
succeeding growths should be nipped back 
twice during June, or even more if you 
think it is desirable to do so, but no pinch- 
ing should be done after the first week in 
July. Constant cultivation and lots of 
water in dry weather, with overhead 
sprinkling, will keep the plants moving. 


ONCE the plants are well under way, 

a stimulant proves exceedingly use- 
ful, for the roots do not delve very deeply. 
Assuming that the soil has been given a 
moderate amount of rotted manure or 
some good commercial fertilizer, the 
plants will appreciate a light dose of 
nitrate of soda, or better still, some fer- 
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summer, to prevent the wind 
from tearing the plants badly. 

The real early sorts will 
show buds at the tips of the 
growths by July or early in 
August, and whether one has 
pinched the plants to make 
them bushy and produce 
sprays of flowers, or has grown them on 
single stems for large flowers, efforts 
should be made to retain these buds. The 
spray kinds naturally produce clusters of 
buds at the points of every shoot, and if 
larger flowers are desired, some of the 
buds should be removed gradually, not all 
at one time. 


‘THE large-flowered sorts, whether 
grown single stemmed or with several 
growths, naturally produce what are 
termed crown buds, round which a clus- 
ter of new shoots appear. These shoots, 
if allowed to remain, will prevent the 
proper development of the center of the 
bud. Each of the shoots in its turn will 
produce clusters of what are called ter- 
minal buds. Such buds are of course 
much later, and all of them may not have 
a chance to flower. In any case, if large 
flowers from these terminal buds are to 
be expected, the best one on each growth 
alone must be reserved, the rest being 
pinched out as soon as it is safe to do so. 
And it may here be remarked that wheth- 
er the plants are grown as bushes or as 
single stems, more or less constant atten- 
tion must be given to the way of remov- 
ing needless growths, for after the flower 
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ome owners are installing 


The. Iron Fireman 


this year... 


Warn rrienps arrive in the evening, 
the Iron Fireman will help you play the role 
of hostess. While you are enjoying a game of 
bridge in comfort, the Iron Fireman will be 
working tirelessly in the furnace room, 
giving uninterrupted, even heat. 

The Iron Fireman maintains just the tem- 
perature you want, regardless of weather 
changes. And all with minimum attention! 
You fill the hopper with coal occasionally. 
That’s all. ‘* Forced Underfiring’’—the scien- 
tific principle behind Iron Fireman's success 
—does the rest. And does it economically ... 
by burning the smaller, less expensive sizes 
of coal. . . without a bit of waste. It gives 
youall the luxurious comfort of automatic coal 
heat with an actual reduction in heating bills! 

This is the same Iron Fireman which for 
years has been making substantial savings 
for buildings and industries of every kind. 
It is now available for your home. . . in the 
attractive new De Luxe model—designed 
and finished in the smart modern manner. 

The Iron Fireman can be installed quickly 
in either new or old furnaces. Your nearest 
Iron Fireman organization will be glad to 
give you further details. Literature mailed 
free on request. Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company, Portland - Cleveland - St. Louis. 


THEIRO 


Automatic 
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Iron Frreman Manuracrurinc Company, 
Portland, Oregon 


Send booklet, “‘Laxurious Auromatic Coat Heatino 
Now an Economy,’’ which tells all about the Iron Fireman 


for homes. 
Name 



































Address 





REMAN 


Coal Burner 
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JOANNA CLOTH 
Window Shades resist 
Sun, Dust, Weather, 

and Wear—and they’re 
Cleanable! 


New window shades of Hartshorn 
Joanna Cloth, mounted on Harts- 
horn Rollers, will look more at- 
tractive, and serve better than 
any shades you’ve ever had before. 
The satiny moiré finish and soft 
texture of Joanna Cloth are per- 
manent—for they resist sun, rain, 
dust, and wear. Joanna Cloth, 
plain, or in corded stripes, is 
easily cleanable. 


Be sure to ask for Hartshorn 
Rollers, which are smooth-running, 
noiseless, rust-proof, and durable 
—with every new improvement, 
and the same time-tested quality 
that has distinguished Hartshorn 
Rollers for nearly seventy years, 
Write for free samples of Joanna 


Cloth. 


STEWART HARTSHORN COMPANY 


250 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


| tobe i 
SHADE ROLLERS 
nd 


WINDOW SHADE CLOTH 


Look at your window shades—are they fresh and clean ? 




















EARN CHRISTMAS MONEY 


You can easily 
“ . earn $5 to $25 
weekly in your spare time. Let us tell youhow. — 
BETTER HOMES and GARDENS, Des Moines, lowa 





buds appear, every leaf joint tries to 
ar fortha growth. These will flower, 
nut at the expense of the main blooms. 
lor this reason, constant removal of 
these needless shoots should be car- 
ried out. 

The true pompons, or button-flow- 
ered kinds, need not have any of the 
flower buds removed at anytime, but 
even these pay for the removal of 
some of the surplus growths that 
appear in the early fall. ‘The medium- 
flowered sorts, or what the English 
term spray varieties, are collectively, 
but erroneously, classed as pompons 
by florists, as are also the singles, and 
both for garden purposes and cutting, 
they are the most showy. 

When chrysanthemums come into 
bloom, and assuming one has given 
them the attention they deserve, ef- 
forts should be made to ward off 
frost, if thru circumstances beyond 
control the buds do not color up until 
October, when frost is never far 
away. Newspapers laid over the 
plants will hold off a light frost, but 
if the plants are in beds, it is not diffi- 
cult to arrange a light cloth structure 
round them. Commercial growers in 
California and in some sections of 
Maryland erect a framework over 
their beds and cover them with light 
canvas or cotton cloth. The same 
een can be practiced elsewhere. 

am acquainted with several ama- 
teur growers on Staten Island, New 
York, who cover several hundred 
plants and produce large blooms of 
popular commercial varieties as late 
as mid-November if the weather is 
not unduly severe, all the plants being 
grown on the one or two-stem system. 
This latter system of culture is prac- 
ticed only with the large commercial 
and exhibition varieties, few of which 
bloom before mid-October. 


HE following isa selection of large 

sorts that can be grown on the 
single or double-stemmed principle; 
this method simply necessitates the re- 
moval of all side shoots, no pinching 
of the leader being done, except at 
planting time, and then only if two 
or three stems are desired. Single- 
stemmed plants can be grown 12 
inches apart, but bushy, spray varie- 
ties should have at least double that 
space: 

Cranfordia, yellow; Chrysolora, 
yellow; Uvalda, white; Early Frost, 
white; Golden Glow, yellow; Yellow 
Early Frost; Golden Glory, yellow; 
Rose Pritchard, pink; Unaka, pink; 
and Betsy Ross, white. Some of these 
are naturally early and can be flow- 
ered before the end of September—all 
before the last of October. 

Good spray varieties are Barham, 
bronze; Candida, white; Charles 
Jolly, pink; Firelight, crimson; Car- 
rie (Glory of Seven Oaks), yellow; 
Mrs. Harrison Craig, orange red and 
yellow; Source d’Or, deep bronze; 
Tenri Vincent, pink; Normandie, 
creamy white; Tints of Gold, bronze; 
and Yellow Normandie. 

Useful pompons are: Lillian Doty, 
pink; White Doty; Mrs. Francis Ber- 
gen, pink; Helios, chestnut; Little 
Dot, crimson; White Midget; Ruth, 
claret; and Baby, rich yellow. These 
include both large and small flowered, 
but all aré somewhat late, not bloom- 
ing before October is well in. 

Singles which are also rather late 
but worth trying are: Araby, white; 
Isobel Felton, yellow; Fernridge, 
crimson} Kathleen May, crimson; 
Mrs. W. H. Waite, pink; and Alice 
Howell, orange brown. Kitty Riches, 
pink, is the only truly early single and 
will bloom by mid-September. 


Immaculately 


clean! 





















Your toilet bowl can 

sparkling white 
. . . safe from germs 
-+. sanitary. And it needn't be 
scrubbed and scoured and labored 
over. Sani-Flush will clean it quickly 
and easily. 

Just pour a little Sani-Flush into 
the bowl, following directions on the 
can. Then flush. Marks, stains and 
incrustations vanish. Odors disap- 
pear. The toilet bowl is left spotless. 

Sani-Flush reaches the hidden trap, 
purifies and cleanses the whole toilet 
system. And it’s harmless to the 
plumbing. 

Use Sani-Flush frequently. Always 
keep a can of it handy. 

Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, 25c. In 
Canada, 35c. 








S 


i-Flush 


Rog UE Pet Ort 


THe Hycirenic Propucts Co. 


Canton, Ohio 
Also makers of Melo . . 


- @real water softener 








The core circulates 
the heat 


Marvelous New Principle! 


An ELECTRIC heater that 


heats all of the air in the 
room, Ideal for bathrooms or 
other small rooms. Fully 
guaranteed. Will not burn out. 
The Wesix “Centawatt” 
1250 watts--110 volts 
No special wirin, 
Approved by the 
ers’ Laboratories of the 
National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters. 


Price $ l 2 30 
Parcel hs ~ Rropeld, sagwnes 


WESIX, Inc. 


Wesix Bidg. © San Francisco, Calif. 


&, required. 
Jnderwrit- 
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@ BUIST’S 


BULBS BLOOM 


TULIPS, HYACINTHS, 
NARCISSUS, CROCUS, ETC. 
R beautiful flowers in 
your home this winter or 
in your garden next Spring 
—plant Buist’s Bulbs. 
New FREE catalog, fully ilus- 
trated in colors, now ready. 


ROBERT BUIST COMPANY 
4 So. Front St., Phila., Pa. 
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Parents Should 


Know 
[Continued from page 59] 


ties? While the appearance of the 
line of students on registration day 
might inspire a transitory feeling of 
that nature, there is really little justi 
fication for the belief. Just as a doc- 
tor might get the notion that the 
whole world is ill, and the lawyer 
come to believe that every son of 
Adam is a criminal, so the investi- 
gator of child training might be con- 
strained to conclude that all students 
are abnormal individuals. However, 
we have merely found it necessary 
in our evaluation of parents to point 
out some classes of students which de- 
note unsuccessful parenthood. 

In order to complete the picture. 
we ought, perhaps, to make brief 
mention of the fifth class—the chil- 
dren of the successful parents. After 
all,most college students are earnest, 
hardworking, considerate of the rights 
and feelings of others, and are pleas- 
antly social. What are the causes of 
such successes? It is far easier to point 
out the road to success by indicating 
the false routes. By avoiding the 
mistakes of the first four classes, your 
son or daughter is bound to gravitate 
into the fifth and honored 4 +4 

Does any unsuccessful parent deny 
the Justness of blaming the parent for 
the outcome of the child? Such a con- 
tention is merely a revolt against an 
unavoidable decree of society. It 
does not matter whether heredity or 
environment is the more potent in 
shaping the character of the child. 
The sole consideration, so far as 
society is concerned, is the placing 
of responsibility on the parents be- 
cause of the indisputable fact that 
the parents are responsible for both 
heredity and environment. 


A Well-gardened 
Home of Virginia 
[Continued from page 16] 


above the ground in the form of walls 
to create our rooms. It would be 
difficult to find a more direct or logi- 
cal means of roofing the areas which 
must be covered. When this is true, 
we are almost certain to find that 
rooflines have been achieved. 
“he gable of the garage, with its 
heavy timbers, is filled in with brick 
after the manner of the good solid 
construction in Normandy and - 
land, where men built homes not only 
for themselves but for their sons and 
their sons’ sons. This gable rises to 
the roof over the entryway and stair. 
Above this is the main ridge of the 
house, its crowning feature a well- 
studied brick chimney, sufficient in 
aren Ba Pion Regt ish the 
whole design. The material for the 
walls of the house should be over- 
burned brick, with its rich purple and 
red surface that almost spar. in 
the sunlight as it reflects the sun or 
takes its shadow. The upper parts of 
the main and front oils are Cov- 
ered with roof-siding, stainéd brown 
to blend with the walls below and give 
a lower line to the whole composition. 
It seems to me that this house, with 
a so logical and well-consid- 
ered, is proof, if proof is needed, that 
simple and direct logic almost inevi- 
tably results in beauty. 
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Youre Lucky 


IF you have steam heat 











i 3 AAR heating contractor 
can make it a Vacuum System 
with three simple changes. : 


pecs Fall thousands of ordinary 
steam heating systems will be con- 
verted into modern vacuum systems. 
A few hours’ work; that is all it 
entails, And whata difference it makes! 


Vacuum-izing the steam heating plant 
triples the “hot-periods” of every 
radiator. This is why. In a vacuum, 
water boils at low temperatures. In a 
vacuum heating system, radiators 
heat far quicker. In a vacuum system, 
they stay hot far longer, for air can- 
not possibly enter and destroy the 
low-temperature steam. 


Ask any good heating contractor to 
vacuum-ize your system. He tightens 
Pp the connections, to keep out air. 


e places a Hoffman No. 16 Valve on 
the basement main, to clear the sys- 
tem of air. He installs a Hoffman No. 
2 Valve on each radiator. When he 
leaves, you have a modern one-pipe 
vacuum system. When you turn on 
the drafts, you'll have hot radiators 


in 15 minutes. When drafts are closed, 
or the oil or gas burner shuts off, the 
vacuum keeps them hot for three 
hours or more, just as-though you had 
steam up all the time. The “Hot 
period” of every radiator is tripled. 


You can imagine the great amount of 
fuel thus saved. In many homes this 
saving is as much as $5 per radiator 
every year. 


Practically all new oil burner and gas 
burner steam systems are vacuum- 
ized with Hoffman Vacuum Valves. 


Phone your heating contractor. Ask 
him to call and give you an estimate 
for vacuum-izing with Hoffman No. 2 
Vacuum Valves. You'll find it low. 


If you like, we'll send you a copy of 
the Hoffman vacuum-izing booklet, 
“How To Lock Out Air, the Heat 
Thief”. Hoffman Specialty Company, 
Inc., Dept. CD-10, Waterbury, Conn. 





Charts showing rate of heating and cooling of radiators in an ordinary steam 
heating system and in a Hoffman vacuumized system. 
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Septic Tinh 


City Services Wherever You Live 


Excellent Private Water Supply and Sewage 
Systems Are Now Available to the Homemaker 


ECAUSE most of us 
B have spent years 

where water supply 
and sewage disposal is merely 
a matter of hooking up to 
municipal systems, we forget all about 
these essentials to modern civilization; 
that is, we forget these things until we 
find ourselves in possession of a summer 
camp or cottage, or what is more likely, 
a home beyond the incorporation limits, 
where there is plenty of elbow room. The 
problem then presents itself—how about 
water supply? -How about safe sewage 
disposal? Fortunately, there are enough 
of us who want to live outside the city 
limits to make it worth while for manufac- 
turers to put on the market reliable sys 
tems to take care of the problem ade- 
quately. 

A plumbing system is in two parts: (1) 
water supply and (2) sewage disposal. As 
far as any house is concerned, the plumb- 
ing within the house will be exactly the 
same, whether water supply and sewage 
disposal are a matter of private utilities 
or public or municipal utilities. Very ob- 
viously, it will require more thought for 
the individual to supply himself with his 
own private utilities than will be required 
to hook up his system to a public water- 
supply and sewage-disposal system. 

In the first place, before use is made of 
any supply of water, it should be carefully 
tested, for until a reliable and safe source 
of water is available, there is no use going 
to the expense of piping it into the house. 
Granted that you have the water avail- 
able, there is scarcely any situation under 
which it will be impossible to supply it to 
the plumbing system of the house. 

If the source of water is a spring higher 
than the house, obviously the simple ex- 
pedient of laying a pipe from the spring 





ROGER B. WHITMAN 


to the house plumbing will suffice. If the 
source is lower than the house, the water 
can be pumped into an elevated tank to 
accomplish the same purpose. If the heat 
of summer and the frost of winter make 
elevated tanks impracticable, the hydro- 
pneumatic tank supplied by either wind- 
mill or gasoline engine, or the electric 
pump, may serve. You may have the 
pneumatic tank, with an air-lift pump, or 
you may have the full automatic electric 
pump, which has become so very popular, 
for the purpose, where electricity is avail- 
able. Hydraulic rams are fine where 
springs supply the water, but at a level 
lower than the house. 


UMPING systems are available for 

both shallow wells and deep wells. In 
any event, the pump should be located 
as near the well as possible. In the case 
of the deep-well pump, it will be necessary 
to locate the pump immediately over the 
well, in a pump-house or pit. In the case 
of the shallow-well pump, the cylinder 
should never be more than 22 feet from 
the water, measured vertically. If you 
are high in the mountains, it will be neces- 
sary for the pump to be even a less dis- 
tance from the water, in a vertical direc- 
tion. 

‘In one form of the compression system, 
water is pumped into a steel tank having 
but two openings, and both at the bot- 
tom: one from the pump and the other 
connected to the faucets. The air in the 
tank ¢annot escape, and is compressed as 
the water enters. The pressure that it 
exerts extends thru the piping and forces 
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the water out of any opening 
that offers. It is usual to fill 
four-fifths of the tank with 
water, which gives a pressure 
equal to that from an ele- 
vated tank about 100 feet high. The tank 
may be of any size, and will usually hold 
enough for one or two days’ supply. It 
may be buried in the ground, but is more 
usually in the basement with the pump 
because of the cheapness of installation. 
The size of a water-supply system is based 
on the number of persons in the household 
and on the other daily needs for water. On 
an average, 25 to 30 gallons should be al- 
lowed for each person, which covers baths, 
laundry, cooking, and other uses. At a 
pressure of 45 pounds, which is usual, a 
34-inch hose will require about 6 gallons 
a minute for a solid stream; 8 gallons will 
sprinkle 100 square feet of lawn and 16 
gallons or so will soak it. 

When possible, the pump is driven by 
an electric. motor that is switched on and 
off by the pressure in the tank; the water 
supply.is thus automatically maintained. 
This is only partially the case with a 
gasoline engine, for while this can be ar- 
ranged to shut itself. off when the tank is 
filled, it must be started by hand. 


HERE are several excellent. forms of 

compression water supply, utilizing 
different prineiples. Space forbids de- 
tailed mention. On some systems that 
are operated electrically the tank holds 
only a few gallons and is not intended for 
storage. ‘The motor starts automatically 
on the opéning of a faucet, and water is 
then forced thru the pipes by the direct 
action of the pump. In a system having a 
storage tank, the pump is small and may 
take-some time to fill the tank; in a sys- 
tem without tank, on the other hand, the 
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“I wouldn’t drive at night 


Sucu a remark may be expected from any 
motorist of experience. A flashlight is a 
mighty important part of the equipment 
of every car. When you drive at night, 
there ‘are so many possible situations 
where only such handy, dependable, fire- 
safe light will show you the way out with 
the least trouble. 


No one likes to change a tire—but how 
much worse that job can be in the dark. 
Your Eveready will certainly be a time 
and trouble saver when you have a punc- 
ture. And putting on chains—always a 
chore—can be done at night with half the 
grief when there’s an Eveready Flashlight 
helping out. Use your flashlight to find 
tools, to point out road-signs and to hunt 
trouble under the hood or around the gas- 
tank, Those last two are places where 
safety demands a flashlight. Don’t mix 
gasoline and matches arour-d your car. 


Eveready Flashlights are the oldest and 
best known of all flashlights. If you are 
driving your car without a flashlight handy 
for an emergency, go to the nearest dealer 
and choose your favorite Eveready. There 
is a model that is built to your particular 
notion of what the best flashlight should 
be. Whatever flashlight you buy, be sure 
that it is loaded with genuine Eveready 
Batteries. The battery is the works of 
any flashlight. You will always get months 
of top-notch service with Evereadys. 


By the way, have you seen the new Ever- 
eady Sport Models? Special pearl-luster 
finishes in red, blue, green, old rose and 
baby blue. They’re beauties. Besides, 
they have new mechanical features, and 
prices are actually less. You really get 
more “flashlight” for less money. Be 
sure to see them. 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, Inc. 


New York UEC) San Francisco 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


EVEREADY 


FLASHLIGHTS 
& BATTERIES 


A new 2 
veready 
A real flashlight. No, 2671—Two-cell 
Has a switch and a focusing Eveready 
replaceable bat- with beam that 
ished in reaches out 300 feet. 
Only $1.50 complete. 
blue, green, and Everybody’s choice 
black at 49c, com- 
plete with battery 
and lamp. 


without an 
Eveready” 




















MODERN 
WALL COVERING 


combines charming styles 
with unusual durability 


Many old homes have taken 
on new charm and many new 
homes have acquired distinc- 
tion in decoration with the 
use of Sanitas Modern Wall 


Covering. 


SANT» 





There are appropriate Sanitas 
styles and finishes for every 
room in the house. 


Then, remember please, that 


Sanitas, because of its cloth 


toundation, resists wall cracks 
& due to plaster shrinkage. And 
‘ also consider the ease with 


‘ which Sanitas can be kept free 
, from dust and finger-marks— 
simply wipe it with a damp 
cloth. 

See the complete range of styles in 
the Sanitas Sample Book at your 


decorators 


Samples and literature on request. 


The Standard Textile 
Products Co. 


320 Broadway Dept. 34 New York 





























Bulb 
Bargains 


8 Peonies — all different, 
labeled, strong 2 to 5 







divisions. .........,.... 
15 Iris, all different, extra 
varieties. .......... $1.00 








arge press. Any six 

- toes 3 00. BA Resto 'st “different plants and 

Catalogue sent free. We have FORTY acres of hardy plants. 
BABCOCK PEONY GARDENS 

R. D. No. 5 Jamestown, N. Y. 












oe should be large enough to 
supply water to all of the faucets at 
once, and to give a sufficient stream 
to be of use in the event of fire. 

One of the great advantages of a 
plumbing system is in having run- 
ning hot water. This part of the sys- 
tem centers in a supply tank holding 
20 or more gallons, with some means 
for heating the water that it con- 
tains. It is so connected that the hot 
water is under pressure from the 
main tank and will flow on the open- 
ing of a faucet. With a coal range the 
water may be heated by a water-back, 
or in winter by an attachment to the 
house heater. Separate water heaters 
may be operated by coal, oil or gas. 

The parts of a plumbing system 
that carry off the waste are not under 
pressure, and must be so laid that 
they will empty by gravity. The 
main estos is of cast iron, and 
usually 4 inches in diameter. It is 
vertical and either directly under a 
toilet, or with a short connection at a 
sharp angle. The wastepipes from 
bathtub, washbowl, sink, and other 
fixtures are connected to it, and each 
fixture is provided with a trap that 
prevents the entrance of sewer gas. 


f Paice. waste from a house is largely 
water, usually about 998 parts of 
water to 2 of solids. Any part of it 
may be a breeder of disease, and for 
this reason its safe disposal is of the 
utmost importance. The most mod- 
ern method is by what is known as a 
septic tank: a concrete or metal struc- 
ture that is buried in the ground. It 
usually has two compartments, of 
which the larger receives the waste 
and reduces the solids to liquids by 
natural processes. The liquid enters 
the small compartment, and from 
there passes to lines of drain tile to 
be purified and permitted to esca 
into the ground. This method of dis- 
posal is far safer than any that has 
been used in the past. Metal septic 
tanks can be purchased complete, or 
the necessary pipes, connections, and 
other parts can be set in concrete 
according to plans supplied by the 
manufacturers. 

A septic tank should be of suffi- 
cient size to contain the discharge of 
at least 24 hours, which may be reck- 
oned at 30 gallons for each member of 
the household. There will be no dan- 
ger in placing it close to the house 
when the slope of the ground carries 
surface water away from it. 

While the flow from a septic tank 
is a clear liquid, it may be germ-ladeu 
and dangerous, and should be purified 
by exposing it to the oxygen that is 

resent under the surface of the soil. 

o accomplish this, 4-inch drain tile 
is laid with open joints in trenches 12 
inches or so deep, at a slope of 3 to 4 
inches in 100 feet. The flow is thus so 
slow that there will be ample time for 
the liquid to become purified before 
being absorbed by the soil. The 
length and number of the lines of 
drain tile will depend on the nature 
of the ground and on the number of 
persons in the household. With ware A 
and very porous soil, 20 feet of ti 
to a person will be sufficient, while 
tight clay may demand the laying of 
100 feet to a person, and the bedding 
of the tile on pebbles or cinders. 

There will be no satisfaction with 
a disposal plant in which there is a 
continuous trickle of liquid thru the 
tile, for then there will be no chance 
for the ground to dry out. It is better 


by far to use a septic tank with an . 


automatic s phon, for this discharges 
a quantity of liquid every few hours 























Polish off the dirt 


—not over it 


HAT is the condition of furniture 

and woodwork after using ordinary 
furniture polish or wax. The surface is 
polished, yes — but on top of the dirt. 
The original clean beautiful finish un- 
derneath is not seen at all, 

To make wood finishes clean as well 
as lustrous use the New Liquid Veneer. 
Asit polishes it removes dust and dirt— 
reveals the original finish — polishes 
witHout leaving the dingy film. You 
renew the real finish instead of polishing 
dirt. 

Ideal for all your dusting too; makes 
frequent polishing unnecessary. Leaves 
no greasy film to collect dust and soil 
clothing. 4 oz. 30c; 12 oz. 60c; 12 oz, 
and 30c polishing glove, 75c. 

FREE — Sample bottle and help- 
ful booklet, ““‘The Care of Fine 
Finishes.’’ Address Liquid Veneer 
Corporation, Dept. 4620. Buffalo, N. Y. 


The NEW 


WaAaVDr\o 
NENCER 


Polishes Better Because it Cleans 
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and permits no flow in the intervals 
when it is filling up to the point at 
which it will again operate. The soil 
round the tile will then have time to 
absorb and dispose of one discharge 
before receiving another. 

For permanent installation and 
year-round use, it is well worth while 
to install complete systems for water 
supply and sewage disposal, but there 
are many situations for which these 
might be too elaborate and expensive. 
This will usually be the case with a 
summer camp, for instance. While a 
summer camp will be operated for 
but a month or so during the year, it 
is none the less desirable to have run- 
ning water and to provide for the 
safe disposal of waste, altho the de- 
mands will be so small that no con- 
siderable expense would be justified. 
For such conditions it is possible to 
provide these conveniences at a very 
moderate outlay. 

It is necessary, of course, to locate a 
camp close to a supply of clean and 
pure water, and the problem is to 
put the water under sufficient pres- 
sure to drive it out of the faucets. The 
safest method is with a pressure tank 
filed by a hand pump—safest be- 
cause the water in the tank is pro- 
tected against contamination. A tank 
for such use need not be large, and 15 
minutes pumping a day should be suf- 
ficient to keep it filled. If there is an 
elevation near by, it should be a sim- 
ple matter to build a tank of brick, 
stone, or heavy lumber 20 or more 
feet higher than the camp, which is 
enough to give the necessary pressure. 
A hand pump can be used for filling 
it, or if there is a flowing stream with- 
in reach, an automatic pump, known 
as a ram, can be provided. This is 
worked by the running water, and 
while it pumps but a small quantity 
of water with each stroke, it makes 
many strokes a minute, and is in con- 
tinuous operation. In 24 hours a ram 
will deliver enough water for all ordi- 
nary uses and without demanding at- 
tention. 

Two pipes are connected to a ram: 
a large one for the stream of water 
that makes it work, and a smaller one 
that carries part of the same water to 
the tank. The height to which a ram 
will raise water depends on the force 
of the stream that drives it, which, in 
turn, is due to the elevation above the 
ram of the open end of the feed pipe. 
This pipe is therefore run upstream as 
far as may be necessary, with its open 
end protected by a strainer, so placed 
under water that it will carry a con- 
tinuous flow. When a ram is needed 
for only a month or two during the 
year, its pipe connections should be 
easily detachable to permit it to be 
put under cover during the off season 
i reinstalled when it is again need- 
ed. 

Waste water from the camp kitchen 
and bath should be led to a pit of 
good size, filled with broken rock 
and small stones from which it will 
pass into the ground. For a small 
camp it is hardly worth while to in- 
stall a septic-tank system, and use 


’ can be made of what is known as a 


chemical toilet: a tank containing a 
liquid disinfectant that liquefies the 
solids and renders the contents innoc- 
uous. In one form the tank is buried 
in the ground and arranged to drain 
into a deep pit. The pipes, heavily 
galvanized, can be left where they are. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: This is the sec- 
ond of a series of articles by Roger B. 
Whitman. ~The first appeared in the 
September issue.] 
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Can Your Own Doors and Windows 
SHUT HIM OUT ? 


E IS WIND, discomfort and 
waste all rolled into one. At 
times he has cyclonic force. Even 
in his average Fall moods, he swirls 
about your home and pours in rain, 
dust and grime around your windows 
and doors. During the Winter, he 
forces in cold and soot—causes fuel 
waste, drafts and discomfort. 


Everybody wants to keep him out. 
Not everybody does it. But the 
many thousands who have had Mon- 
arch Metal Weatherstrip installed 
have conquered him completely. 


They knew they would. Impartial 
“air leakage” laboratory tests made 
by recognized authorities have re- 
peatedly verified the superior effici- 
ency of Monarch Metal Weatherstrip. 


This unusual efficiency is made 
possible by the Monarch interlocked 
and adjustable principle of Weather- 
strip design. Nothing surpasses it for 
positive results. Whether windows 
and doors shrink or swell, Monarch 
Weatherstrip adjusts itself automati- 
cally without changing the accurate 
machine “fit” built into it at the 
factory. Monarch always works. 


Monarch not only guarantees 
material and workmanship, but also 
guarantees that its Weatherstrip will 
maintain maximum efficiency for the 
life of the building. Yet, the actual 
installation cost of Monarch on either 
wood or metal windows and doors is 


surprisingly low. 


Winter and its discomforts are 
coming. Phone the local Monarch 
licensee and have him explain Mon- 
arch principles in greater detail . . . 
especially how you can purchase this 
comfort insurance on a convenient 


Budget Payment Plan. 


Or, if you prefer, we will 
send you the complete Monarch 
story in our 
booklet, 
“Where Heat 
Economy 


Begins.” 








METAL WEATHERSTRIP / 
Controls. the Air | 
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MONARCH METAL WEATHERSTRIP CO., 5033 Penrose St., St. Louis 
You may send me your book “Where Heat 
Economy Begins.” Without charge, of course. 
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The first issue of 


THEGARDEN CLUB 


contains 





ape en 
i Se r, 


Page 1—Tells about The Garden 
Club—its purpose and the features 
it will include each month; how to 
develop and maintain a successful 
garden club; suggestions for the pro- 
gram chairman. 








Page 2—“Rock Garden Primulas,” = = 
a highly informative and delightful- 
ly written article, by Anderson 
] lly, ifies the Primula fam- 
ily and tells how and where to grow f 
ese brave and gay plants. 








s. 











The Creation of a Home Proportion 
[Continued from page 15} 


wishes to be a student, P ron may rate 
at 60, comfort at 30, and beauty only at 
10; if he desires play, beauty may rate 
at 50—ahead of both. 


AVING placed the proper figures in 
three columns headed Beauty, Com- 
fort, and Peace, she can then take the 
child. It is too young to give any inkling 
of its desires, yet she may put down what 
she hopes it will desire, what she desires 
for it—and what she thinks will best 
develop it. 
These estimates Harriet can revise 
every New Year’s Day if she wishes. 
But now, at first, let her add the three 


sion and estimates it in the same way, at 
the end of a year’s time she will probably 
most nearly approximate the proportions 
of her pratt 

Most people, if they take the trouble 
to think, will be able to decide how much 
beauty, howmuch comfort, and how much 
peace a purchase will yield them on a 100 
percent scale, and all a homemaker has to 
decideis how much things yield herin these 
matters of comfort, beauty, and peace. 


EMPHASIZE her for the measure 
must be what things yield to her. 
What is beautiful to some ns is not 
at all beautiful to others. Harriet’s own 
taste here can be her only guide. It is the 








Page 3—Answers a question many 
garden clubs ask us; that how 
to initiate- children in gardening 
Nature, and what to do to 

4 hold their interest. Suggests def- 


mite 





4—Describes the activities of 
clubs in nine different cities; gi 
oe ee ee “judging 
sco'e ; a judgi 
scale for baskets of flow 
erica. 








The Garden Club is a monthly paper published 
by us in the interests of garden clubs everywhere. 
On request of your president, we shall glad 
to send it to your club regularly, free of charge. 
To club members and all others, the subscription 
price is 50 cents a year. 


The Garden Club Department 
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figures under Beauty and divide by 
three. She will then have the proportion 


that beauty should 
assume in her home. 
She must do the 
same with the three 
figures under Com- 
fort and those un- 
der Peace. These 
three averages 
should add to 100. 
Thus she will have 
arrived at the pro- 
portion comfort, 
peace, and beauty 
should assume in 
her home. With 
that to guide her, 
she can go on to a 
study of how she is 
to provide these 
three things. It is 
easy enough if she 
is to decide upon a 
specific purchase or 
make a specific de- 
cision to ask herself 
whether this will 
add to the comfort, 
,or beauty of 
er home. When 
she goes to look for 
a place to live, for 
instance, it is sim- 
ple enough to look 
about the apart- 
ment or the house 
that is shown her 
by the real - estate 
agent or owner and 
determine how 
much this would 
yield of comfort, 
beauty, and peace. 
She has only toscale 
it as she did he’ to- 
tals. Her residence 
should yield 100 
reent satisfaction. 
f it is beautiful but 
in a noisy neighbor- 
hood with ple 
near who will irri- 
tate her, and it is 
not = Santos, oes 
poor plumbing an 
no space for large 
chairs or couches, 
she will put down 
beauty 70, comfort 
20, and peace 10. 
By consulting her 
estimate, her stand- 








CHILD-STUDY COURSES 
FOR MOTHERS’ CLUBS 


se He Physical Care and 
Habit raining of the 
Pre-School Child*’* is the 
subject of Course No. |! 
which Better Homes and Car- 
dens has designed for moth- 
ers’ clubs that are studying 
child care and training. 

This material, published 
in attractive booklet form, 
is now ready for distribu- 
tion. Groups of mothersthat 
wish this course may obtain 
copies of the booklet by 
sending us their requests 
and inclosing 50 cents to 
cover the publication and 
mailing costs. 

This booklet contains 
questions and suggestions 
for discussion at the end of 
each of the nine chapters. It 
is the most inexpensive yet 
complete course of its kind. 

Course No. 2, “Character 
and Religious Training of 
the Pre-School Child,” out- 
lines a study-course pro- 
gram on that subject, giving 
a bibliography on the vari- 
ous topics which it covers. 
We shall be glad to send a 
copy of this booklet to you 
on receipt of 10 cents. 

Each of these courses of- 
fers a definite division of 
study, and in no way ig it 
dependent on the other; 
that is, mothers’ clubs may 
begin with Course No. | or 
Course No. 2, as they 
choose, altho Course No. | 
is in reality the logical start- 
ing point for a mothers’ 
club that is newly organized. 

In making your requests 
for these Lonktoas address 
Department K, The Service 
Bureau, Better Homes and 
Gardens. Des Moines. 


Dre Gaiters 








same with comfort and with e. She 


canask theadvice of 
the family, but she 
must reserve the 
right to take it or 
leave it. For she is 
in the position of 
the executive who is 
en because of 
his abilities and left 
to make the deci- 
sions on which his 
work must stand or 
fall. The success of 
the business will de- 
pend upon how 
much ability he 
may have of the 
ren erga dt « he 
not en » it 
will fail, but he will 
not succeed if he 
tries to get along on 
the ability of some- 
one else. Take a 
magazine editor. It 
is well known that 
the most successful 
editors are those 
who choose those 
articles, stories, and 
verses that give 
them pleasure. If 
the editor’s taste is 
so different from 
that of the people 
wan De wants to 
magazine, 

then he loses circu- 
lation and the mag- 
azine goes to pot. 
But few, if any, 
magazines become 
successful by hav- 
ing editors who like 
one thing themselves 
but try to cater to 
the tastes of readers 
who like something 
else. By using their 
own tastes, editors 
attract readers who 
have similar tastes 
Harriet is in the 
same situation. Her 
chances for success 
are much better if 
she uses her own 
taste and Judgment 
and makes the home 
yield what she con- 
siders comfort, 





ard, she can see if this agrees with the 
percentages in her estimate. If her esti- 
mate said beauty 50, comfort 30, peace 
20, she sees at once that this place will 
not do. Thus she can easily determine 
whether this house would help her to 
realize the proportions of comfort, beauty, 
and peace she needs to satisfy her. If she 
then takes each purchase and each deci- 


beauty, peace. Of course, her husband’s 
ideas of these things may be different. If 
she is sure of that, she may have to “use 
her judgment” and “strive to please,”’ but 
her chances for success will be far ter 
—she may as well face it—if she at- 
tracted a husband with somewhat the 
same kind of taste as her own so she can 
use her own. Her child’s taste she can 
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PlECES of 8 


[TRADE MARK REGISTERED] 


... for the modern 
treasure hunter! 


Women everywhere gave three cheers 
when 1847 ROGERS BROS. Silverplate 
created the PIECES OF 8 idea two years ago. 
Instead of the usual, short-handed half 
dozen of each piece, here was a silver serv- 
ice with a full eight of each in the es- 
sential knives, forks, and spoons... Now, 
for 1929, 1847 ROGERS BROS. steps ahead 
again. The new PIECES OF 8 set comes in 
a Paris designed modern-art red-and-sil- 
ver tray as illustrated. $44.50 brings you 
this famous 34-piece set of the world’s 
most illustrious silverplate with the tray 
included! At any silverware counter— 
or write for booklet K12 to Dept. E, 
International Silver Co., Meriden, Conn. 


Cold Meat Fork $2.50 . 3-piece 
Tea Set $65.00 . Red-and-Silver 
Tray $44.50 Ambassador Pattern. 










‘1847 ROGERS BROS - 


SILVER PLATE 


| Ss = ea 
CIN A ~ J I 









SALESROOMS: NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO... CANADA: INTERNATIONAL SILVER COMPANY OF CANADA, LIMITED, HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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Tite teat 
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ow you can give faded shingles new 
L N life... new color... new value! And 
the moderate cost will surprise you. 
Creo-Dipt Stainsare quickly, easily applied. 
Cost but half as much as good paint... 
last 4 to 5 times longer. 


They are made by the makers of Creo- 
Dipt Stained Shingles...inthe same beauti- 
ful shades of gray, green, red, brown, blue 
and white. Mail the coupon for free color 
chart and full information. 


CREO-DIPT 


BRUSHCOAT 


STAIN . 





SEND FOR COLOR CARD 


Please send me your free chart illustrating beautiful Creo- 
Dipt Stain colors. Creo-Dipt Co., Inc., 1424 Oliver St., No. 
Tonawanda, N, Y. (In Canada: Creo-Dipt Co., Ltd., 1610 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto. ) 





Wret____ Town 








My paint dealer's or lu:nber dealer’s name 








Spare Your Knees 


No more on hands and ease Mexiag 


knees. The new Durham 
easicr 










: A the wax, 
"-\, does a better j 
e, time, with the wax. 
TRIAL OFFER—1 LB. WAX FREE 
. Method 


, it. Write for details of this 
jal offer, and for free 
| “Maki 


WE <> 
> ae TieDURHAM 


Wanted—Capable men Cbu 
for sales service work. 








form. She has, too, an opportunity to 
educate and alter her husband’s 
taste. She can lead him by degrees. 
I recall a husband who had never 
learned to like asparagus, or cauli- 
flower, or carrots. His wife was v 
fond of all three. She was in despair 
until she discovered that he loved 
white sauce. Therefore she hid these 
vegetables a few at a meal in white 
sauce and so had him eating them 
without knowing what he ate. When 
she finally told him what he had 
been enjoying, he could no longer 
refuse to eat them. The advan 

are all with the wife. So much is thi 
recognized that most husbands accept 
the homes handed them. For a wom- 
an to give up expressing in her home 
her own ideas of beauty, comfort, 
peace for those of another is for her 
to acknowledge that she is not suc- 
cessful with her job, or is in the wrong 
job. She ceases to be the executive, 
the boss, and becomes merely an 
underling, an t. Not that this 
would be so bad if it did not mean 
that she would probably fail. When 
you see an editor or a politician give 
up what is his own idea or taste and 
seek to please or satisfy that of others, 
he is on his way downward, For in 
the nature of the thing, he cannot 
give such satisfaction as if he 

with that taste and those ideas. 

It is possible to achieve some re- 
sults by another mathematical scheme. 
Fixing 100 percent as the standard of 
satisfaction, a woman could give to 
each person's idea of what consti- 
tutes uty, comfort, peace, its rat- 
ing: 50 percent for her own, 40 per- 
cent for her husband’s, and 10 per- 
cent for the college daughter. en 
she could figure accordingly. She 
could adopt husband’s ideas 40 per- 
cent of the time for 40 percent of the 
things; hers for 50 percent, and her 
daughter’s for 10 percent. 

With this fixing of the proportion 
that beauty, comfort, and peace 
should have in a home, and arriving 
at a system for determining it, Har- 
riet can take the first step towards 
adjusting conditions to needs. There 
are other considerations which have 
as large a place as proportion in the 
development of a happy home. The 
second may be called Scale.”” That 
I shal! discuss in my next article. 


Putting Variety 


Into Meals 
| Continued from page 34] 


idea but forgot what the idea was. 
Being alert to possible variations is 

rt of the solution; recording them 
is the rest. 

Varying the way dishes are served 
also helps to solve the problem of 
monotony. Plain fruit jelly twice in 
one week does not ap , but serving 
it plain once and beating it to a froth 
when it is partially set for the second 
serving adds variety. A leg of lamb 
recently ap for five consecutive 
days, but since it was not dressed in 
the same way twice, the family did 
not tire of it. Hot roast lamb, then 
cold sliced lamb, followed by lamb 
blanketed with gravy and surrounded 
by rice, then succeeded by lamb cro- 
quettes, and ending ultimately in a 
casserole dish of lamb and. noodles 
seasoned generously with tomatoes 
showed the possibilities of making the 
way of serving offer the variety. Any 
other meat roast offers practically as 
many possibilities for make-overs. 
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Be sure to give your canary 
only clean, air-washed seed 


kd 
if you want to keep him 
= oo 


happy and healthy. 

You can quickly see there is 
a difference between 
French's and ordinary bird 
seed, French's is scientifi- 
cally blended—air-washedto 
remove chaff and dirt; then 
laboratory tested for 
uniformity. 

Andin every package there 
is a Frencn’s Binp Biscuitr— 
Free. 

Sold by reliable dealers 
everywhere—or a full-size 
introductory package of 
Frencn's Brap Seed will be 
sent postpaid on receipt of 
15c and your dealer's name. 


Write for 42-page illustrated 
Se book on care of canaries. 
e Sent free. 
THE R.T. FRENCH 
COMPANY 
15-73 Mustard Street 
Rochester, N. ¥. 
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Healthful, New and 
Novel Effectogg 


Vegetable 
Dinner may 
be prepared 
attractively 
in “ee 







* RICE RING WITH 
VEGETABLES 

One of many effects in cakes, 
entrees, salads and desserts. 


Write for i Displayed iv 
e hardware stores. 
+ ater TS adeeer Co., Chicago 











2 best dark red, 1 white, 1 pink $1: ! 

EONI Felix Crousse, 1 Festiva Maxima, 1 Edv- 
lis Superba $1; 35 Darwin Tulips $1: 12 

German Iris assorted $1; 8 Hyacinths $1; 12 Welch's Concord 
Grape-vines, 2 year $1; (prepaid). Orderfrom this ad. Checks 


accepted. Satisfaction or money free. 
WELCH NURSERY - SHENANDOAH, IOWA . 
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Just the form in which the food is 
served, too, gives the feeling of va- 
riety. ead-lettuce salad with French 
dressing, cut in quarters today, sliced 
tomorrow, and arranged in cup form 
the third day can give a note of inter- 
est that the same arrangement day 
after day does not carry. 

Changing the combinations used is 
an excellent way to give one’s famil 
a sense of the unexpected, whic 
makes them feel that meals are not 
tiresome. Thus macaroni and cheese 
today and noodles and cheese the 
next time doubles the period between 
serving macaroni and cheese. 

Many is the homemaker who, as 
one woman put it, “runs a different 
frosting on her Saturday cake for five 
successive weeks tho the foundation 
cake is identical.” Just a difference 
in combination here. Serving pork 
roast with browned potatoes and 
apple sauce one time, with sweet po- 
tatoes baked with apples another, and 
with mashed potatoes and pickled 
prunes a third, leaves the famil 
something to speculate upon when it 
hears that there will be roast pork 
for dinner. 


H these three ways for secur- 

ing variety, it seems strange that 

the problem should ever present it- 

self. But it does, and will continue 

to do so unless some plan is devised 

which makes a record of these pos- 
sibilities. 

After trying a number of plans, I 
adopted the one described here be- 
cause it was the most successful in 
helping me to secure variety without 
great effort. The plan consisted of 
making a list on two pieces of paper, 
with headings as shown in italics in 
each paragraph. Other divisions 
might be added if desired, such as 
beverages, cereals, relishes, and oth- 
ers, but so far, with the simple meals 
of our household, this has not been 
necessary. 

The next step was to list under each 
heading some of the dishes that we 
used for variety. Just to show how 
hard it is to think along the lines of 
variety at a monent’s notice, it took 
half an hour to put down less than 
half the suggestions that ‘later a 
peared. Suggestions for chan ie 
not always stay in one’s mind at a 
point where they can be snatched out 
at will. It is true that I did not in- 
clude those dishes which are so fre- 
quently served that they are never 
out of mind, such as mashed, baked, 
and creamed potatoes, nor the ordi- 
nary lettuce or fruit salad. Neither 
does this list represent all possible 
variety other than those very obvious 
dishes because effort was made to in- 
clude only those suggestions which 
seemed suited to my particular fami- 
ly. Forinstance, a casual glance at the 
list of dishes given herewith would 
indicate the presence of children in 
the family because such vegetables as 
cucumbers and peppers are conspic- 
ous -by their absence, while simple 
desserts, such as custards and 
tine dishes, have a prominent mond 
One crust rather than two-crust pies 
are in evidence, too, because the fill- 
ings can beeasily used for the children. 

After the preliminary list was made 
a chart showing the variations pos- 
sible under each heading was tacked 
on the inside of a cupboard door 
where it was easy to refer to it. From 
time to time additions were made un- 
til the list represented a fairly broad 
range ef suggestions. With this defii- 
nite plan to record suggestions, the 


[Continued on page 124] 








Tun deur... ilf Okey, Jet coming. 


....has the plumber 
sent the man to fix 
the bathroom ?P ” 


HE invitation was accepted. That 
was the big thing. Fine! This 
was the chance he had wanted 
a long time. Now he must make 
a impression, Was every- 
thing at “en okay? You bet! 
Trust his wife for that. But 
_ a reine” What was it she 

of? By George, yes! 

- and ~ was right. Positively 
that change must be made today. A very 
simple change that thousands have dis- 
covered does more than any other one thing 
to improve and modernize a bathroom — 
replacing the old-fashioned wood toilet seat 
with a handsome, new, all-white Brunswick. 

This big improvement can easily be made 
A any = The new Brunswick 

ite is especially designed so you 
may install it yourself if ts seri It 
usually takes less than fifteen minutes. 

The Brunswick is made with a new pat- 
ented 9-ply reinforcement feature enabling 
us to guarantee it for a lifetime ,yet it costs 
no more. Its white pyralin sheet covering 
will not crack, split, wear off or discolor. 
It always looks white, clean, modern. 

For many beautiful new homes destined 
to have charming bathrooms decorated in 
colors according to the latest v , the new 
Brunswick Seatis made in peart fasta pyra- 
lin in nine lovely colors. 

Phone your plumber today and ask for 
the new Brunswick. Send the coupon be- 
low for a free copy of our interesting book- 
let, “Bathroom Magic,” which gives full 
details- of white and colored seats. The 
Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., Chicago. 








In this cross-section, “Two Little White Squares” are all 
you can see of the Brunswick patented 9-ply reinforcement 
feature. They mean tough, wear-resisting pyralin. at 
the critical edges 9 times thicker, 800 percent stronger! 








| WHITE SEATS 1% 


MADE BY THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER COMPANY, CHICAGO 
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COMPANY Name 
Dept. V-l, 
623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago Street 
Please send me a of your new 
booklet, “Bathroom, Magic.” City State 
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Puts Hospital 
Cleanliness in your 


Bathroom 


The “STASCO” Empire White fin- 

ish ingeniously reduces pure sheet 
Pyralin to a solution and re-applies 
it in seamless form. 


Not a lap or joint to loosen and col- 
t germs—just one continuous, 
glistening, w ite Pyralin surface 
that is impervious to moisture. 
Insist on a “STASCO” Empire 
White toilet seat. It is seamless, 
whiter, guaranteed not to crack or 
turn yellow, more easily kept clean 
and assures “Hospital nliness” 
in the bathroom. 
Ask your plumber to see the models 
illustrated below. Literature upon 
request, 


STANDARD TANK & SEAT CO. 
CAMDEN, N. J. 


“STASCO” 
196 


THE SEAT OF 
ETERNAL WHITENESS 






















lacing him in it. His hours here must 
be sacred. If President Hoover should 
— to the house during naptime and ask 

our baby, do not wake the child. 
If nc thy Great-Aunt Sarah drops in 
just at bedtime, put the baby to bed on 
schedule just the same. 

Elimination. The newborn of the spe- 
cies enjoys the exhilarating F yew of 
relieving himself when and where he 
pleases. At first there is little you can do 
about this. Besides, the heavy work in 
elimination training comes when the 
child is round a year 
old. But we can pre- 
pare to make this 
easier by changing 
the baby whenever 
he needs it. Perhaps 
we had better say, 
change him as soon 
as he wakes, and 
never allow him to 
remain wet while he 
is awake. Further- 
more, Dr. Watson 
tells us that after 
every feeding we 
can place a tiny 
chamber to the 
baby 3 weeks old— 
never place a tiny 
baby on a chamber, 
he says — and that 
it will soon learn 
this routine. 

The bowels should 
be trained as soon 
as possible, as soon 
as the baby is 2 
months old, and not 
later than 3. Some 

sons even eo 

fore the bab 
months old. imme 
the bowel move- 
ments, finding out at what hour they 
occur. When this is ascertained, prepare 

by having a tiny chamber and sup 
tories, provided the doctor advises t em. 
At the roper time, the suppository can 
be to induce the pape oe and 
then the chamber should be cla apped to 








. the buttocks, the baby meanwhile lying 


on his back on the mother’s lap, with his 
feet in the air. This must be done regu- 
larly, and it will not take the baby a 
great while to learn to have his move- 
ment when the chamber appears. 


"le Bath. The bath for the baby, as 
for the adult, is for the purpose of 
getting clean. The difference lies in the 
fact that we help the child’s mental 
health by doing everything at the same 
time each day, and so w I have my 
bath in the morning today and at night 
tomorrow, the infant must have his bath 
every day at the same hour. 

The bath, moreover, is made an ordeal 
for some babies by the way it is adminis- 
tered. At a time when a sponge bath was 
the only one possible for my baby, and 
she cried desperately thruout, I Ov- 
ered it was because the hard table was in- 
sufficiently covered, and naturally it 
hurt. A pad stopped the crying. The 
bath should be made as quickly and 
easily as possible. All the materials 
needed should be ner wg and the 
water should be the right temperature 
before you begin. ihen handle the baby 
very gently, support it so that it is secure 
all the time, get thru as quickly as pos- 
sible, and dry him by patting him gently 
with a soft towel. For children under 2 
months old, a grade of olive oil 
should be used in creases. After this, 


Getting Started Right With the Baby 


[ Continued from page 33] 


Sonat Cakeniaiaha ta, 7: ana teats 


The well-fed baby is easier to 
train in the other good habits. 
He eats what he should and has 
a good-natured outlook on life 


igaed quality powder should be substi- 


Th Clothes. These should be as simple 
ible, for the sake of both the baby 
the mother. From the point of view 
of cold logic, fussy dresses have no place 
in a baby’s wardrobe, for he is not sup- 
posed to be shown off anyway, and they 
usually entail more or less pain in the 
getting on and wearing. For a heated 
room, the baby needs only a silk-and- 
wool shirt, made so he can slip into it 
easily, a diaper, and a short kimona, one 
opening down the 
front, so that he has 
ees lenty of room to 
fe fi eck. Atn igh t 
warm sleepers uld 
be substituted for 
the kimona, and the 
baby covered ac- 
cording to the 
weather. In warm 
weather this can be 
revised to a diaper 
only. He may be 
wrapped for out- 
doors, according to 
the climate, but re- 
member that more 
babies are over- 
clothed than under- 
clothed. 

These are the sim- 
ple health essentials 
for the new baby. 
Now for their men- 
tal - health implica- 
tions. I have nearly 
exhausted my space, 
so suppose we mere- 
ly outline a dozén 
or so of the several 
hundred we might 











cite. 
In the first place, 
the baby who runs on schedule 
knows what to expect of the world. He 


is therefore contented, placid, and 
poised. Moreover, he knows exactly 
what mother expects of him, which is: 
(1) to eat when food is offered, and with 
an appetite, at that; (2) to sleep when 
= in his bed, and without making any 

either; (3) to prefer cleanliness to 
a nasty mess; and (4) to accept, as a 
matter of course, what is necessary in his 
small universe, and not to rail at the 
fates which prescribe baths and other 
extraneous matters. 

The baby who gets the right food at 
the right time has so many mental-health 
advantages over other babies that I am 
only going to list a few and leave it to 
oe to fill in the rest. In the first place, 

e has the happy disposition that comes 
from proper nourishment. This alone 
makes him fit to meet life. In the second 
place, he learns to accept the right food, 
so that this fortunate condition will con- 
tinue. In the third place, he is easy to 
live with, and hence has a minimum of 
trouble with others. In the fourth place, 
he surmounts with zest difficulties that 
seem insuperable to the ill-nourished 
child. In the fifth place, it is one thousand 
arermgpieer pBadinn meg h } ot oe 

bits, and conversely, to avoid unpleas- 
ant ones. 


t= baby who gets the right start in 
the sleeping habit is remforced in 
poise and calm. If he gets both food and 
ag he will not know what a nerve is. 

rning rae a to — pamsen 6 he es- 
aa one of gers of the 
spoiled child—tha eer eh “yo prove his 
own importance, (Continued on page 117 
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With the Junior Garden Clubs of America 


[Continued from page 24] 


window, where you can care for them. A 


little charcoal, limestone, or old plaster 
pieces in the bottom of the pot will help 
to keep the soil sweet and assist good 


drainage. The soil does not need to be 
so very rich. Mother will surely be de- 
lighted to have this brilliant little plant 
in its gay pot for her solarium or bay 
window for Christmas. 


Seed Flats 


HAT fun it would be for our Junior 
Garden Club boys to make a num- 
ber of seed flats from old boxes or short 
pieces of boards and 
then paint them a 


will tell you how to make other gifts. By 
starting with your Garden Handicraft 
now, it will be possible to have many at- 
tractive gifts ready for your friends at 
Christmas. As soon as Junior Garden 
Club members have done at least one 
thing in Garden Handicraft, the counsel- 
or should report to me, and I will send 
them their fourth badge of merit, which 
is for “Garden Handicraft.” Just think 
what an accomplished Junior Gardener 
you will be when you have four badges. 
‘here will be one more of merit 
after this one, and then the very inter- 
esting garden notebook will be award- 
ed, so keep busy! 





gay color. The most 
convenient size 
would be about 3 to 
4 inches deep, 20 
inches wide, and 24 
inches long. It can 
then be carried 
about with ease 

even when filled 
with soil. For drain- 
age purposes, little 
spaces should be left 
between the bottom 
boards. Every gar- 
dener would be de- 
lighted with one of the 
these flats in which at 

to start their an- 
nuals for early 
bloom. 


appeare 


clusive use. 


Inviting the 
Birds the 


AVE you ever 

seen the cun- 
ning little bird- 
houses made from 
large gourds hol- 
lowed out and hung 
from their long han- 
dies to a tree? A 
copper or tin strip 
roan the hole will 
keep out the squir- 
rels, The birds are 
an important part 
of the garden, for 


you. 





DO YOU LIKE THE 
COVER PAINTING? 


WERE deluged with 
requests for reprints of 
the poppy paintin 
on the 
cover, so that this month we 
are reproducing asour cover 
design another flower paint- 
ing by M. Streckenbach. 
Mr. Strechenbach is re- 
garded by the art world as such 
one of the greatest, if not 
reatest, living painters 
owers and fruits. His 
covers used by this maga- 
zine are painted for our ex- 


We feel sure that you will 

. like this October cover paint- 
ing just as well as you did 
ebruary cover, so we 
have had prints of it, with- 
out the lettering and suit- 
able for framing, made for 


If you wish to haveacopy, 
send 10 cents (to cover the 
reproduction and mailing 
costs) to Department K, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines, and 
ask for a copy of the Octo- 
ber cover painting. 


Dre Gditers 


The White 
Man’s Foot 


ERE is a very 
interesting bit 
of Nature which our 
Nature-loverfriend, 
Miss Hazel Hankin- 
son, sent us for all 
the Junior Garden- 
ers to enjoy: 

It is too bad that 
some plants make 
nuisances of 
themselves that 
they have to be 
called “‘weeds,’’ for 
many of them have 
interesting person- 
alities, and some of 
them have charm- 
ing stories and his- 
tories connected 
with them. When 
you learn such fasci- 
nating things about 
a common old weed, 
you sometimes have 
a little more sym- 
pathy for it, even 
tho it does take a 

t deal of schem- 
ing and muscle to 
keep it from run- 
ning wild in the 
garden. 

The plantain that 
you find everywhere 
in summer was not 
a weed at all when 


which 


ebruary 








they destroy thou- 
sands of destructive 
insects, worms, and 
aphis, as well as furnish us with their 
beautiful songs, so we should attract 
them to us all we can. If you know of 
friends or relatives that have no feeding 
trays for the birds, you may be sure that 
they will de delighted with one. There is 
a picture of one in the lower left-hand 
corner of page 24. If you study the pic- 
ture carefilly , 1 am sure that many of 
my clever Junior Gardeners will be able 
to make one. The tray can easily be fast- 
ened by brackets in front of an upstairs 
window, thus cheating the murderous 
cats of their prey. 

A bird-bath can easily be made from 
a large round baking-tin or garbage-can 
lid that is no pes any longer. It should 
be Bo on a lively French-green or blue 
and placed securely on an old stump of 
a tree, at least 2 feet above the ground, 
so that the birds will have a chance 
against any sneaking cats. 

There are many other things which 
Kinder Gardeners as well as Master Gar- 
deners can make; and if you want to 
know about them, ask your counselor to 
write me for Leaflet No. BA-6, “Garden 
Handieraft for Junior Gardeners.”’ This 


white folks first 

came to this coun- 
try. Indians had never seen it before 
the Colonists began to plant gardens and 
fields. But everywhere white people 
settled, there the plantain was soon 
found growing vigorously. When the 
journeyed westward, plantain went with 
them. It was so noticeable that the In- 
dians n to call it “the white man’s 
foot.” ngfellow means the plantain 
when he says in “Hiawatha”: 


Wheresoe’er they tread, beneath them 
Springs a flower unknown among us, 
Spring’s the white man’s foot in blossom. 


One reason, probably, why the plan- 
tain had such a good start in this country 
in the early days was because the leaves 
were one of the best remedies for 7 
wounds. The leaves were crushed an 
bound to the wounded place, and: no 
doubt this humble plant saved more than 
one life long ago, when it was one of the 
few means.of aid that were known. 
The plantain leaf’s strong fibers help to 
make it valuable for this purpose. 

Some of the birds are fond of the spikes 
of seeds that the plantain puts forth 
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House at Flushing, Long Island. Robert E. Sherlock 
Architect. Insulated throughout with Cabot’s Quilt 


Beauty 
and Comfort 
hand in hand 


OLID Comfort and Beauty go 
hand in hand in the Colonial 
Style, IF— You do as they did 

in Colonial times—insulate against 
cold and heat with Zostera Marina, 
the sea-plant used in 


Cabot’s Quilt 


Nothing better has been discovered in 300 


years. Always warm, soft and fluffy. Keeps 
beat out in summer, keeps beat in, in winter. 


Fill out the coupon 
below and mail today 
for free Quilt Book. 




















Give a woman 


half a minute? 


A man thinks he needs a chest- 
ful of tools to mend some little 
thing. He spends a lot of time 
and ing. But all a woman 
needs is half a minute and a 
tube of LePage’s Glue. It’s 
her hammer, nails and 
eve ing else, her handi- 
est tool, that nothing can 
replace. She, “mends it 
today.” Mends wood, 
leather, cloth, paper, 
laster—everything! 
othing to mix, heat or 
moisten. Just use when 
you choose. Always 
ready. Costsafewcents. 
Savesmany dollars. Put 
it on your shopping 
list. Keep it in your 
medicine cabinet. 






















5° HOOKED RuGS 
le 
ey OTL AMLLLOA 


AN 
With the Superior Simplified 
Rufgceraft outfit, you can with- 
out any previous experience create a beautiful, 
genuine hooked rug. No lessons are necessary. 
Start right in—your first rug will be a master- 
piece of your own handicraft, excelling your 
fondest expectations. Send 25 cents today for ( 
pattern portfolio of exclusive designs and com- 
plete details of Superior Rugcraft special in- | 
J 














troductory offer. Everything for hooked rugs. 


\ SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
11 West Fourth Aveaue Clearficid, Pa. 
























from spring toautumn. Canaries, ind 
them delicious. So useful has it been 
found for pet canaries, that it is some 

times called the “bird-seed plant ° 


A Club Report 


ONTCLAIR is a small schvol, 

consisting of only the first four 

but it is a unit of the very 

e educational system in the city of 
d, California. 

After the school building was com- 
pleted, the grounds were an unpleas- 
ant contrast to the beauty of Nature 
round us. Our request for gardeners 
to landscape and maintain a school 
garden was refused from headquar- 
ters, with the statement that our en- 
rollment was too small to warrant 
such an expenditure, so it was left to 
us—the pupils and teachers—to land- 
scape our school grounds. I had lots 
of flower seeds from my one-acre-size 
garden, so we decided to have a seed 
exhibit. This caused all the commo- 
tion! 

All the boys and girls were organ- 
ized into five garden teams—each 
team working on a certain day of the 
week. The teachers laid out the plans 
for the flowers and shrubs, and all the 
planting was done by the pupils in 
one day. It seemd as if a fairy queen 
had waved her magic wand over our 
school grounds. 

There was a 300-foot hedge near 
the road and a terrace of Mesembry- 
anthemum (iceplant) about 10 feet 
high. There were all sorts of bright- 
colored flowers, and tall stately holly- 
hocks surrounded our little wooden 
cafeteria. 

Every team worked diligently, and 
at the end of the school year the two 
winning teams were given a picnic in 
one cf Oakland’s most beautiful Na- 
ture spots, 

This is just a mere mention of the 
many interesting things we have done 
and all of us have been more than re- 
paid for our labors, in the enjoyment 
we have got from it.—Mrs. H. 
Howard, Counselor of the Sprouters’ 
Garden Club of Oakland, California. 


That was quite an adventure in 
“Civic Endeavor,” wasn’t it? The 
Junior Gardeners of Montclair School 
have shown themselves to be very 
loyal pupils. Such reports are always 
welcome, for I am delighted to hear 
about the different adventures boys 
and girls have in their Junior Garden 
Club activities. And don’t forget to 


earn all your nae gipert to 

me, so that you be eligible to re- 

colve, Han ERED RERCDSEN Seana 
y 
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An Itiustraten Lecture on Landscape Gar- 


dening and Desi ful, interesting, and 
full of practical inlorination. 

Beautifully colored slides—sixty of them— 
and a carefully prepared manuscript combine to 
make one of the most interesting and helpful 
programs Clubs, Women’s Clubs, and 
similar groups have ever enjoyed. 

By all means include the lecture in your fall 

. It will be a most appropriate program 
or that time of the year, and will revive interest 
of members in the activities of your club. 

Mail the coupon today and we will tell you 
how the Lecture may be presented to your club 
without actual expense. 


Club P. Dept., 
Better Homes and Garvens, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 
Gentlemen: ; 

Without obligating me t phones send me detailed 
Fay oe “a regarding Illustrated Lecture 
or Clu 








Post Office State a 





Organization____ 
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Built-in Wardrobes 


Supplant Closets 
[Continued from page 77 } 


floor plan, of course, governs the lo- 
<cuslly suiidigstery wha uae 

y satisiactory when in 
the walls between two adjacent bed- 
rooms. The partition w: may be 
made thin by turning the wall stud- 
ding flat, thus forming a wall that is 
only a little more than 3 inches thick, 


including the plaster on both sides. _... 


A popular arrangement is to have 
two wardrobes in the wall, leaving a 
recess for a dressing-table between 
them. Such wardrobes may be bought 
ready to build into the walls. 

At least one pair of wardrobe doors 
in a house should be fitted with long 
mirrors set in the backs. It is well to 
use three hinges for hanging each 
mirror door, as they are —_ heavy 
and are likely to sag if only two 
hinges are used. A tighter and more 
nearly dustproof fit is insured at the 
mee ge of swinging double 
doors if a post or mullion for the 
doors to close against is provided at 
the middle of the opening. 

Built-in wardrobes are usually lined 
with plaster. Smooth-finished plaster, 
instead of rough or sand finished, 
should be used for this purpose, so 
that the surface will not catch dust 
nor permit small dust-creating —_ 
cles to be easily rubbed off. an 
added precaution, the plastered sur- 
face is sometimes painted. Prepared 
wallboard also provides a durable 
smooth surface that withstands hard 
knocks and does not retain dust. An- 
other popular treatment is to line 
the closet with cedar insfead of plas- 
tering it. 

The accompanying sketch illus- 
trates several features that have been 
developed in connection with built- 
in wardrobes. The raised floor offers 
protection against the entrance of 
dust from the bedroom floor. Drawers 
for shoes may be provided in the 
space thus formed. 

One or two wide shelves for hats 
should be provided in the upper por- 
tion of the wardrobe. A strong cur- 
tain rod to receive coat hangers should 
be placed just below the shelves, or 
Pepe supports made of metal may 


used. 

The cabinet above the wardrobe 
may be lined —_ — and — as 
storage space for clothing, extra blan- 
kets, or bed linen. It “ frequently 
omitted and the surface plastered 
over —J. T. Pomeroy. 


Wardrobes take only half the space 
required by closets, yet they offer 
fully as much storage capacity 












































Rebuilding the domicile? ©) 
“An,-Im puttin'on SS 
this *!'2"xx! weather strip wail 


“You've got enough tools to build an annex. 
Why not put on Bosley’s “Bomeco” or 
“Ameco”? I used both styles, and didn’t 
have torabbet asinglesash. It wasasnap.” 
“Wait a minute, Bill. I’m coming down. 
Where'd y’get this Bosley’s?” 
“Down at Simpson’s Hardware Store. Saw 
it on the counter. Remembered how the 
fellow next door cut his coal bill $35 last 
year with the same thing. ught it and 
put it on the same afternoon.” 
This is a m e to the householders of 
America: Let ey’s 60 years of experience 
determine the most suitable weather strip 
for your home, and enjoy better health for 
the whole family this winter, lower heating 
cost and genuine homelike comfort. 


Count your windows, measure an average 
one, and have your hardware dealer tell you 
how little full protection will cost. 


The D. W. Bosley Company 
CHICAGO 
Y2 


—— 
<_< the 
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B Weather Strip 


Your Grandfather Bought Good Weather Strip From Bosley 
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Methods of Storing 
Surplus Vegetables 


M. G. KAINS 


least fifty-eight varieties of storage, 

some good, but mostly bad. At last, 
in my home,I have devised a place to 
keep things fresh thruout the winter. 

Across the cellar, beneath the bay 
window of the dining-room, I built a 
double wall of plasterboard. It is 10 feet 
wide and filled between the studding with 
sawdust for insulation. Some of the manu- 
factured mineral insulating materials are 
unaoubtedly better, but the sawdust cost 
me nothing! 

The other five sides are each 4 feet long 
and the width at the widest part is 614 
feet. One foot from one foundation wall 
is hung a 30-inch door, between which and 
the opposite wall is a tier of shelves 6 feet 
long and 1 foot wide, useful for canned 
goods. 

During the past two winters this stor- 
age has kept vegetables in good condition 
until spring, whereas in the open cellar 
they kept only until January. 

The only improvement that I think 
might be made in this room is such as one 
of my friends has in his storage; that is, 
two flues, not so much for ventilation as 
for maintaining lower temperatures than 
would be possible without them. The out- 
door openings of these flues replace a pane 
of glass in the window. The intake goes 
straight to the floor, where it discharges 
cold air, and the vent flue starts near the 
inside partition wall and extends across 
the ceiling to the window. Both flues 
have dampers which are closed on cold 
nights by operating a furnace draft-regu- 
lator in the room above. Copper-wire net- 
ting across the openings keep out mice, 
rats, and cats. 

As a safeguard against decay and the 
spread of plant disease in the storage, es- 
pecially if the room has been used for one 
or more years, it is a good plan to spray 
the walls, ceiling, floor, shelves, and recep- 
tacles with a strong fungicide such as 


I: SEEMS to me that I have tried at 


copper sulphate (2 ounces to 1 gallon of. - 








water) before placing vege- 
tables in it. A portable 














This storage house ts 
built into the side of a 
hill, It is 10 x 12 feet 
and has a dome roof 

















X- 
tables bericd oO 
tn Soil 
STORAGE 
ROOM. 
Onron Cates 





pump and a nozzle that 
throws a mistlike spray is 
easier to handle and does a 
better job than a whitewash 
brush because it forces the 
solution into the cracks and 
corners. 

Under no conditions would 
I have permanent wooden 
bins in a storage. The extra 
surfaces and corners and 
cracks would lodge extra plant-disease 
germs, and during the summer the boards 
would likely decay in the damp and more 
or less still air. An unobstructed floor 
favors cleanliness and convenience in ar- 
ranging storage receptacles. 







HE best storage receptacle for pota- 

toes, beets, and similar vegetables is 
the onion crate made of small square slats 
with rounded corners and fastened thru 
their ends with a stout wire which serves 
as a hinge. When the removable bottom 
is taken out, the sides fold down so the 
flattened crates may be stored in small 
space. When filled, the crates may be 
piled one above another to any desired 
height, and as they hold only a bushel, 
they are easy to lift and carry. They are 
superior to other containers, especially a 
miscellaneous collection, because they 
economize space. 

For vegetables stored in soil with their 
roots, long narrow boxes are most con- 
venient. Deep ones are better for pota- 
toes, beets, and carrots, which are to be 
covered with soil. During the last year or 
so shredded peat and sphagnum moss have 
been recommended as substitutes for soil 
and sand. They are light and easy to 
handle while dry, in which condition they 
may be taken to the storage room before 
moistening. They absorb and hold large 
quantities of water, are cleaner and easier 
to pack than earth, and at the close of the 


Shelves for Canned Goods 
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A storage room beneath a bay window, insulated 
from the cellar by a double wall of plasterboard 


storage season they are as easily removed 
as taken in. It is advisable to break the 
lumps and let them soak for a day or two 
so as to be crumbly and moist, but not 
sopping wet, when used. If water can be 
squeezed out, the material is too wet for 
storage. 

If it is not possible to make a storage 
such as described, and if the gardener is a 
renter, it is advisable to use temporary 
outdoor storage in preference to the ordi- 
nary cellar. The best I have used is made 
as follows: On a well-drained, sunny spot, 
sheltered from the prevailing wind, dig a 
trench about 1 foot deep, 8 feet wide, as 
long as necessary, and if possible extend- 
ing north and south. The length may be 
calculated by knowing how many crates 
are to be stored. 


‘THRow the earth along the outside 
and the rear end and make the edges 
vertical all round. Place foot-wide cypress 
boards round these edges and hold them 
in place with stakes. At each end of the 
excavation make a triangular frame of 
3 x 2 or 2 x 4 scantling so the width is 
equal to that of the excavation and the 
height 5 or 6 feet. Then join these frames 
at their apexes and the lower corners with 
similar scantling pieces. If the excavation 
is longer than 8 feet, additional triangles 
will be needed to keep the roof from sag- 


ging. | 
Before putting on the roof, place 
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Construction detail plates like this make 
interior improvements easy. Any carpenter 
can follow them. 





Lumber is now easily identified in every 
grade (quality) and species (kind). The 
“Tree-Mark” stamped on lumber is your 
guarantee that the marks of the expert grader 
are correct ...that itis “American Standard 
Lumber from America’s Best Mills.” 





‘THESE 18 great associations affiliated with the 
National Association maintain particular informa- 
tion and service organizations that coordinate with 
the general services of the National staff. 


tCalifornia Redwood Association, San Francisco, Calif. 
Redwood 


* w 
*California White & Sugar Pine Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, San Francisco, Calif.—California Pines, White Fir 
Hardwood Manufacturers Institute, Memphis, Tenn.— 
Oak, Gum, *Tennessee Aromatic Red Cedar, Southern 
«and A chian Hardwoods 
North Carolina Pine Association, Norfolk, Va.—North 
» Carolina Pine 
Northern Hemlock Pir vere Menatactucwe Ante. 
Cc " s.—He » Maple, 
«Northern Hardwoods ” 
Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, Minneapolis, 
“Sosthete Conse tbeeinee ny SR Ae 
outhern Cypress Manufacturers / , Jackson- 
ville, Fla.—Cypress and Tupelo 


*Grade- and trade-marked lumber available in these species 
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Free Copy ... Modern Home Interiors 
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7 ODERN HOME INTERIORS”... 

a booklet filled with practical ideas 
for making rooms more livable, more at- 
tractive, more comfortable with beautiful 
wood, has been prepared by experienced 
architects to assist you. 

The plates showing details make it 
easy to figure the cost of improvements 
... give the carpenter accurate specifica- 
tions from which to work. Make it easy 
to do it yourself. 


Wood interiors are the mode 


“Modern Home Interiors” includes prac- 
tical suggestions for improving every room 
in your house—the kitchen, the living 
room, the dining room, in accord with the 


*Southern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.—Long 
Leaf and Short Leaf Southern Yellow Pine 

TWestern Pine Manufacturers Association, Portland, 
Ore.—Pondosa Pine, Idaho White Pine, Larch 

National American Wholesale Lumber Association, New 
York, N. Y. 

*West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash. 
_ Fir, Sitka Spruce, West Coast Hemlock, 
Western Red Cedar 

Negendt Aggeciation of Wooden Box Manufacturers, 


* Maple Flooring Manufacturers Association, Chicago, II. 

British Columbia Lumber and Shingle Manufacturers, 
Ltd., Vancouver, B. C. 

British Columbia rs Association, Vancouver, B. C. 

Hickory Golf Shaft Manufacturers Association, Mem- 


enn 
American Wood Preservers’ Association, Chicago. Til. 
*Oak Flooring Manufacturers Association of the United 
States, Chicago, Il. 


tTrade-marked lumber available in these specie: 









This booklet is filled with 
practical, easy-to-build 
ideas for improving the dec- 
oration and comfort of your 
home. Twenty-nine plates 
with construction details, 
make it easy to build many 
of these attractive things. 


This FREE BooKLeET 
shows you how to make 


your home MopeERN.. 


revival of the good fashion of wood-finish 
interiors. You will be delighted with the 
novel ideas for making your bedroom 
more attractive. Hanging shelves, foot 
stools, bookcases—furnishings that make 
for greater convenience and added beauty 
—are easy to make from these plans. 

You love lumber—the American home- 
making material—have always wanted a 
booklet like ““Modern Home Interiors”’. 
Send for it today. It is FREE. 


NATIONAL LUMBER 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
Washington, D. C. 


Offices in New York, Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, Kansas City, Memphis, 
New Orleans, San Francisco 


National Lumber Mfrs. Association 
Transportation Building, Dept. 551 
Washington, D. C. 

Gentlemen: 


Please send me FREE a copy of “ Mod- 
ern Home Interiors” 
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2 “Star Roses 





Star Rose Growers 
The Conard-Pyle Co. 
Robert Pyle, President 
Box 74, West Grove, Pa. 











Grogreen — the 
“wonder” food for ferns 


Makes all your 
indoor plants grow 
and bloom more 

abundantly 


Fern Food 
the elements your ferns 
need for thick, vigorous 
to make flower- 


ty EE plants chen aed bloom 
more abundan Grogreen—a new pleas- 
coe tn Quavsinnn Retaatetnninauntin Gee, 


GROGREEN 
Lawn and Garden Fertilizer 


This wonderful food contains carefully selected 
elements for producing beautiful lawns and 


A silver-like package of © either food for 10c at 
your F.W, meg age Shonen meat | 
5c a package — 10 


American Soda Products Co. 
Moorestown, New Jersey 








receptacles full of eo along 
the sides, leaving an alley down the 
center. Now lay coldframe shutters 
or matched lumber “doors” (3 x 6 
feet is standard size Pasay? easy to 
handle) upon the scantli ling frame to 
form the roof, which slope at 
about 45 degrees. Make a tight, tri- 
mans shutter to close the rear end 

imilar one that can be used as 
a door at the south end. Over the 
roof and the rear end, place 4 to 6 or 
more inches of cornstalks or straw. 
Cover this with the earth thrown out 
of the excavation and from a trench 
excavated on each side and the rear 
end for drainage. 

If the storage is to be put up annu- 
ally, its longevity may be.inc 
by taking apart and storing the pieces 
in a dry place early in the spring. 

A convenient way to store produce 
palhin wc portent end x agi apt 
supply of assorted vegetables, such as 
carrots, beets, eon and potatoes, 
ta amas otkbas par ombe 
tage of this is t ing n 
done in the Gone @ dark storage 
when supplies are needed. Of course, 

tables such as cauliflower, celery, 
and cabbage cannot be stored in these 
rare at It is therefore best to 
place them near the door, where they 
will be easy to see when the door is 


open. 


fh following notes on individual 
vegetables may help amateurs who 
have not tried storage of home-grown 
Prue or have hitherto failed: 
gen go ay be left in the 
the ground freezes 

ps on inch deep on cold ts. 
Then the plants may be dug up and 
either planted in moist in the 
storage or hung = downward from 
the roof or ceilin “sprouts” will 
continue to koses for several weeks. 

Cauliflower may be treated in the 
same way, tho it is better to dig the 

lants before the und begins to 
reeze hard. Even those plants whose 
eads are scarcely worth cutting will 
often develop well when planted in 
storage and the ground kept moist. 
The leaves may be tied loosel ane 
the heads, just as in outdoor b 
ing, to save space, facilitate handiog, 
favor cleanliness, and whiten the 
heads. It is a good plan to place the 
smallest plants at the rear of the stor- 
age so they need not be disturbed 
until their turn comes to be cut. 

Celery is often stored in the _ 
den, ane merely earthed up more 

mero in November or 
ee as Eo d weather approaches and 
finally protected with cornstalks or 
straw to keep out frost. When done 
too anny, the nny ny likely to de- 
cay. I never use plan for that 
reason and because it involves too 
much work. The plan that has worked 
best for me is the same as described 
for cauliflower, except that I take 
care to keep the earth moist to pro- 
long growth and the leaves dry to pre- 
vent disease. 

Cabbage stores well when 
dug, deprived of its old leaves, and 
hung like B sprouts or buried 
upside down in the old-fashioned way, 
either two rows wide with one row on 
top between the lower ones or with 

numbers of rows both wide and 

high » Saely covered with straw and 
ar piles need a ventilating 

= thru earth cover at the top. 

Carrots, beets, winter 
turnips, rutabagas, and the winter 
supplies of parsnips and salsify may 
be allowed to grow until very cold 
weather threetens. Then they must 
be dug and stored as assortments in 
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Gorgeous 
Springtime Blooms 


SHUMWAY'S 
Pedigreed Bulbs 





Shumway’s “Pedi- 
greed” Bulbs are 
grown in Holland, 
the land of flowers, 
They are carefully 
selected and always 
produce tulips of 
gorgeous beauty. 
We import only the 
largest sizes and 
guarantee the fin- 
est quality. Our 59 
years in business is 











your assurance of 
complete satisfac- 
tion. Extraordinary 
prices, 
Delivery Charges Prepaid 
to Your City 

Mixture Size Bulbs 
100 Darwin pelos 17 Varieties..........$3.50 
100 Breeder Tulips 6 ©" pee 
100 Cottage Tulips 1 pa Ee 
- rly Double Tulips 12 ~ ene 33 

8 PRES, > 
100 Hyacinths © amen 
100 Narcissus, U.S. Grown 8 e extisinin- ae 


50 Bulbs at the 100 
Extra Special—{2 Deis XIV Breeder T 
Porate, Gold Margin, 90c; fifty for $3.50; 


Free Catalop—Our new catalog in full colors, 
pictures a large variety ny ef ‘Tulips, Narcissi, Hya- 
cinths, Crocus, Peonies, etc. A very help- 
ful guide to gardening free. Write for it today. 
R. H. SHUMWAY, Seedsman 
Established 1870 
122 So. First St. Rockford, Til. 











Gives INSTANT relief to bunions and large jointe 
Wearin any eee your eee See 
or under Sold for over yous Speeee 
dealers, druggists, and department stores. 

Free Trial Offer: Money back if not veer roe A 
loved, Weihe, giving chaocinnanddes witeh ot 


FISCHER MAIR ACTURING co. 
P. O. Box 383 Dept. 4, waukee, 





110-volt Electric 
rr a ore = ema 





= 


109 Roysicton Minseapolis, Mian. 











MORE PERFECT PEONIES-BY GUMM 


poteny fi 

nama Peontes Tor $5.30 oF 16, 6-for $6.00. 5 Roy 

Peony seed 50c and or Catalogue. 
aes Dept. B - Indiana 














sPiewarsmrt Seetas ita tare. $80 


Decree eS 


SHILOH GARDENS, P. O. Box 650, Omaha, Nebr. 
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crates. Salsify and parsnips needed 
for spring use may be left in the 
pome over winter, as they are per- 
ectly hardy and are improved by 
freezing. 

Jerusalem-artichoke is the one vege- 
table I have never known to store 
well. In spite of moist quarters and 
soil, the tubers always shrivel and 
lose quality in less than a month. 
Therefore, I never dig more than 
enough for one or two dishes. Whether 
they would store well in sphagnum or 
peat moss I do not know, never hav- 
ing tried these materials for them. 
The way that has always proved well 
with me is to cut the tops down close 
to the ground, cover the bed deepl 
with fallen leaves, and then wit. 
cornstalks or brush to prevent their 
blowing away. Litter, when available, 
is even better. These materials pre- 
vent the ground from freezing. n 
tubers are needed, the material is 
thrown up from the over the 
balance of the patch. ey are dug 
with a spading-fork. Only the large 
ones are gathered, the small ones 
being allowed to remain for propaga- 
tion. By this means a supply of fresh 
tubers may be had all winter. 

Leeks needed for winter I dig dur- 
ing November or early December and 
store in the same way as celery, bury- 
ing the stems in boxes of soil about 
an inch deeper than they were 
blanched in the garden. owever, 
such as we need before Christmas are 
generally left in the garden, as the 
ground in this locality rarely freezes 

anently before then. Should 
reezing threaten, a heavy mulch of 
straw litter, leaves, or cornstalks will 
keep frost out. 


Pools and Readers 
[Continued from page 71] 


$13, so we feel it was a very inexpen- 
sive addition to our home.—Chester 
U. Schaefer, Davenport, lowa. 


One great curiosity about our pool 
was the finding of goldfish in it, and 
not knowing where they came from. 
The spawn must have been on one of 
the plants our friends gave us... It was 

uite a yo when we discovered 
the little fellows swimming in the 
water. In the winter we moved the 
fish to a uarium in the house. 
—Mrs. O. L. Kurtz, New Park, 
Pennsylvania. 


My pond was perfect—until my 
pet duck eraret it. Pan owes Sos 
tempti ing the hot days, and he 
took to having his daily me among 
the lily pads, Alas, I soon found that 
a duck and lilies do not get on well 
together, for he discovered the lily 
stems while going thru his diving and 
aquatic sports, and found they tasted 
most delicious. If you have a pet 
duck, I would advise you not to let 
him get a taste of waterlily stems.— 
Mrs. F. B. Tompkins, Cape May, 
New Jersey. 


With the assistance of my files of 
Better Homes and Gardens and the 
labor of one man, I made a pool for 
less than $25. We have had more than 
ten times the cost of the venture in 
satisfaction. Each morning, my hus- 
band, two daughters, and I visit the 
pool and feed and pet our fish. We 
call this our “grouch-breaker”’ trip, 
for it ae dee: start the day right.— 
Mrs. R. A. Switzer, McHenry, Mis- 
sissippi. 
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Cabinet Heaters Furnaces 


$69? up 


75 
$3475 up 
Write today for this new book. It’s 
FREE. It quotes Factory SALE 
PRICES. It saves you \ to ¥. It 
shows more stove, range and fur- 
nace Bargains than in 20 big stores. 
200 Styles and Sizes 
In this book are 200 styles and sizes 
—beautiful new Cabinet Heaters, 
improved Porcelain Enamel Ranges 
se of 5 colors), Oil Stoves, Cas 
Electric Ranges and Fur- 
naces. 


750,000 Satisfied Customers 
Mail the coupon Now! Buy Direct 
from Factory. Save the way 750,000 
satisfied customers have saved from 

in the last 29 years. 
oo owners are everywhere 

—many in your town. Ask them 
about quality. Don't 
pay twice the price of a Kalamazoo 
for Quality not half so good! 

Beautiful New Cabinet 
Heaters 


SALE Prices of New Cabinet Heat- 
ers—$34.75 up! Best Bargai 
Kalamazoo ever built. All je of 
extra heavy cast iron. Heat several 
rooms. Just like a furnace. Hold 
heat over night. Many exclusive 
Kalamazoo features. 

Choice of § Colors in Ranges 
New Porcelain Enamel es and 
Combination and Coal 











FREE furnace plans. FREE serv- 
ice. Make a double saving by in- 
stalling your own furnace. = 
sands have. Exclusive Kalamazoo 
features include yt =~ Fire Pot 
—new ring type iators—easy 
shaking grates—upright shaker. 
Kalamazoo is near you. 24-hour 

shipments. Orders filled same day 
as received. No waiting. Safe de- 
livery guaranteed. 

Cash or Easy Terms 
You can —_ on terms so small that 

scarcely miss the money—as 
ow as $3 down, $3 monthly. Year 
to Pay. Everything backed by a 
$100,000 bank guarantee. Satisfac- 
tion or money k. 5-year guar- 
antee on Kalamazoo parts and 
workmanship. 

30 Days’ FREE Trial 
Use whatever you choose for 30 
days in your own home FREE. 360 
days’ approval test on everything. 


Yi note veel t bette i 
The simply can & r -~ 


reasons are: Fi 




















irst, Kalamazoo 
— stoves and 
furnaces are built complete in one 
big 13-acre f; . We make noth- 
ing but stoves and furnaces. Second, 
Kalamazoo has tremendous buying 
r—that means purchasing the 
raw materials at lowest prices. 
Third, big scale production enables 
us to manufacture efficiently at 

extremely low cost. 
—Household Goods 

7 Washing Machines. 4 
a ac- 
uum Cleaners, Kitchen Cabinets, “T paid $109 for my fur- 
Cedar Chests and other House- nace the best I could do 
hold Furnishings. here on one anywhere near as 
Stove Co., Mfrs. mreaink eaiore 
oucertainly can me 

Aven for a booster for lecmnese.” 
Chas. Renstrom, Canton, Pa 






























































750,000 Satisfied Customers Have 


Wood Ranges |_] 9 758 Money by Mailing This Coupon 
Goo &Dedt-F") 
~ nt mera 


| cabines 


Important: Be sure to put an (X) in column at 
‘a left to indicate articles in you are inter- 


Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
eaters |_! 81 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Pipe Dear Sirs: Please send me your FREE Catalog. 
| Furnaces 
Direct Heat & 





Name 
Oil Stoves [_ ] (Piease print name plainly) 


Household ‘a 


WAG sc ¥rctiits¥L01@) 
“<< Direct to You’ 


Address 
















Come to the. Garden Clinic 


To Learn of Bulbs, Tools, Pyramidal Trees, 
Transplanting, and Wintering of Pondlilies 


CTOBER is the great bulb-plant- 
ing month of the year. It is now 
that we can do more to secure 

spring garden effect than during any 
other one month. Bulbs, then, should be 
the center of interest and planted in pro- 
fusion and variety. 


How far below the surface should tulips, 
crocus, and narcissus bulbs be planted? New 
Jersey. 


Complete details for the depth of plant- ; 


ing bulbs may be secured from Better 
Homes and Gardens Leaflet No. BG-8. 


Should bulbs be 
mulched with straw ma- 
nure or peatmoss after 
they are planted? Indi- 
ana. 

Tender bulbs, such 
as Spanish and English 
Iris, Mariposa, Globe- 
tulip (Calochortus), 
ahd small bulbs, such 
as Chionodoxa, Pusch- 
kinia, and Scilla, will 
give better results if 
mulched. The latter 
group will require this 
the first year only. 





Set Lily 





What type of soil is 
desirable for growing 
spring-flowering bulbs? Missouri. 

Any soil that is well drained and either 
naturally porous or made so by the addi- 
tion of sand, leafmold., or even sifted coal 
ashes will grow bulbs satisfactorily. Fer- 
tilize with rotted manure or a complete 
chemical fertilizer. 


What tools would you recommend 
for a home garden? Arkansas. 

The choice of tools varies great- 
ly with the individual, but the fol- 
lowing are all useful: a narrow 
tiling - spade with a 12-15-inch 
blade, a regular spade, a long-han- 
dled shovel, a short-handled shov- 
el (these last two have rounded 
points), a steel bow rake, a wood- 
en rake for ieaves, a spading-fork, 
a hoe, a pick mattock, a very shal- 
low-bladed hoe, a five-tooth, long- 
handle cultivator, and then, of 
course, pruning-shears, steel-shank 
trowels, a good rotary sprinkler, a 
file to keep tools sharp, possibly 
hedge-shears, a sickle, ‘a ball-bear- * 
ing lawn mower. In buyingspades) — 
and shovels, a “super’’ type made 
of high-grade tool steel is available in a 
number of brands. They cost twice as 
much but are more than worth it, for 
they last longer and are easier to_yse. 


Where can I buy shrubs the cheapest? 
New York. 





rg 
on a ame 


VICTOR H. RIES 






















There is quality in shrubs as in every- 
thing else, and you get no more than you 
pay for. Buy the best at a good average 
price. It is necessary to have confidence 
in the nursery. 














Potted bulbs buried to produce their roots. 


Lnverting an empty pot serves to prevent in- 
jury to the sprouting bulbs. 





What is meant by the Figwort Family? 
South Dakota. 
= The Figwort Family (Scrophulariaceae) 
is one of the bigger families of plants. It 
has 205 genera and 2,600 species scat- 
tered, over the world. They are usually 
distinguished by the following combina- 


Le sure that base of bulb 
rests ont soil and does not 
have air space below 
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tion of characters: A few are trees or 
shrubs, but are generally herbaceous, that 
is, nonwoody, plants. The flowers are 
bisexual, irregular (not symmetrical), and 
often more or less two-lipped. Sepals five, 
petals five, always at least partly joined 
together to form a tube; stamens five, 
altho the fifth one rarely produces pollen 
(may even be absent), the other four often 
in pairs. Sepals and petals are always 
fastened below the ovary or seed pod, 
which is usually a dry seed pod. Some 
examples of this family are the snap- 
dragon, the foxglove, the veronica, the 
calceolaria, the mullein, and the monkey- 
flower. 


I am interested in get- 
ting pyramidal trees 
other than the Italian or 
Lombardy Poplar. 
Michigan. 

There are many in- 
teresting trees of this 
type, altho many of 
them are rather scarce, 
and you will have to 
search thru many cata- 
logs and write to quite 
a few nurseries before 
locating them. The 
Simon Poplar gives 
very much the same ef- 
fect as the Lombardy, 
but it is blight resistant. The Bolleana 
Poplar has the same shape, but with sil- 
ver-gray foliage. There are also columnar 
Norway Maples, columnar Red Maples, 
pyramidal Sugar Maples, pyramidal tu- 
liptrees, pyramidal English Oaks, the Mo- 
line Elm, the Wheatley Elm, the pyra- 
midal Silver Maple, and then, of 
course, we have a number ofgmall, 
slender types of evergreens, which, 
unless we can buy large specimens, 
take a great many.y to give 
much of an effect as 










What trees cannot be planted suc- 
cessfully in the fall? Pennsylvania. 

All trees, except the following: 
the sweetgum, the tuliptree, mag- 
nolias, holly, baldecypress, Flower- 
ing Dogwood, redbud, beech, and 
birch, all of which are best planted 
in the spring. Incidentally, most 
of these, with the possible excep- 
tion of the birch and the tuliptree, 
are best handled with roots balled 
and burlapped. 


What flower seed may be sown this fall 
so that they may bloom next year? Ken- 
tucky. 

Practically all perennial flower seeds 
may be sown this fall, and many of them 
will bloom next summer. Among the an- 
nuals that may be sown in the fall are 
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Wedding Ring 


1s bigger than a 


Washtub 


FTY years ago, giving her hours 

and strength to a hundred house- 

hold tasks, Grandmother worked her 
weary way in a little circle—a circle 


symbolic of the narrow band that mar- © . 4 


riage had put upon her finger. 

But times have changed. For the | 
modern matron must banish burdens 
that take her time and sap her strength 
—must have freedom to become her 
husband’s partner in work and play; 
his mental mate and true companion. 

Her wedding ring must symbolize a 


larger circle; a circle big enough to. 


hold her hopes . . . and his. 


>>>>>><<<<<~<- 
TUNE IN ON 
LAUNDERLAND 


EGINNING 
October fifth, 

the lads and lassies of 
Launderland will 
broadcast for all the family every Saturday evening 
at 8:300’clock, Eastern Time, and 9 0’clock, Pacific 
Time. Be sure to tune in on your favorite station 
of the National Broadcasting System. 


>< <<< 
Old-fashioned washday in thé home 
is your biggest household handicap. A 
seventh of your waking hours are mort- 
gaged to this tiresome task You know 
full well the worry of washday; the bother 
of preparation; the steam and smell; the 
heavy baskets to carry; aching muscles; 
jangled nerves; atopsy-turvy home. And 
of course you must stay in the house all 





day long. No matter how many interests 
and pleasures beckon from the outside 
world, you are a Washday Prisoner. 

But there és a way out; a way that leads 
from fatigue to freedom. It is a trail that 
millions of women have traveled. And 
never would they think of turning back 
to yesterday’s bother and back-ache. A 
modern laundry is ready now to lift weary 
washday out of your home—and out of 
your life—forever. 


~Laundry- 











SPONSORED BY THE LAUNDRYOWNERS NATIONAL ASSOCIATION ‘OF THE 
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The modern laundry 

can be relied upon to 

wash clothes clean, and 
make them last long. And thete is a 
laundry service that exactly meets your 
needs. If you have felt that the laundry 
is “too high priced,”a pleasant surprise 
awaits you. Laundry service actually costs 
Jess than home washing. 

Talk with your neighborhood laun- 
dry owner about the service you need. 
Begin at once—this very week —to en- 
joy and profit by the leisure that the 
modern laundry has in store for you. 


© 1929, LNA. 


UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

























magazine.” 


and the one to whom you sen 


GIFT PROBLEM \ 


has Vanished 


Thanks to Better Homes and Gardens ” 


In this message which came to us recently from Mrs. Bailey 
in Texas, you will find expression to a thought which may 
often have come to you. As Mrs. Bailey says, a subscription 
to Better Homes and Gardens is “a gift which I know will 
bring so much real pleasure to my friends.” 

And Miss Ella Ware of Minnesota speaks for hundreds of other 
Better Homes and Gardens oubelthe 

“It is such fun to send subscriptions to Better Homes and 
Gardens, because for months and even years afterward, your 
friends keep telling you how much they enjoy receiving the 





rs, when she writes: 


As a gift, Better Homes and Gardens has the further advantage 
of expressing a definite side of 


our personality. Between you 


it, Better Homes and Gardens 
shows a common bond of interest in things worth while. 


In making a present of Better Homes and Gardens, you bring 
to the homes of your friends new beauty, new convenience, 
new comfort. And you bring to yourself the satisfaction of 
having performed an appreciated service. 





Thousands of Better Homes and Gardens 
readers first became acquainted with the 
magazine by receiving it as a gift from 
friends, Many of your own friends would 
appreciate being remembered in this way 
©n appropriate occasions, and your neigh- 
bors and acquaintances would thank you 
for telling them about Better Homes and 
Gardens. 







If you send three or more subscriptions 
at one time and request your commission 
check, it will be forwarded promptly at our 
liberal agents’ commission rate. Or perhaps 

our garden club or church society needs 
unds and would be interested in our finance 
lan. For complete information, write to 
: ter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, 
owa. 














aly, Argemone, balsam, calen- 
dula, calliopsis, Cleome, cosmos, Cal- 
ifornia-poppy, gaillardia, Nigella, pe- 


tunia, pi snapdragon, and zinnia. 


Should Easter Lilies be planted in 
October in the coast re i isiana? 
What about Calla-lilies? Louisiana. 

Easter Lilies used in your section 
are Lilium longiflorum, and can be 

lanted anytime from October to 

anuary. Madonna Lily (Lilium can- 
didum) is sometimes planted, but 
does not make as fine a show as the 
one called Creole, which is Lilium 
longiflorum, Callas may be planted 
like the Easter Lilies, but should be 
given more moisture, and some pro- 
tection on cold nights, if planted in an 
e lace. Callas are not lilies, 
and should not be called Calla-lilies. 


What is used for a winter grass in 
New Orleans and the Mississippi coast 
towns, and when should it be planted? 
New Orleans. 

Either English or Italian Ryegrass 
is used, and it is planted anytime 
from October to March. The seed is 
sown on top of a closely clipped Ber- 
muda Grass, or on new lawns, cov- 
ered With a thin dressing of peatmoss 
and a complete chemical fertilizer. 
(Use 2 to 3 pounds of 6-8-6 to each 
100 square feet.) This in turn may be 
covered with a dressing of sand. If 
kept well watered, the lawn will be 
green within a week and ready for 
mowing in two weeks. 


Is it too late to apply fertilizer to 


flower beds? Idaho 


Little would be gained by the appli- 
cation of a quick-acting fertilizer at 
this time of the year; in fact, much of 
it might be leached out before spring. 
On the other hand, a slow-acting fer- 
tilizer, such as barnyard manure and 
bonemeal, may as well be saved, espe- 
cially the manure, and be used as a 
mulch during the winter after the 
ground has started to freeze. 





VALUABLE LEAFLETS 
JN THE August issue ap- 


peared an article on sum- 
mer propagation of shrubs, 
and because we feel sure that 
our readers will desire to 
know how to propagate in 
late fall and winter, we have 
had Leaflet No. BG-47, “Mak- 
ing Cuttings of Shrubs,” pre- 
pared for you. 

To supplement our other 
shrub leaflets, we also an- 
nounce for October, Leaflet 
No. BG-48, “How to Select 
Shrubs for Home Planting.” 

Our readers in the South 
will want to send for a copy 
of Leaflet No. BG-29, “Ever- 
greens for the South.” This 
material is reprinted from an 
article which we published 
last January. 

Perhaps you do not know 
that we have an interesting 


leaflet, No. BG-9, on garden 
books. 
We shall be pleased to send 


ou any one or all of these 
Caflots on receipt of a 2-cent 
stamp for each one requested. 
Address Department L, The 
Service Bureau, Better Homes 
and Gardens, Des Moines. In 
ordering, please specify the 
name and number of each 
leaflet. 
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The Parade of Gay- 


colored Lilies 
[Continued from page 45} 





next, hand in hand, their freckled 
faces demurely down, with tall dark 
delphinium and foamy masses of 
cream-colored Filipendula ulmaria 
{om pleno behind them, and the 
ovely glaucous leaves of Hosta for- 
tunei before. 

The American Turkscap Lily (Lili- 
um superbum) appears as a tall jug- 
gler keeping his many Turk’s caps in 
the air in beautiful pyramidal forma- 
tion. These caps, which are in vary- 
ing shades from a slightly dull yellow- 
orange to a gleaming orange-scarlet, 
are “superb” indeed, rising above 
tall mounds of white phlox, with blue 
Platycodons, yellow-white. feverfew, 
and the blue-purple spikes of Veronica 
longifolia subsessilis beneath them! 

The floral counterpart of the tat- 
tooed man is Lilium humboldti mag- 
nificum, a stout, thrifty lily with 
many green whorls, whose face of 
orange-yellow is spotted by purple- 
ringed Sotto more attractive 
my words might seem to imply. 

ilium henryi, as the Chinese Giant, 
is looking very handsome with his 
light eee, flowers surround- 

by lavender and yellow sprays of 
Thalictrum dipterocarpum and gray- 
blue spikes of Salvia azurea, Heleni- 
um autumnale rubrum forms rounded 
billows of a dull wallflower-red beside 
him, and filmy dises of Queen Anne’s 
Lace and late-blooming clusters of 
the orange Asclepias tuberosa are 
most telling touches. 

And now we see — ve. 9 _ 
our parade is approac ut, oh, 
with what flash and splendor our 
long-lived Tiger Lily comes before us! 
What a sumptuous spectacle is his 


strangely beautiful, nadine color, 
seen with Campan americana in. 
dulled blue, with young Delphini 

Aconitum napellus bicolor, mee 


white domes of Phlox, soft creamy 
alumes of Baptisia leucantha, mist- 

e Galium boreale, blue Platycodon 
stars, and the honey-comb planes of 
Parker’s Yarrow! Clematis coccinea 
clambering into a led old plum, 
hangs out its Lttle leathery bells of a 
color like the Tiger’s own—but in- 
tensified. The blue Carpathian Hare- 
bells form a rounded cushion for his 
feet, and at his side Veronica virginica 
lifts high her spikes of white. 

The parade has passed, but we shall 
turn our faces just as tantly to 
the bewitching old and the intrigui 
new, when, with flare of eumpaltanl 
flash of color, these gay enchanters 
come by again. 
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The NEW Chemical Health Glass 


VITALIT 


eggs 


Youve been hearing more and more every year about 
the tremendous benefits of the sun's Ultra-Violet rays. 
Perhaps you've thought of installing “health windows” which 
admit these rays, in your chicken house, barn, or elsewhere. 
Don't wait any longer! VITALITE—the new and superior chemi- 
cal health glass, has arrived. It required years for Science to 

uce it—but it’s stronger, better, more durable, admits more 
ight—and is reasonable in price. 


Buy VITALITE by the yard or roll. Admits maximum Ultra- 
Violet rays. Glass or soiled canvas keep the reson Ultra- 
Violet rays of the sun outside. VITALITE gives your chickens 
outdoor summer sunshine, indoors, all through the winter— 
increases the supply of eggs. Insures greater warmth. De- 
creases disease and troubles from vermin. 


NOW is the time to install VITALITE to last many winters and 
pay for itself in extra eggs every winter. Order VITALITE 
a 


y from nearest hardware or supply dealer | 
Long-Lasting, Easy to Install —VITALITE 


has a wide variety of gen- 
eral uses, described in our 
booklet. Light in weight, 
easy to install. Simplycut 
and put up with ham- 
mer and tacks. 


pays for itself in extra 


For the Dairy Farmer—Ultra-Violet sun- 
light is health-bearing 
sunlight. These rays are 
absolutely fatal to bac- 
teria. Don’t put it oft— 
equip your barn windows 
NOW—with VITALITE. 
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New York Wire Cloth Company, Sales Agents, 
Dept. S-1, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


ANE ES ate eR = | OR oe ote oe eee 
My hardware dealer is... cece 


REINFORCE HEE 
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Please forward free copy of booklet, “The Real Facts About The Ultra-Violet Ray.” 
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Teach Your Community Musical Expression 


HE cultural and 
educational value 
of music as an or- 


ganized community activ- 
ity cannot be overesti- 
mated. For the last ten 
years we have been, and 
are now, in a period of 
musical reconstruction 
such as no country in the 
world has known in all its 
history. 

Today, homes which but 
a few years ago were en- 
tirely without music of any 
kind, are enjoying, thru 
the medium of the phono- 
graph and particularly the 
radio, the performances of 
the world’s greatest artists 
who are offering a wide 
scale of musical selections, 
from the most slap-stick 
of jazz concoctions to sym- 
phonies and grand opera. 

The terms “grand opera” 
and “classical’”’ music have 
taken on an entirely new 
meaning for the layman. 
They are a part of* his 
every-day vocabulary, and 
what is true of the individ- 
ual and the individual fam- 


If You Do, It Will Enjoy a Newer and Richer Cultural 
Life, and a Greater Friendliness and Neighborliness 


CLIFFORD BLOOM 





* New World Symphony), Dvorak; Mili 


N PREPARING a list of numbers to be used for a music-memory 

contest, care should be taken that the numbers selected are strong 
in their melodic line or that the melody is the predominant element. 
Most people, and especially those who may as yet untrained 
listeners, watch particularly for the tune, and will lose all if they 
are unable to distinguish it in the number. If the contest extends 
over a period of weeks, the course should be carefully graded as to 
difficulty. It is a good plan to give for the first week easy songs or 
melodies with which nearly everyone is reasonably familiar. It will 
be interesting, in this connection, to note how many people are 
familiar with certain melodies without being able to name them. 
For the second and following weeks, numbers should be given which 
are gradually more difficult and, of course, less generally known. 
Numbers for a three or four-week contest may be chosen from the 
following: 


First Week: Old Black Joe, Foster; Last Rose of Summer, (Irish 
air); O That We Two Were Maying, Nevin; Deep River, (N 
spiritual); At Dawning, Cadman; To a Wild Rose, MacLowell. 

ium (Indian Lullaby), Lieurance; Melody in F, Rubenstein; 
Adeste Fideles, Portuguese Hymn; Traumerei, Schumann. 


Second Week: Cavatina, Raff; Humoreske, Dvorak; Cradle Song, 
Brahms; Ave Maria, Schubert; March Militaire, Schubert; Morn- 
ing (from Per Gynt), Grieg; Elegie, Massenet; Pilgrims’ Chorus 
(from Tannhauser), Wagner; Triumphal March (from Aida), Verdi; 
Legende, Wieniawski. 


Third Week: Liebestraum, Liszt; The Two Grenadiers, Schu- 
mann; Largo (from Xerxes), Handel; Minuet in G, Beethoven; 
Barcarolle (from Tales of Hoffman), Offenbach; Stars and Stripes 
Forever, Sousa; To Spring, Grieg; Toreador Song (from Carmen), 


Bizet; Pomp and Circumstance March, Elgar. 


Fourth Week: Celeste Aida (from Aida), Verdi; (from the 
Polonaise, Chopin; The 
Swan, Saint-Saens; None But the Lonely Heart, Tschaikovsky; 
Habanera (from Carmen), Bizet; Prelude in C Minor, Rachmani- 
noff; O Rest in the Lord (from Elijah), Mendelssohn; Caprice 


that music is without ques- 
tion one of the greatest 
inspirational forces in the 
world. 

And so it proved after 
the war when the boys 
came home again. Com- 
munity singing at church- 
es, theaters, and all public 
gatherings welcomed the 
boys home. As a result of 
these war and post-war 
experiences, the people as 
a whole had learned to 
participate in a definite 
forma. of musical expression, 
and thru this participation 
made their start in com- 
munity-musicdevelopment. 
For this spontaneous and 
whole-hearted mass sing- 
ing had proved the open 
door to music as a commu- 
nity activity. 


AS A DIRECT result, 
communities all over 
the land were coming into 
a consciousness of a new 
interpretation of life thru 
music, one which every in- 
dividual in the community 
might share. They were 





ily group is also singularly 





Viennois, Kreisler; La Campanella, Liszt. 


beginning to enjoy a new- 
er and richer cultural life 








true today of the commu- 
nity group as a whole. 

For a period, comprising in a rough way 
some three to five years before the en- 
trance of the United States into the World 
War, ‘community music was slowly but 
surely coming into its own: People of all 
classes were beginning to realize that in 
community-music activities they had 
found a sort of common denominator for 
friendliness and neighborliness. 

Then came the World War, and with it 
the almost phenomenal development of 
group singing in the army corps. Our 
army became a veritable singing army. 
Those in authority, realizing the vast im- 
portance of keeping the morale of the 
fighting men at the highest possible pitch 
at all times, and realizing also the value 
of music as one of the foremost agencies 
thru which the desired end might be ob- 
tained, organized singing classes in all 
the camps, and in many instances made 
mass singing a part of the daily camp 
routine. 

And so it followed naturally that in the 
home communities, too, there came a 
great renaissance of song. All those left 
behind, friends and relatives, began sing- 
ing the songs that the boys in the camps 
were singing. Again, authorities mobiliz- 
ing all possible resources*of the country 
realized that the war could be carried on 





successfully not only by fighting men but 
by an aroused people. And, as has been 
true a countless number of times in the 
past, music was called upon as a main 
force in helping to produce this condition. 

For a long period up to the time of the 
World War, sociologists had proceeded on 
the theory that utility alone was the first 
thing to be considered in all questions con- 
cerning development, and that “‘all things 
produced with the view to pleasurable 
emotions were nonessential.’ If that 
were true, then music in the minds of 
many must have been classed as nonessen- 
tial, for, unfortunately, there still were 
those, and still are those, who, purely in- 
tellectual, deny the existence of any emo- 
tional force. 


PSYCHOLOGISTS, however, during 
the war period came to realize, and 
now readily admit, that music does have 
a definite worth in this age of tension 
which is quite as important as many 
material necessities. io 
Perhaps it would not be an altogether 
easy matter for us to specify in precise 
terms the particular needs of man, or of 
a community to which music might min 
ister, yet we are assured by our every-day 
experiences as well as thru observation 
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with a finer appreciation 
not only for the best in music, but for the 
finest in the allied arts as well. And best 
of all, there was a drawing together of the 
citizens of the communities on the basis 
of a common interest which pointed to 
still broader community enterprise of 
mutual interest, and of this a higher and 
a finer type of citizenship was the inevit- 
able result. 

The development of the cultural values 
in music as a community activity is natu- 
rally, and must necessarily be, a matter of 
gradual growth. But this does not mean 
that the judicious introduction of educa- 
tional and informational features will not 
hasten the process from time to time as 
opportunities are offered the people for 
hearing the best and sharing in it. 

Bringing music to the people is 4 neces- 
sary first step in the nationalizing of the 
musical art in America. To a great degree 
this is fast being accomplished thru the 
medium of the phonograph, player-piano, 
radio, musically synchronized movies, and 
a host of other agencies. But-the second, 
and by far more important step, is to get 
music from the people. -And this follows 
naturally. There is a psychological law 
that expression follows impression: 
with self-expression as one of the funda- 
mental human needs, it is very vital that 
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Arwarer Kent 
RADIO 


SCREEN- GRID 











O MATTER how simple or 
how elaborate the home— 

or the room—in which you wish 
the companionship of radio, 
there’s an appropriate cabinet. 
This idea of providing variety 
in Atwater Kent Radio in cabi- 
nets came to us from many home 
owners who asked for cabinets a 
little different from their neigh- 
bors’. In carrying out the idea, a 
great many good furnituremakers 
have translated into beautiful 








ENJOY THE NEW 





FREEDOM 


OF 


RADIO-CHOOSING 






wood their own conceptions of 
beauty and fitness, 

So when you select an Atwater 
Kent Screen-Grid Set, you are 
now assured of two things: Widest 
possible choice of cabinets at a 
very wide range of prices. Finest 
possible reception because no 
better radio can be built than the 
Atwater Kent Screen-Grid. 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING CO. 
4759 Wissahickon Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A, Atwater Kent, President 


ON THE AIR— Atwater Kent Radio Hour, Sun- 
day LN 9:15 (Eastern Time), WEAF net- 
work .- Cc. poe vs Kent Mid-Week Pro- 

Evesiaes 10:00 (Eastern Time), 
Giz ect ened: of N. B, 
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Model Homes 


feature 


CHROMITI 
WALLS 


Unequattep two-toned 
Rich color effects 






Cemented to / / 
the Walls Bik 







at i/ are unequalled in 
Tm” pleasing decorative pos- 
4M sibilities where colorful, 









i, / lustrous, hard, permanent 
ferns are desired, 

CHROMITE is moderately priced 
because it is cemented to walls in 
Y sheets. When building or remodel- 
Y ing you will want your home mod- 
ern and beautiful with CHROMITE. 
Write today for complete information. 


« 

CHROMITE COMPANY 
Dept. Q 228 No. La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 



















BRAND 
PEONIES 


Select your Peonies from 
the world’s collec- 
tion of beautiful Peonies, 
developed through 62 years 
of careful selection and 
breeding. For 
the most beau- 
tiful and rare 
Varieties, Peon 
lovers the wor. 


BRAND PEONY FARMS, Ine. 
Box 31 Faribault, Minn. 








that expression be of the finest sort. 
Proceeding then, on the theory that 
pee. must have music to listen to 
fore they can successfully produce 
it, the first step to be taken in organ- 
izing music as a community acitivity 
is to make sure that music 1s 
available for every person in that 
community. America is today lis- 
tening in over more than ten million 
radio-receiving sets. Perhaps even 
a greater number of homes enjoy 
the world’s finest music thru the 
possession of a phonograph and fine 
records. Yet, unfortunately, many 
are still without either, and so op- 
portunities for these peas to hear 
and learn must be provided if music 
is to be accepted and regarded as a 
real community enterprise. 
One of the best devices for makin; 
listeners of the uninitiated an 
amiliarizing them with fine musical 
selections is that of music-memory 
contests. These contests may be or- 
ganized and developed by a commit- 
tee of musicians and interested civic 
leaders, and the course of the contest 
in any one community may extend 
over as ay weeks as may be desired 
before the final hearing is presented. 
It is suggested, however, that, to be- 
gin with, a contest should not be ex- 
tended for more than two or three 
weeks. The committee in charge 
should choose a list of selections, well 
varied with orchestral, vocal, and 
instrumental numbers—one composi- 
tion for each — during the period of 
the contest. Numbers for each day 
rae Any in grtera nm in aGvanes one 
i ible the newspapers should pu 
lich each day some or ne data or 
information regarding the selection or 
composer for that particular day. 
Schools, social groups, civic clubs, 
and all other gatherings should be 
asked to either sing or have played 
the number of the , and arrange- 
ments should be made with all local 
music stores to play the number for 
_ day for anyone who might ask to 
ear it. 


T the end of each week, a prelimi- 

nary contest should be held and 

the numbers of the week presented by 

local artists. Any numbers that can- 

not be presented in a personal way, 

can, of course, be presented thru a 
phonographic recording. 

If desired, these preliminary con- 
tests may be held in divided groups 
and in various parts of the town or 
city, but at the end of the contest 
period, these preliminary hearings 
should culminate in one large com- 
munity contest, held in some leading 
theater or auditorium and with the 
numbers chosen from the list studied 
during the contest period. 

If possible, the final contest should 
be presented entirely in instrumental 
form; that is, the songs should be 
played as instrumental solos instead 
of sung, for if the songs are presented 
without their words, a much keener 
memory test of the tunes will be ex- 
perienced. 

The number of selections in the 
final contest will be governed largely 
by the amount of time available. At 
the most, the program should not be 
more than two hours in length. The 


numbers may be presented either in - 


their entirety or in , this again 
depending upon the dine allotted. In 
some cases only a few of the opening 
measures of a number need to be 
played in order to give the contest- 
ants the proper lead. 

For the final contest, cards should 
be prepared with just as many num- 
bers on them as there are selections 
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A sturdy cabinet of steel, white 

enameled, easy to clean as a 
china dish, « behind a 
beautiful mirror of beveled plate 
glass. No single item can as 
much to your bathroom asa Hess 
Mirrored Cabinet. A copy of the 
Hess catalog will be sent upon re- 


quest. 
Hess Warming & Vent'lating Co. 
1225 South Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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PEONIE 


are easy to grow. Mohican 
Peonies true to 
name. Sturdy roots that have 

am- 














7 Varieties of 
Rock Plants sistem; sacked‘ 
care. Postpaid anywhere in the U. 8. A. for $1.50. 


Sanford Nursery - - + Clyde, Ohio 
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. on the m, and the céntestants 


will write down opposite each number 
the name of the selection and the 
composer of it, 
oe meng if space is limited, there 

will arise the problem of keeping the 
contestants from looking upon each 
other’s score cards, but even if the 
tests themselves are complete failures, 
it should be vamnanbatell that a great 
deal of good will have been accom- 
plished merely thru the hearing and 
memorizing of the selections. 

Numbers for a four-week contest 
might be selected from the list given 
on page 114, 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: The second part 
of this article will be published in an 
early issue, ] 


Getting Started 
Right With Baby 


{Continued from page 100) 


which are so costly in later life. The 
baby who is kept clean, both by 
bathing and by prompt changing, has 
made a start toward wholesome ad- 
justment to one of the most impor- 
tant and difficult habits — that of 
elimination. Cleanliness will also 
vent the beginning of bad sex its 
in the child. 

The careful handling in the bath, of 
which we spoke, is a protection against 
fear thet bughenr of childhood—and 
adulthood, for that matter. A baby 
that is dropped once in the bath may 
well develop a fear of water. A baby 
that is roughly handled is certainly 
entitled to a temper display, and if he 
is healthy, he gives one. | 

The same is true in the matter of 
clothing. I have stressed the impor- 
tance of loose, simple clothing to give 
freedom of movement. From the men- 
tal-health point of view, this same 
loose clothing will tly aid the 
baby’s disposition. Dr. Watson, in 
his ‘Psychological Care of Infant and 
Child,” gives a graphic picture of the 
contortions gone thru by mother and 
child in the process of getting an in- 
fant into an orthodox outfit. 

The little arms are tied into bow 
knots five or six different times in the 
process of getting on two or three 
petticente and a dress with sleeves, all, 

or some unfathomable reason, but- 
toning in the back. By the time the 
operation is over, both are exhausted 
and the baby may be in a . The 
— ag Dog th, should be ar- 

so that the operation 
is easy and painless. Nothing should 
fasteri"in the back, sleeves should be 
wide and loose, and clothes should 
not confine either hands or feet, for 
nothing induces a baby to temper as 
much as having his movements ham- 


We should have a book on the sov- 
poy ol ig gee effects of leaving 
the baby alone when his simple needs 
are cared for. Treatment of child 
problems of various kinds is coming 
more and more to consist of i 
the environment right and then leav- 
ing the patient alone. If one begins 
by leaving the baby alone, except 
when he really needs something, one 
be ye at party, ha pa 

es the —- parents have wi 
their children. You can love him and 
enjoy him during the bath, at feeding 
times, and later during his playtime 
you can chat happily with him. But 
when the time comes to leave him 
alone, do so, Follow that rule thru 
childhood, adolescence, and maturity. 
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Everybody notices . . that your 


Floors 
are 


Lovely 


when you use this 


magic Wax Polish 


OU can see a REAL difference 
in your entire home when you 
clean and polish your floors with Old 
English Wax. 
though it takes but a short time 
and is no work at all — you can add 
a richness to your home that all 
your friends will admire. A few cents 
worth of Old English Wax will add 
hundreds of dollars to the value of 
any home—large or small—whether 
the floors are now waxed, varnished, 
shellaced, painted or linoleum. 
Because Old English Wax con- 
tains such a high percentage of im- 
ported Carnauba Wax, it imparts a 
more lasting polish that is armor 
pate protection against scratches, 
eelmarks, children’s carelessness, 
and wear of all kinds. If you want 
the beauty to last, be sure and get 
Old English Wax. 










For Your Furniture, Too! 


Old English Liquid Wax is the ideal furniture wax. The dry, wax finish 
will not collect lint or dust and can be rubbed up for weeks afterward, 
In addition, the wax protects the furniture from scratches, 
fingermarks, and unsightly marks from hot dishes and spilled 
iquids — because the wear is on the wax, not on the wood. 
full directions on every can will tell you how to wax 
polish in the easiest way. With this polish the whole job is 
done in one simple operation because no preliminary ening 
upis . It isa thorough, antiseptic cleanser in itself. 
Venema is lightened and your home looks twice as beautiful. | “<:FLOoRs 
Sold at paint, hardware, drug, housefurnishing, grocery  —- 
and department stores. Made by The A. S. Boyle Co., Cin- x YS 


cinnati, O., 


Old English Wax 


PASTE OR LIQUID POLISH 
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Here’s a wonderful way to get it 
i Our beautifully illustrated book tells how. It tells all 
f / about our new methods of art decoration, art treatment and 
how anybody can learn without previous training or experience, 
It contains page after page of me color illustrations of 


what you can make and All supplies are sent by 

sell. You can make us ith the instructions 

porwyant pats REE toaey ie me 
em t wee socie’ 

= and the profits arelarger than women have taken ap this eck 

their own amusement.—Either 


lei Want Some Money? 
o< 
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Model Airplanes Your Boy Can Build 


The Whisk-Broom Holder and the Inner-Tube Gun Are Also Easy to Make 


FRANK I, SOLAR 





























The inner-tube gun is another product of the jackknife, In 
At the Second National Model Airplane 
Contest held in Detroit, Des Moines was represented by 
Lawrence Hankammer, Oren McCoy, and John F. (Dad) 
Hankammer, who acted as the boys’ helper and mechanic 


oval at right: 


S PARENTS and educators, one of 
A our duties is to keep our boys 
busy. The boy with a full pro- 
gram has little time, and even less incen- 
tive, to get into trouble. Right here is 
where the home workshop may serve by 
furnishing interesting and worthwhile en- 
tertainment for him. During the past 
year over 300,000 boys and girls in 
the United States and Canada de- 
voted a great deal of their spare 
time to designing and building 
model aircraft. At the end of the 
school year in June over 450 boys 
and 1 girl attended the Second Na- 
tional Model Airplane Contest held 
at Detroit, to represent their re- 
spective communities and compete 
for cash prizes and trips to Europe. 
Two new records were established 
at this contest: Donald Burnham of 
West Lafayette, Indiana, flew an 
outdoor model 10 minutes 30.2 sec- 
onds, and Joseph Culver of Oak- 
land, California, established the in- 
door record with a flight of 8 min- 
utes 33 seconds. 

It was a wonderful sight to see 
the boys with their fathers or mothers 
acting as helpers, holding the plane while 
the wing or propeller was being adjusted, 
working, talking, and planning together 
to make their frail creations battle the 
winds and remain in the air for several 
minutes with the aid of rubber strands. 
It is unfortunate that every mother and 
father who has an interested son cannot 
attend with him this most educational 
boys’ activity. However, there is no 
reason why every town and city 
should not form a model airplane 
club and hold contests in the school 
auditorium, gymnasium, or other 
large room maintained for the amuse- 
ment of all the boys in the com- 
munity. 

The model planes are built of 
balsa wood, which costs from 25 to 50 
cents a board foot, and which is half 
as heavy as cork but will sustain a 
weight of 15,000 pounds a square 
foot. The wood is very soft. 











Balsa wood is used commer- 
cially for insulation in refriger- 
ators and for making boxes used 
in shipping food products such 
as yeast. This wood is also used 
for lining packing-cases in which 
musical instruments, fine furni- 
ture, and cabinets are shipped. 













































The three planes shown in this photograph are 
designed to be made and tested indoors. They 
are the types the beginner should build first 


Because of its extreme softness, a finished 
surface will not be marred by its rubbing 
against the wood. 

The framework of a plane is assembled 
with a quick-drying cement, made of 
celluloid, that will set in about two min- 
utes. A thin, tough, Japanese paper is 
used for the covering. Fine piano wire is 
used for bearings and fittings. Specially 
cut strands of rubber are used to propel 
the contest planes, altho compressed-air 
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This convenient whisk-broom holder 
is easily made and is the proper 
sise to fit the commonly used broom 


tanks and three, five, and seven-cylin- 
der air motors have been designed to 
fit a special fuselage and carry the 
plane in the air. 

The three planes snown in the pho- 
tograph in the middle of the page are 
the types the beginner should build 
first. They are the simple pusher type 

with the propeller behind the wing, the 
tractor with the propeller ahead of the 
wing and the added fin or rudder, and 
the biplane with two wing surfaces. These 
planes are designed to be made and tested 
indoors. They will not fly outdoors be- 
cause of their light weight, which is less 
than 1 ounce. 

The cost of all material used for build- 
ing these planes is from 65 cents to $3, 
depending on the size of the model which 
is constructed. 

Outdoor planes are of heavier con- 
struction and, of course, larger. 

The indoor plane contest was held 
at the Olympia, Detroit’s mammoth 
athletic building, and the outdoor 


Balsa wood, from which the model 
planes are built, is so light that this girl, 
without effort, lifted two large pieces, 
one 12” #12” « 10’ ,the other 12” x12” x4 
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Here is a simple, inex- cari haath ny abe 
i a ng that will a mitt e 
pensive way to modernize Bale ol at proper 
eth in the basement or 


your heating equipment ff opps as 


THICK blanket of soft flexible Balsam-W ool 
in the walls and roof to save heat makes 
any heating equipment modern. 


In houses built before the days of insulation, 
heating equipment can be modernized with a 


Balsam-Wool blanket in the attic. 


Then the heating plant doesn’t have to heat all 
outdoors. The woolly blanket of Balsam-Wool 
keeps the heat inside where it belongs and soon 
pays for itself in fuel saving. And in summer 
it keeps out the stifling heat, making upstairs 
rooms comfortable on hottest summer days 
and nights. 

Balsam-Wool can be easily and quickly installed 
in any new house and in the attic of any house 
already built that has an opening to admit a 
workman. Balsam-Wool is flexible and tucks 
in as only a flexible material can. A full inch 
thickness tucked between rafters or attic floor 
joists — around windows and doors — really 
keeps the heat in and the cold out. It is true 
insulation. A necessary part of every efficient 
heating equipment. 

Learn more about this heat saver. Use the cou- 
pon to send today for a free sample and booklet. 


WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY 
CLOQUET, MINNESOTA 
Makers of Balsam-Wool, the Flexible 
Insulating Blanket. Also Makers of 


Na-Wood, the All-Wood Insulating 
Wall Board and Lath 


Sales Offices in Principal 
Cities 


} 


< 
Boor 

















WOOD CONVERSION COMPANY, Dept. 84, Cloquet, Minn. 


Gentlemen: Please send free of Balsam -W: be ” 
SS i ta idee an mele pees ool and Pookie, 1 cp dames bong Pays for Itself." I am 


Name OF On ee eee SE eee 
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PATENTED 


WEATHER STRIPS 









Installed by yoursey 
‘or your carpenter 


KEEP OUT THE COLD 


WITH NUMETAL WEATHER STRIPS on 
windows and doors, there are no drafts 
or unevenly heated rooms in winter; no 
rain or dust blowing in; no windows 
rattling in any season. Installed with- 
out removing windows or doors. No 
inconvenience. 


Simple—E fficient—Permanent 
NUMETAL is not a coil sip. but a highly 
pane gg oe ee tan metal, sold b ang, hard- 
ware, building “mely — 7 
The jetties a. * Numetal’ on 


every strip. Use coupon below “7 po dirn 
demonstration offer. 


ee ee 


bes Numetal on One Door 


al door equipment—top and side @ 
ome Ww canker Strips, door bottom 

strip, lock strips, nails hy screws—at 

demonstration price of $2 per door; satisfaction 

guaranteed. 
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' 

? 
Macxiansure-Douncan Company, B-1 1 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 1 
(J Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me postpaid | 
Numetal Weather Strip equipment for one door, |} 
eet oy inches wide x......... inches high, in , 
accordance with your demonstration offer. ; 
1 

i 

! 


CD Please send free illustrated folder, “The Finishing 
Touch,"’ and name of nearest dealer. 
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Wie am Gos Big onion ore home of your own instead of 
in an old shabby rented house that is costing you a fortune 
pty You can build a new home on the STERLING 
PLAN and pay for it with your rent-money—as low ae $8.10 10 
OS Sans bent oe Yoon con a well located city tot. 
Build Now and Save Money! 


Vamiber ote vo, Ke T'r6 FouR 
lumber Ya 







STATI Big 

pr of our pany, 

rie St Watory of gut Co a, fend Sn 
Home Plane and select the home that you 
want us to ship you. 


Si0i S. Wenons Ave-y Bay Cy, Mich. 
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contest at the Selfridge flying field, 
where the judges were compelled to 
follow the 40-inch models across the 
field in automobiles. 


ft. method of making the whisk- 
broom holder shown was con- 
tributed by John W. Wells of Brew- 
erton, New York, who was a con- 
testant in the whittling contest. This 
handy convenience would make an 
attractive gift from the home work- 
shop. The shape and size of the 
holder can be changed to fit larger- 
sized brooms. The one shown is the 
proper size for the commonly used 
whisk-broom. The holder is very 
useful, as it provides a permanent 
location for the whisk-broom. 

Cigar-box wood is the material to 
use in making the holder. One-half 
the pattern is shown laid out in %- 
inch squares, so the laying out “of 
this project can be done without 
previous experience in woodworking. 
After the back pattern is transferred 
to the wood, the piece can be cut to 
form with the jackknife or coping saw. 
The other parts can be worked to size 
with the saw or plane. 

Assemble the holder, using glue 
and the cigar-box nails ‘that may be 
saved when taking the box apart. 

The whisk-broom holder can be 
lacquered an apple-green and the 
decorations put on with. sealing-wax 
ape y or flower pattern transfers may 


HE inner-tube gun is another 

product of the jackknife. J. H. 
Henderson of Breckenridge, Texas, 
says his boys have had more fun with 
this gun than any other toy that they 
have ever had. The splendid thing 
about the gun is that it is harmles: 
It shoots rubber bands that are it 
from discarded automobile inner 
tubes. If the wind is not blowing too 
strongly, the rubber bands will sail 
a distance of 25 to 35 feet. 

The gun is whittled from a piece of 
white-pine board. The slot is sawed 
in the gun with the coping-saw blade. 
Make two nail holes at eaeh end of 
the slot to admit the saw blade. 

Saw or carve the trigger, according 
to the trigger-detail drawing, from a 
piece of cigar-box stock. The trigger 
is then fastened in place with a cigar- 
box nail. After the trigger has been 
adjusted, round and sandpaper all 
ed, , and cut a shallow notch in the 

of the barrel which is to receive 
the rubber band. 

Use a pair of large shears or a jack- 
knife to cut }4-inch bands from an 
inner tube for ammunition. Pull the 
trigger down and stretch a rubber 
band from the end of the barrel to 
the trigger notch. To shoot it, release 
the band by pulling the trigger. 

Paint the completed gun a bright 
red color. 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: [We shall be glad 
to send plans for building model air- 
planes to every boy and girl who 
writes to us for them. Ad the 
Subscribers’ Information Bureau, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Des Moines. | 


Tips for the 
Handy Man 


\ \ THEN the car is standing in the 

, the automobile brake 
should be released. Place a piece of 
2-by-4 behind one of the rear wheels. 
When you are driving into the garage, 
drive over the block and stop the car 
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Soci Terrible Burns 


— avoid infection and scars 


Arty Unguentine—the famous surgical 
dressing, standard in 8 out of 10 hos 
pitals—for all burns. Its powerful antiseptics 
anc soothing oils penetrate the burned tissues 
and remain there to soothe and heal. Almost 
invariably no scar is left. 


Buy Unguentine today. Keep it in every 
danger zone—in kitchen, bathroom, office or 


shop, and in your auto- 
mobile. Use it for all cuts 
and bruises, too. so¢ at 
your druggist’s. 


Plant Peonies 


Grow Anywhere—In ny Soil 
ardy---Large blooms and 
. ae of es 9 raw No 
flower attracts as 
much attention as the Peony. 
ne ee growing this year 
best collection ever growa 
y our rooay Farms. 
Send Your Order Today 
You will be pleased with 
these extra fine varieties. 


Special Offer we_wi!!_ mail 


6 best standard Varieties: 
1 Whites 








Anyone of these fine bulbs 
mailed for 30c or the entire 
collection for $1.00 

one teday for our Bulb 

iatalog. Gives full descrip- 
tion of our Peonies big Crocuss Li Hardy Peren- 
nial Plante yy Vines, etc 
Schmidt & 


Botley Cou. Dept. 80, Springfield, Obio 











STMAS CARDS 

















FALL BARGAINS 


Write for Cole’s fe oe Fall Book congas 
twenty pages in color describing san and Japanese iri, 


THE preg NURSERY co. 
Painesville, Box Il, Ohio 














PEONIES ‘3? NO Hye ty ALIKE $ 
] latetns © ympbes Val ne $3.00 
CATALOG ON nnquant 
Wassenberg Peony and Iris Farms, Van Wert, Ohio 





IRISES—25 for $2.00 Toots "calors.” Each 
catalog 


IRISES and ONTES 
INDIAN SPRING vanes. Inc. 
Box B idwinsville, N. Y. 
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when you feel the back wheel of the 
car pass over it. When you leave t 
garage, do not remove the block— 
simply back out over it. 

Frank E. Pickett offers this 
tion for drilling — in oo - 
a short piece of copper tubing t 
same size as you mee the hole to be. 
ah me tubing in a breast drill, ane 
Ww. ring, put grin compoun 
mixed with water at the oink of 
friction. To hold the tubing in posi- 
tion while boring, drive a hole thru a 
block of wood and clamp the block 
lightly in position on the glass. 


For home repair of the radio and 
for other soldering purposes, use wire- 
core solder. It is most convenient and 
eliminates the storing of a flux, which 
soils the hands and is not as con- 
venient to handle as the wire solder 
containing the flux. 


A piece of automobile inner tube 
stretched over a block of wood makes 
a good sandpaper block over which 
to as sandpaper while sanding 
work. 


For home use, puy a 10-point 
cross-cut. saw 22 inches long and an 
8-point 24-inch rip saw. 


When the Pear 
Limbs Die 


if THE tips of branches on that 
favorite r tree in the back 
yard have given indications of dying 
during the summer, do not neglect to 
take action this fall. Your tree prob- 
ably has fire-blight, a destructive 
disease that is likely to ruin it in one 
or two seasons unless drastic action is 


en. 

Fortunately, the curative measure is 
simple even if it is drastic. It consists 
of cutting off the diseased branches 
and twigs at a point just below the 
dead portion. In this way the down- 
ward of the bacteria causing 
the fire-blight disease is checked. 

Sometimes cracked, dead-looking 
areas called “cankers” appear on 
limbs. If not removed, these cankers 
may spread until they envelop the 
lina and kill it regardless of its size. 
With a stout, sharp knife the dead 
bark and about half an inch of the 
live bark round it should be cut 
away. To promote rapid healing the 
cut should he longer in one direction 
than in another and pointed at each 
end of the léng dimension. 

Because fire-blight is a bacterial 
poe oe ne ong were ae be used 
to destroy the bacteria left lingering 
in the cut or on limb tips. One that 
has been found effective consists of 1 
part of mercuric cyanide to 500 gente 
of water, and 1 part bichloride of 
mercury to 500 of water, mixed to- 
gether. This mixture should be car- 
ried in a glass or porcelain container 
as metal containers react with it and 
weaken its strength. The disinfectant 
rie § be applied with a cloth swab 
tied to a stick. To prevent spreading 
the fire-blight bacteria, the tools also 
should be disinfected at frequent in- 
tervals, One word of caution: This 
mixture should be kept away from 
children and livestock, because it is a 


deadly poison. 

_ A good time to attack fire-blight 
is in the autumn before green 
leaves have fallen. At that time it is 
easy to pick out the diseased limbs 
because of their dead leaves.—Roger 
De Baun. 


NOW ~~ COOK 


121 
Witt 





















ces of cooking with dusty 
coal, burdensome wood and 
oil... enjoytheconvenience 
of real gas for cooking. Gen- 
uine gas ... compressed in 
steel cylinders...isdelivered 
to your door. The newInsul- 
ated Tappan Gas Rangegives 
uniform satisfaction and 
economy with Skelgas, Phil- 
gas, Pyrofax, Blaugas, Shell- 
ane or any otherwell-known 
self-gasifying fuel. 
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for Kitchen Comfort 


Now this Insulated Tappan Gas Range—so 
favorably known for long, satisfactory service in 
city kitchens—isspecially designed for use with 
compressed natural gas. The most economical 
range to use because Insulation keeps the heat 
in the oven and out of the kitchen. .. saving 
almost half the gas required in ordinary ovens. 

Less time in the kitchen ... and more gas saved with the 
marvelous new Tappan Speed Oven! Unique oven wall 
construction gives quicker heat circulation. Beautiful mir- 
ror-like chromium-plated oven lining provides more intense 
heat reflection! Foods are quickly, thoroughly baked, beauti- 
EH] | fully browned . . .oven preheating practically eliminated for 
har . all ordinary foods. Automatic oven heat control eliminates 





poss yy “As y, 9 ve your Tappan dealer today ... or write 


THE TAPPAN STOVE COMPANY « 


free descriptive booklet. 





Mansfield, Ohio 

















& Beautify Your Home at Small Cost 
EVERGREENS FOR $1.10 Postpaid 


The glory Three to five-year trees are 10 to 15 inches 
Colorado Blue Spruce of the Blue high. .2 Norway Spruce, 2 American Spruce, 
Spruce is in its foliage 2 







. which is an inte hi nando’ tana j 

blue. Heavy foliage of a rich, glistening nese rvitae. For fall planting. 
= ; Rhododendrons 

peng Rosebay). 


ge plant with 
evergreen leaves and 


t. With culture 
directions. Selected, 
5-6 years. Extra 


bushy 1 tol large clusters of pink- 
fe high, Bask $1.00 ish vilowers, 2 ts 
ORIENTAL fiat) for, $1.10 
POPPY m The plant thrives 
Brilliant colors: scar- ¥ yi ne “2 ortdiwie. 
let, orange, pink; i™ My a ye » d-dh os. ae 





measure 8 - Free Catalogue 
inches diameter. Plant **Field-grown Stock from Our 200-acre Farm’’ Upon Request 


wane.” oom “THE FISCHER NURSERIES Excise: Berk? 


spring, 
8 plants... . 91.10 Add 15c for Packing and Insurance 
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the interior decorator 
has his way, he’s using 
window cornices! 


The very latest note in interior decorating today is the 
window cornice. Very expensive if done by the profes- 
sional, but very, very low in price if you do it yourself— 


the Thayer & Chandler way. 


We furnish the wood cornices, cut to size and shape, 


shipped flat and all ready to be put ether easily. 


even furnish the necessary hooks to hang the cornices. 

Suggestions for selecting the exactly right cornices for 

your room are given in our new Idea Book—our 1930 

catalog, just off the press. Instructions for decorating 
hangin: 


g the cornices are sent with every order. 


And, remember this: the cornices oupptct by the inte- 

16.00 a window. 
Our prices are much lower. The cornice shownin this ad- 
vertisement, undecorated, costs only $1.90 postpaid. On 
the average our cornices will cost youless than half what 
you would pay in the stores, yet you always get exactly 
what you want and can easily change the color harmony 


rior decorators cost between $5.00 an 


as often as you desire. 


The new window cornice is one of many novelties shown 
in our fine new handsomely illustrated catalog for 1930 — 


‘IDEA BOOK” 
Our catalog for 1930 


Novelties in new lamp shades; rug hooking; velvet, satin, 
oil cloth pillows; art furniture; leatherettes; boxes of a 


sorts; screens; pictures in wool; plaques; tie-backs for 
drapes; satin and velvet wall panels—all to be decorated. 
They are all pictured and described in the Idea Book. 
Full details, as to the materials you need to make these 
pees my egy py new low prices—are in the 





new Idea k. Ready now. Send today! 
THAYER & CHANDLER 


Dept. A-13,913 Van Buren Street + Chicago, Illinois 
—«— THIS COUPON WORTH 50c — — 


until Dec. 31, 1929 

THAYER & CHANDLER, 
Dept. A-13 913 Van Buren St., Chicago, IIL 

Please send me, id, carefull ed, 3 single- 
window cornice Selede imoatiy tothe cae shown in 
the advertisement. Also send me tracing pattern for 
marking design on cornice. My windows are_______. inches 
wide, measured from outside of frame to outside of 
frame. I enclose $5.20, which with this coupon makes up 
the usual price of $5.70, for the three cornices, 


Name 

Street 

| Address 

, Note: You can use any oil paint or lacquer on the 
cornices — or you can make your selection from our 

j bie 1930 “Idea Book,” copy of which will be sent free. 
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a7) " anew Do away forever with the drud- 
gery most 









of wood or coal. The 


satisfaction to en 
@very where. 


or complicated 
Costs Only a Few Dollars 


fieats just as well as priced 
without electri 
turn one valve and y 










° bora’ 
everywhere. Over 100,000 in use. 





ial low introductory price. 
absolute money-back guarantee. Wri 


aad 
Listen in on our Once for free booklet on home heating 


Radio Programstree burner offer. Agents wanted. 


ouassscesenscesced Cilp This Compra 
INTERNATIONAL HEATING CO. © 
Park Ave., St. Louis, Mo., 


3808 = 
Send your free booklet and free details on home heating 


for stove [) furnace (J, Also free burner offer. 


dress 
0 Check if interested in making money as an Inter- 
nationa! territory. 


representative with pro’ 


| simple and economical invention 
on the market is now giving 
thusiastic 


Burns 96% Air—4% Cheap Oil 


International Oil Burner fits in the 
box of any range, stove or furnace. 
in a few minutes, No noisy motor 


higher 
~~ gas. Simply 
ou ve all the heat 
Cleaner and better for heating 
Approved by National 
tories and engineers 


30 Days FREE Trial Offer 


ee ee eee your own 
home at our risk. Act quic and fet our 
Sold under 

















We h you at home to make 


Oo at gg agp Te Ey? 
, m prnctically’ 50 caah required, - FREE 


explains, 
One tuthange Place " "Setsey Clty, Me 2- 

















































































Altho the hill is not high, the pergola serves 





as a halfway resting-place which appeals to all 


A Pergola of Small Price 


WALTER E. JENNEY 


Y PERGOLA did not have its in- 

ception in an hour spent with some 
intriguing garden-accessory catalog. It 
was not the result of a desire to beautify 
the landscape about our home or form a 
feature of a garden vista. It was born of 
strict necessity. 

Most pergolas are erected in their 
chosen sites; vines and shrubbery vlanted 
about them with the hope that in a few 
years their greenery may relieve the 
glaring white nakedness of the structure. 
Not so with this ola. Its mantle of 
vines had already been provided by 
Nature, and so the pergola was designed 
to fit the garment of greenery and was 
neatly slipped into it. 

The vine that has maae an almost 
water-tight roof for our pergola is the 
wild grape. Here is one vine that does not 
need to be nursed along to get quick 
results. In fact, it frequently has to be 
kept within bounds with the pruning- 
shears. Several lusty specimens had 
clambered up a young hackberry tree at 
the foot of a hill on which our home was 
built, and it was evident that their great 
mass and weight of leaves would soon get 
a strangle hold on the tree and throw it 
to the ground in this unequal wrestlin 
match of Nature. We promptly decid 
to step in and take a hand in this one- 
sided struggle. The vines must be made 
to loosen their hold on their victim and 
serve a useful purpose. This is how the 
pergola idea came to us as a part of the 
development of this unpromising hillside. 

We had purchased this hill as our 
homesite, and a “sight” it truly was. 
This particular side of the hill seemed 
hopeless. Rank weeds, saplings, heavily 
mulched with an accumulation of tin 
cans and ashes, were the principal growth. 
Frogs croaked dismally among the rushes 
at the foot of the hill, where there was a 
real swamp. The water oozed up out of 
the mucky soil into our shoes as we con- 
tinued our explorations and our hopes 
for beautification and, in like manner, 
our courage oozed out thru our shoes. 

The rampant grape vines were the 
only promising feature of the situation. 
Their overhanging mass at once sug- 
gested a cool, y retreat, with a per- 
gola to hold up the natural roof of leaves 


that overlapped like shingles. And so 
the grape vines were the starting point of 
a plan for our hillside that proved to be 
very satisfactory. 

First, a terrace was carved out of the 
hillside to provide a level floor for the 
pergola. Surplus dirt was used to fill up 
the swamp at the foot of the hill. The 
approach to the terrace from below was 
by an easy grade. A terraced gravel 
walk was constructed with concrete 
risers every 3 feet, the footings being 
made heavy and deep. A flight of cement 
steps, with boulders imbedded in the 
soil on both sides, was constructed to give 
— to the pergola from the top of the 


Cb. pergola was entirely homemade, 
from the designing to the final stroke 
of the af art tae it makes no claims 
for architectural beauty or cleverness, 
but it serves its purpose well and never 
gives us an unpleasant reminder of its 
cost. The total outlay for the materials 
was only $35. 

The pergola measures 9 feet in width 
and 20 feet in length. Round porch 
columns, 8 inches in diameter and 8 feet 
long, were used for the corner-posts. 
Ordinary yellow-pine limber was used 
for the girders and rafters. The girders 
are 2 x 6 inches and the rafters 2 x 10 
inches, spaced 20 inches apart. The 
rafter ends are of a simple design, sawed 
out with an ordinary hand-saw. Heavy 
concrete footings were poured in deep 
holes in the ground for each corner-post. 
The columns were securely anchored to 
the footings by a small stranded-wire 
cable run thru the hollow center of the 
column, with a heavy eye-bolt fastened 
to each end of the cable, one bolt im- 
bedded in the concrete footing and the 
other extending thru the girder on top of 
the column. The cable was drawn taut 
by the nut on the threaded end of the 
upper bolt. 

low retaining wall of concrete was 
constructed on the upper side of the 
terrace, long wooden seats were built on 
both sides, and a porch swing hung in 
one end of the la. A few shrubs 
were so placed that complete privacy is 
afforded. 
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Landscape Tips for 
Texas Gardeners 


Pazar’ I can offer a few sug- 
gestions that will help those that 
are anxious to plan and plant their 
grounds and are not able to pay the 
usual price for professional plans. 

To begin with, we want a pleasi 
background for the house. The tall 
stately Lombardy Poplars and Syca- 
mores seem to fit better there than 
most trees, as they are vigorous grow- 
ers gon ae quick results. For the 
side y the Chinese Lombardy is 
pretty and unusual, with its spiral 

ark and glossy leaves. The Chinese 
Elms are very popular, are fast grow- 
ers, and will soon afford shade for the 
lawn, and blend well with shrubs, 
such as the Amur Privet, that can be 
planted under any trees, and comes 
in so nicely where any kind of screen 
is needed. The taller shrubs, such as 
the Vitex and the Buddleia or butter- 
flybush, set together. Just in front of 
these use the various colors of Lan- 
tana and the Acacia. You will have a 
riot of blossoms from May until late 
frosts. Other blooming shrubs, such 
as the Bush-althea or the Rose-of- 
sharon, and the various old favorite 
spireas that can now be had in bloom 
from the very earliest until frost, can 
be used in this way. Among the first 
to bloom is the old-fashioned Bridal- 
wreath (Spiraea prunifolia), and be- 
fore this is gone there comes the 
Vanhoutte, then the Billiard and 
Anthony Waterer, which continue to 
bloom thru the summer if they are 
clipped at intervals. 

About the foundations pf the newer 
houses that are built so close to the 
ground, use the Waxleaf Privet and 
the Glossy Privet (Ligustrum lucid- 
ium); and also the Abelia grandiflora 
is a lovely shrub that blooms con- 
tinually t the summer and au- 
tumn and retains its leaves all thru 
the winter. It never gets unruly, as it 
can readily be trimmed to any size. 

For the corners and chimneys, use 
the taller evergreens, such as the Red- 
cedar (Juniperus virginiana) and 
Pyramidal and American Arborvitae. 
In front of these can be set the Creep- 
ing Juniper (Juniperus horizontalis) or 
the Mugho Pine, as they are dwarf 
— will not grow higher than 2 or 3 
eet. 

For the entrance to the house, the 
Italian et se is the most appropri- 
ate, as it does not spread. For speci- 
men plants, there is nothing prettier 
than a Cedrus deodara. It is the pret- 
tiest tree I have ever seen. Then, next 
in beauty, is the Arizona Cypress that 
also has that lovely blue cast which 
— so well a the lawn and oni 
p - Another specimen t 
that is fast becoming a favorite the 
Nandina domestica. It is pretty in 
the spring and summer, with its fine, 
cut leaves that resemble the sumac. 
In the autumn, when the frost has 
made way with the leaves of most 
trees, the Nandina puts on its robe of 
golden yellow, which gradually turns 
to a deep orange, then to a brilliant 
red that lasts thruout the entire 
winter and toward spring, when it 
begins to get green again. It never 
loses its foliage. When it is 2 years 
old, it bears spikes of bright vod | ber- 
ries similar to the holly. Other bril- 
liant plants are the Photinia, or 
Christmasberry, and the Redleaf 
Japanese Barberry, both of which I 
am trying for the first time.—Mrs. 
Joe Fitzgerald. 


Local 











3 wh rely on mere soap- 
and-water to combat the 
ever-present germs. Add some 
Credlin to the cleaning water; 
then you will have a positive 
germ-killing solution—an effec- 
tive means of guarding your 


Germs may 
defy your 
scrubbing brush ~~ 

but CREOLIN ff will kill them 


home against disease. 


Use Creolin when cleaning 
the kitchen-floor, wood-work, 
bath-room, toilet - bowl, etc. 
Also to disinfect out-houses, 
dog-kennels, etc.—and to dispel 

objectionable odors. 
Creolin is economical—one 


CREOLIN 


PEARSON 


Disinfectant - Antiseptic - Deodorant 
























bottle makes many pails of dis 
infectant solution. 


For Cuts, Sores, Burns, etc. 


Creolin has long been used by doctors, 
nurses and hospitals. A little added to water 
makes an antiseptic solution for treating 
cuts, scratches, burns, sores, etc. Keep a 
small bottle in your medicine cabinet. 

Get Creolin today at your drug-store, and 
mail the coupon now for our free book on 
Home Sanitation, 

HOME BOOK ON SANITATION 
MERCK & CO, Inc., Rahway, N. J. 
Send me, without charge, book on sani- 


tation, health measures, first-aid and care 
of domestic animals. 





Name 











Address. 

















Your Last Chance 
To Plant Hardy Plants 


Especially good time 
for Rock Plants. Time 
enough for bulbs too 


Reg.U.8.Pat.0f. 





E. H. Schultz, Pres. J. J."Grullemans, Sec’y-Treas 

























ON’T letsomeold fogey 

tell you October is too 
late. It’s just in time. That 
is to say, if you plant our 
full rooted vigorous plants 
that have already laughed 
at Jack Frost for two Win- 
ters. They are the ones that 
will unfailingly bloom for 
you the first year. Best of 
time for rock garden plant- 
ing. Bulbs also. Send for 
catalog. Plant now. Get the 
jump on your neighbors. 











Does Your Club or 


club or church organization to earn a substan’ 
sum of money within a very short time. 


Write today for details. 





Church Organization Need Funds? 
Our liberal Finance Plan will enable your school. 


tial 


Better Homes and Gardens, Des Moines, Iowa 
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wees | RI 
the finest 
Send today for our beautiful new 
illustrated Iris Booklet describing 
over 300 new and finer varieties 
me can grow. Many shown 


in full color. 
Iris Gardens 
Pasadena, Calif. 






_ Southern California 
960A New York Ave., 
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A Home-financing 
Guide Book That 
Is Unequaled... 





















































TO FINANCE 
the BE77TER 
HOME 








ERE within the covers dt 
this attractively designéd 
24-page booklet is ell the An- 
formation available on how 
to go about financing f the 
construction or purchase of 
the home you would like to 
have. 

The valuable material con- 
tained inthis booklet of home- 
financing methods was com- 
piled by the editors of the 
magazine because offthe wide- 
spread interest our readers 
have shown in this’ subject. 

To our knowledge, “How 
to Finance the Better Home” 
is the most complete book 
that has been written on the 
subject of home financing., 
Among many other things, it 
tells how much you can afford 
to pay, relative to your in- 
come, for a home; how much 

cash is needed; how to figure 
the cost of your home; where 
to get the money; precautions 
to take in buying property 
and in building your home; 
and so 6n, covering every 
point, concisely, clearly, and 
interestingly. 

The booklet also explains a 
first mortgage, a second mort- 
gage, building-and-loan asso- 
ciations, contracts for deeds, 
contract and character loans, 
and/the services rendered by 
architects and contractors. 
he editors of the magazine 
will be glad to send you a 
copy of “How to Finance the 
etter Home” if you will send 
our request and inclose 25 
ents to cover the printing and 
ailing costs of the booklet. 


Address 
Department K 
The Service Bureau 












DES MOINES, IOWA 
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Putting Variety 
Into Meals 


[Continued from page 99} 


description by a neighbor of a new 
salad or dessert recently eaten rarely 


unnoted. 
The list as it evolved in our house- 
hold follows: 


Meats: Beef Rib Roast, Beef Pot 
Roast, Beef Chuck, Beef Rump, Hot 
Roast Beef Sandwiches, Hamburg 
Steak, Swiss Steak, Short Ribs, Meat 
eg Mock Duck, Mock Round 
Steak, Veal-Birds, Jellied Veal, Veal 
and Ham Loaf, Lamb Stew, Corned 
Beef Hash With Poached Egg, Roast 
Pork With Apple Sauce, Pork Ten- 
derloin, Pork Shoulder, Pork Loin, 
Baked Ham, Ham and Eggs, Sausage, 
Spare Ribs, Calf’s Liver and Bacon, 
Lamb Chops, Roast Shoulder of 


Lamb, Roast of Lamb, Roast 
Chicken, oe With Bis- 


cuit, Creamed Chicken With Biscuits 
or on Toast, Chicken and Rice, Cro- 
quettes, Chicken Pie, Chicken Salad, 
Sweetbread Sauted With Bacon, 
Creamed Sweetbread, Tongue, Chop 
Suey, Baked Heart, Ham and Potato 
Hash, Double Pork Chops Stuffed 


Other Meat Substitutes: Rice and 
Nut Loaf With Tomato Sauce, Span- 
ish Rice, Spaghetti and Tomatoes 
bo Bacon, Baked Beans, Nut Cut- 
ets. 


Desserts: Washington Pie, Pine- 
apple Cake, Chocolate Bread Pud- 
ding, Jellied Prunes, Apple Brown 
Betty, Baked Apple, Pineapple Tapi- 
oca, Maple-nut Mold, anish 
Cream, Steamed Chocolate Pudding, 
Mixed Fruit Ice, Lemon Milk Sher- 
bet, Baked Custard, Caramel Cus- 
tard, Gingerbread Waffles, Waffles 
With Maple Sirup, Butter Scotch Pie, 
Coconut Cus Pie, Steamed Date 
Pudding, Strawberry Whip, Whip 
Lemon or berry Jelly, Stuffed 
Prunes With _— Cream, Apple 
Dumpling, Date Torte. 


Salads and Salad Dressing: Cab- 
, Apple, and Raisin; Cabbage 
Celery, and Pimento; Cabbage an 
Peanuts; Cabb and Pineapple; 
Stuffed Celery ; Tomato Stuff 
With Pineapple; Potato With Celery; 
=a mgs and Py tote 
gz; Apple, Celery, and Pineapple; 
omen Sao : Tomato and — 
; Grapefruit an ery; Jelly 
Salad; Prunes Stuffed With Cottage 
Cheese; hone gw and Grated Cheese; 
Pear and Nut Salad; Orange, Grape- 
fruit, and Pineapple; Thousand Island 
Dressing; Olive ing; Roquefort 
Cheese ing. 


Sandwiches: Lettuce, Bacon, Ma- 
ple-nut, Cottage Cheese, Celery, Cu- 
cumber, Radish, Date, Olive, Olive 
and Egg, Raisin and Nut, Grated 
Carrot, Chipped Cabbage, Olive and 
Pimento, Tomato, Toasted Cheese, 
Cream Cheese and Nut, Cream Cheese 
aad Fesaneis, Toasted Orange Sand- 
wiches. 


Vegetables: Corn Pudding, Escal- 
lo Cabbage and Cheese, Escal- 
loped Cauliflower With Cheese, Fried 

lant, Esealloped lant, Brus- 
sels Sprouts, Baked Stuffed Onions, 
Baked Stuffed Tomatoes, Baked To- 
matoes, Escalloped Cab and Cel- 
ery, Beet Greens With Ham Bone 
or Bacon, Hubbard Squash. 
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NEW 
HADDON HALL 
Is READY 


OLD in hostship, new in lux. 
urious rooms and appointments, 
Haddon Hall is ready. Its sleep- 
ing rooms, dining-rooms, sports 
rooms, sun rooms, “Sandy Cove,” 
a playroom where the children 
are safe and happy, its beautiful 
loupaing-coneas~-ail these are 
ready, down to the last softly 
shaded light and the tiniest chil- 
dren’s toy. And the old friendly 
spirit that has long made Chal- 
fonte-Haddon Hall famous still 
prevails, 

With the ocean almost at the 
doors, wouldn’t a few days’ visit 
do you good? Write for litera- 
ture and rates. Motoramp garage 
adjoins hotel. 


CHALFONTE- 
HADDON HALL 


ATLANTIC CITY 
American and European Plans 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 

















FREE--MINIATURE MAGAZINE 


24 pages of gravure, beautiful color pic- | 
ture cover. Contains valuable coupon. | 
Send your name and address to: 


MOTION PICTURE MAGAZINE 
1301 Paramount Bldg., New York, N. Y. 

















High Grade PRINTED WRITING PACKET 
Vellum : ore aise, tan, orchid ot white #1 s0for 100 
sheets . Send . _West of Kansas 
City $1.65. White Basic Bond, $1.00. prepaid. 
IDEAL PRINT SHOP, Box B, SIDNEY, OHIO 





PLANT BARGAINS Eeiptiniims's1.°10 Belladonna 
or 


Bellamosum hiniums $1. 12 Iris, four best vari- 
eties, labeled $1. 1 me ys Hy 10 
b tea eee . oe : ts 
anteed. BREECE’ GREENHOUSES, Delaware, Ohio 























Cheese and Egg Dishes: Cheese 
Fondu, Cheese Souffle, Rice and 
Cc Macaroni and Cheese, Cot- 
tage Cheese Loaf With Nuts and 
Green Peppers, Baked E and 
Cheese. Cutlets, Poach ggs on 
Toast With Tomato Sauce, Creamed 
Eggs on Toast, Noodles With Egg, 


Spinach Souffle. 


Potatoes: Escallo Potatoes, Po- 
tatoes on Half Shell, French F ried, 
mene Flakes, Potatoes au Gratin, 
Sweet Potatoes and Apples, Sweet 
Potato Balls, Mashed Sweet Potatoes 
With Marshmallows, Potato Cro- 
quettes. 


Fish: Fresh Fish, Baked or Sauted, 
Fish, Fish Croquettes, 

Baked Salmon and Macaroni, Fish 
Chowder, Codfish Balls With White 
Sauce and Chopped Parsley, Escal- 
loped Oysters, Oyster Cocktail, 
Creamed Crabmeat, Crabmeat Salad. 


Breads: Graham Muffins, Corn 
Bread, Rice Muffins, Oatmeal Muf- 
fins, Cheese Biscuit, Raisin and Nut 
Bread, Date Bread, Apple Coffee 
Cake, Bacon Muffins, Bran Muffins, 
Popovers. 


Soups: Cream of Tomato, Cream 
of Spinach, Cream of Celery, Cream 
of Oyster Soup, Potato 
Soup, Stoc Soup. 


2 will be noticed ot he dishes te 
each group are not c especi 

ly because this is exactly the way the 
list evolved. Making one list does 
not solve the problem forever, for 
there are both seasons and changes 
in the family to consider. I like to 
make about three lists a year, one for 
winter, one for spring, and one for 
summer. After the first one is 
out, the others take but little time. 
This gives me a chance to weave in 
seasonal products and to classify the 
dishes to some degree. The list which 
appears here is for autumn and early 
winter for the locality in which I live. 

The same is true of such meats as 
veal and corned beef. Young stomachs 
might have difficulty handling these 
meats fibers. and so they will be with- 
held from the menu plans until the 
childrenare older. Pastry s tions 
will also be kept in the bac und 
while the children are small. 

Lists must be changed, too, as 
families grow up. Thus, fresh corn on 
the cob might not appear on a list 
this year, but two years from now 
might find it a vegetable which the 
whole family could enjoy. 

_ I think you will see thatit is a fairly 
simple matter to evolve a variety list 
that will fit your own family needs 
for the locality in which you live, and 
for any season of the year. After you 
have once had such a list, I think you 
will find it as indispensible as I have 
in ing the meals for my family. 

here. are those who argue that 

such a plan takes too much time, but 

is half an hour every four or five 

months, plus a few seconds now and 

then, too much time to give in a-year 

when it provides an easy way for 
ing variety? 


[EDITOR'S NOTE: Have you often 
wished for a “different” way ‘to use 
up that leftover bit of cereal or meat 
or vegetable? Then you will like our 
new “Chart for the Use of Leftovers” 
which is now ready for you. ithe 
2-cent stamp to Department 
Gardens, Des Moines loom Maal 

oines, 
for Leaflet No. BF-15.] 


\ 






New electrical 
Jood mixer SPEEDS UP 
cooking and baking ~ - 


MAKES IT EASY TO BE 
A WONDERFUL COOK 


The Dormeyer Electric is an all-purpose mixer 
handling perfectly all requirements from liquids 
to heavy cake batters or batches of mashed 
tatoes—— and making everything smoother, 
ighter, more appetizing, by its thoroughness. It 
stirs, whips, mixes, beats foods in 1/10 the time, 
without aching wrists and tired arms. 


The new Improved Dormeyer Electric Food Mixer 
has wide range of speed, stands by itself and 

tes alone in the bowl—it’s powerful and 
absolutely tireless. Not only saves untold time 
and work but makes ingredients go further. 


~~" you'llenjoy lighter ALL BLBCTRICAL 
—— grained cakes; APPLIANCES” 
smoother mayonnaise; what you'llsay of your 
moretender griddiccakes;  Befea'satana. gui 
ot whipped cream; = ects re 
ter omelets, custards, machines, doi: similar 
ee. Saray a ial ores rd that of 
ormation. vacuum cleaners once 
and a 
The Dormeyer is built for sixth, that of 8 standard 
2, Cemenee higgins oa ; 
mium plated. Guarant electri- 
cally and mechanically. If your electrical A. F. DORMEYER MFG. CO., Dept. B-2 
store can’t supply, write us. 2640 Greenview Ave., Chicago 
Please send folder and prices of the new Dormeyer. 














SheNew Improved — xa: 
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Electric Food Mixer °& 


Dreer’s 


American-¢grown 
NARCISSUS 


Our Narcissus, or Daffodils, are all American- 
grown, planted and cared for by experts under 
highly favorable conditions, and produee bulbs 
equal to imported stock. There is no bulbous 
plant that gives more satisfaltion than the 
Narcissus. It is perfectly hardy and grows well 
in sunny or shady spots and in moist or dry soil. 
gold and silver blossoms are exquisitely graceful. 
Write for free copy of our Autumn Ci 
and lee Fn dng and Gardens. 


HENRY A. DREER 
1306 Spring Garden Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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is Beautiful HOOKED RUG 
n *J79°_ Regular Price *75° 
for a limited time only 


“THISTLE” design in the popular oval shape, perfect har- 
mony of colors: nile green, leaf green, gold and old blue on a deep 
blue One of the prettiest patterns we have ever 

ed. This is the first time a pattern of this size has ever 
offered at so low a price. 

Send in your order, AT ONCE, enclosing $1.00. Pattern will 
be sent by return mail, POSTAGE PAID. 

Everything for hooked rugs. 






A complete pattern portfolio will be sent you upon receipt of 
25c in stamps or com. 


SUPERIOR APPLIANCE & PATTERN CO. 
211 West Fourth Avenue Clearfield, Pa. 














EAR Boys and Girls. All the 
1) letters and stories that you send 

to me are so interesting! I’m 
always so happy to hear from you, be- 
cause you have so many fine things to 
tell me about. Just keep it up. When- 
ever we can use a letter or story in the 
magezine, the writer receives a check for 
$2, just as Roberta and Doris and Mary 
Frances, whose stories appear in this 
issue, did. 

In the January, 1930, issue of this mag- 
azine, in The Children’s Pleasure Chest, 
there will be an announcement of the 
names of the winners of the bird-coloring 

‘game. Many beautiful papers are com- 
ing in now, and you will all be anxious to 
know the results of the contest.— 
Louise Rockwell. 


A Halloween Party 


NE cool October day, our teach- 

er said, ‘‘Let’s have a Hallow- 

een party!’ Of course, we all agreed. 

[t was a week before Halloween, so 

we thought we had better begin to 
make ready for it. 

All the boys and girls in the 
class helped to make the decora- 
tions. There were black-and-orange 
paper streamers hung over the reg- 
ister and round the lights. At the 
ends of these were pinned black 
cats. A shock of fodder, with pump- 
kins round the base, was placed in 
the middle of the room. Then we 
put pumpkin faces in all the windows. We 
pasted pumpkin faces on the blackboard, 
and on the side of the room where there 
were no windows, we crossed black-and- 
orange paper streamers and pinned black 
cats, owls, and witches here and there. 
This completed our decorations, and I 


A Department Conducted by 


LOUISE ROCKWELL 


must say that if you looked at that room, 
you would know that Halloween was 
surely near. 

The time for the party arrived. The 
room was decorated beautifully. Now for 
the games! On a string stretched across 
the room was hung an embroidery hoop. 
One of the girls held the hoop still while 
the rest of the class were given a certain 
number of peanuts. The object of this 
game was to see who could stand back 
and throw the greatest number of their 
peanuts thru the hoop. One of the boys 
received an orange-and-black paper pipe 
as a prize for throwing the most peanuts 
thru the hoop. 

Tiny envelopes were stood up in the 


Bon Voyage 


When skies are gray instead of blue, 
And Keepers close the Parkway Zoo, 
The family of Polar Bear 

Goes for a trip abroad somewhere. 
And whether it should chance to be 
By aeroplane or ship at sea, 

The Ragabos call to say 

Bon voyage in their bearish way. 
—Marguerite Gode 
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chalk-tray, each one with a number on 1t 
There were as many envelopes as there 
were pupils. Slips of paper, which were 
numbered, were put in a box, and each 
pupil had to draw a number. Then he 
went to the blackboard and searched for 
the envelope with his number on it. 
In these envelopes were little cards on 
which there was written a fortune. My 
card read, “‘A doctor or a nurse you'll be, 
and gather in full many a fee.” 

We played other games, too, the last of 
which was a contest to see who could 
make the most words out of “Halloween” 
in a given time. A prize was'given for this 
also. 
Then peanuts and big, red apples were 

passed, and while we enjoyed these 
refreshments, one of my classmates 
read a story about the origin of 
Halloween. 

Our party ended with a funny 
story. Someone started a story and 
each member of the class added a 
sentence. When it was finished, the 
story was a very amusing one. It 
was great fun! I hope many boys 
and girls may have a happy Hallow- 
een party this year.—Doris Char- 
lene Kneisley, Circleville, Ohio. 


An Unusual Hobby 


PERHAPS some girls would 

scream if they saw me pick up 
a caterpillar, but I just love to. I 
collect caterpillars of all sizes, 
shapes, and descriptions, 
and keep them under glase 
until they become chrysa- 
lises, and finally there 
emerge beautiful butter- 
flies or moths. 
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nett A morning and night I feed 
them their favorite food and put a 
tiny drop of water on each leaf so 
that, in captivity, they may have 
the same drink that they would get 
from the dew. Two of my caterpillars 
eat nothing but rose petals, another 
eats cabbage, and another likes toma- 
to leaves. Usually they eat the thing 
I find them on, but sometimes when 
I find them on the walk, I have to 
experiment until I find their special 
diet. 

Finally, my caterpillar refuses to 
eat and begins to shrivel up. It looks 
as if he is dead, but the next morning 
I find a hard little object instead of a 
shriveled caterpillar. This is the 
chrysalis. 

One or two of my caterpillars have 
spun cocoons. To me there is nothing 
more wonderful than to see the cater- 
pillar moving his head from side to 
side and weaving a nest in which to 
spend from three weeks to nearly a 
year. 

Several weeks after my caterpillar 
becomes a chrysalis, he will emerge a 
beautiful butterfly or moth. His 
wings grow some after he comes out. 
One moth was about an inch wide 
when he came out, and in about two 
hours he had a wing span of 5 inches. 

Some persons think caterpillars 
bite, but they are quite harmless, 
They do rise up on their back legs and 
wave their heads as if they would bite, 
but this is just their protection against 
birds. Birds, you know, will not 
bother caterpillars that look warlike. 

Did you know that a beautiful 
moth comes from the common tobac- 
co worm which everyone kills? I Just 
found it out and I have two big worms. 
I can hardly wait to see what kind of 
a moth they will become. 

I know of no other hobby that is as 
interesting or as unusual as collecting 
caterpillars.: Don’t you think it is a 

one?—Mary Frances Owsley, 
fopkinsville, Kentucky. 


Fire Prevention 
k= prevention is a thing which 


every man, woman, and child 
should learn about. Fires are mostly 
caused by carelessness. 

Any boy and girl can prevent fires 
by not meddling with electric appli- 
ances, matches, or fireworks, or at 
least, unless they are very cautious. 
Some of the fire hazards are caused 
by ‘defective chimneys and careless- 
ness of smokers. People should always 
burn all refuse in incinerators. Care- 
lessness in handling inflammable ma- 
terials in filling-stations, paint shops, 
and other places should be aveidel.. 

If all persons would obey the laws 
governing the prevention of 4 
there would be fewer of such calami- 
ties, except unpreventable accidents. 
—Roberta Huntley, San Bernardino, 
California. 

Remembering 
[“% sure a bunny must remem- 
ber : 
Everything he’s told, 
Because his ears are, oh so large, 


Just think how much they hold. 
—Marguerite Gode. * 


For Junior Cooks 
Db? YOU like to whip egg whites 


and cream? If you do, Apricot, |. 
you to prepare. 


~ 
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Have a thriving, velvety lawn 


Estate 
of 
FRANK O. LOWDEN 


“Vigoro has given us wonderful results,” says 
William Austin, head gardener of the Lowden 
estate, Oregon, Ill. “‘Our lawns have been thickly 
matted, a rich green all season. Flowers were har- 
dier, more heavily blossomed, beautifully colored.” 





next spring 
with this protection now 


Fall’s the best time to make new lawns, 
care for old, gardeners agree. 


New grass gets a quick start duri 
mild fall weather — weed season Orde. 
And established lawns, properly nour- 
ished, better withstand unfavorable 
weather conditions. Thus assuring earlier 
spring growth. 


Protect your lawn now by feedi 
Vigoro—complete, properly haleneal 
plant food. It supplies all nourishment 
needed — develops vigorous root systems. 


_Clean and odorless— you can sow it 
like grass seed. Then just rake lightly 
into the soil, and soak thoroughly. 


Cost? —_ 10c to 20c for every 100 
square feet. To improve your property, 
increase its value. 


Full directions in every bag—100, 50, 
25 Ib. bags; 5 Ib. packages. Sold every- 
where—by a dealer near you. Apply 
Vigoro now for immediate results and a 
better lawn next spring. 


Swift & Company, Chicago 


VIGORO 


COMPLETE PLANT FOOD 





SOLD WHERE YOU BUY LAWN 
AND GARDEN SUPPLIES 


Free—‘‘The Gardening Handbook.’’ A practical guide for developing beautiful lawns, 
flowers, shrubs, and trees. Address Swift & Company, 4043 Packers Avenue, Chicago 











Turn Your Kitchen 
Into a Candy Shop. 


MAKE big money from the very 
egioning. Candy costs 15c Ib. to 
make—#sells for 60c. E. R. Foxton selis 200 Ibs. weekly 
——Mrs. J. A. Wilcinson sells almost 1,100 chocolate bars 
each week at 5 & 10e—YOU.CAN DO AS WELL! 
Successful manufacturer teaches secrets of candy making 
in your spare time and shows how to quickly 
sell your candy at a big profit! Practically no 
capital required. We furn 
fascinating FREE book. 











DEPT. aU-2431 WASHINGTON, DC. 


Learnto hea-— 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 
Se age At Home—By Mail 


A\ Big fees; pleasant healthful 
work; a dignified, uncrowded 
profession offering remark- 
Ee) able opportunities. Immedi- 
ate income possible, many 
students more than pay 
for course from fees earned 
while studying. Graduates are 
earning $50 to $200 a week. 
The first step toward success is 
to—Write today for details. 







ican 
Smarioge Lentocane Sehoo!, 
Landscape 


20 Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, Is. 
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PEONIES  -::. IRIS 

Write for Catalogue and Premium List 
220 acres in Peonies, Iris, Ornamentals, etc., 
early fall is the best time to plant Peonies. Iris 
can be planted now. Our collection consists of 
the best variegies. Also offering Daffodil bulbs 
(Narcissi) mixed assorted bulbs at $2.00 per 100, 
$15.00 per 1000. Plant Daffodils m the fall for 
best results. For 8 Offer see ad in March 
issue of Better Homes and Gardens. Prices 
are F.O.B. Sarcoxie, Mo. 

GILBERT H. WILD & SON = 

xie - - Missouri 
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KNITTING WOOL 


BUG YARNS . 
Colonial Yarn House 1231-D Cherry St., Phila., Pa. 



















for stopping leaks on 
steam, water or gas 
pipes, mending cracks 
or leaks in furnaces and 
boilers, radiators, 
tanks, sinks, pots and 
pails, making loose handles tight, tighten- 
ing loose screws, hooks, locks, door Resesate. 


On the automobile: stopping leaks in 
engine water jackets, in radiator, hose con- 
nections, Ef tank and gas, oil and exhaust 
lines, making a fume-proof joint between 
exhaust pipe and tonneau heater, keeping 
grease cups, hub caps and nuts from loosen- 
ing and falling off, etc. 

For a few cents, in a few 
minutes, with little effort and 
without previous experience, 
Smooth No. 1 can be ap- 
plied successfully, makes a re- 
pair that could not be better, 
and often saves from $5.00 to 
$100.00 on a single j 


_ Doing your own repairing 
with Smooth-On No. 1 avoids 
the delays and big bills of pro- 
fessional mechanics and keeps 
the substantial saving in your 
own pocket. 

lustrated Smooth-On Repair Book- 
let sent free on request. 


Get Smooth-On No. 1 in 7 oz., 
1-lb. or 5-lb. tin from any hard- 
ware store or from us. 


Smooth-On Mfg. Co. 


Dept. 67, 574 Communipaw Ave. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 









SMOOTH-ON MFG. CO., Dept. 6 
574 Communipaw Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Please send the free Smooth-On Repair Book 











My New Catalog shows big 
that will save you a lot 


at prices 
DIRECT from FACTORY 








essssesessseeses USE THIS COUPONasseseuseseceses 


OW to FINANCE and BUILD 
A Cory Home of Your Own 
OUR ins hook ballde se bome complete 
on your lot! Attractive architecture and 
all materials s lied and guaranteed 
us. Payments rent—as low as 
GET THIS BOOK FREE 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. Chlenges 
FRERETNS DEE meoteends és SSN emctond Cortes 
























A BOOKLET FOR 
LITTLE COOKS 


LL THE recipes that Mary 
Louise's Mother has 
given us have been compiled 
in booklet form. Any little 
cook can obtain a copy of 
this book by sending 5 cents 
to Mary Louise's Mother, Bet- 
ter Homes and Gardens, Des 
Moines.—L. R. 











to make this airy, yellow dessert, but 
everyone who samples it will think 
that you are one. 


The following materials are needed: 
% pound of dried apricots 
1 cupful of cold water 
1 teaspoonful of gelatine 
1 tablespoonful of cold water 
% cupful of sugar 
8 egg whites 
\% teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of heavy cream 

The adventure in making this dish 
begins the night before the day it is 
to be used, when the apricots are 
washed and put to soak in the 1 cup- 
ful of cold water. The next morning 
they are cooked in the same water in 
which they have been soaked. When 
tender, they are rubbed thru a sieve. 
There pans be about 1 cupful of 
this fruit 

Then the pee which has been 
soaked in the 1 tablespoonful of cold 
water, is added. If the pulp is cool, it 
should be heated before the gelatine 
is added. Sometimes it does not cool 
while being sieved, but unless you 
work rapidly, it is best to heat it 
before stirring in the gelatine. It 

must be hot in order to dissolve the 
gelatine and make it smooth and 
pretty. 

The sugar is stirred into the heated 
: ricot-and-gelatine mixture. Then 

e egg whites are beaten until stiff 
a dry. The salt is added to them, 
and then they are folded into = aa 
mixture. The cream is then whi 
until thick and iclded into the ty 
cot Whip. 

Rinse out one iarge, or several indi- 
vidual, molds with cold water and 
pour in the fruit mixture. Set in a 
cold place until serving time. Serve 
with wafers or cookies. 


Furniture Periods 
That Combine 


[Continued from page 29} 


by throwing together as many rooms 
as possible, by substituting arches for 
doors—in order to get a vista—and 
by avoiding overcrowding. Eliminate 
the front hall and let an iron-banis- 
tered stairway curve down into the 
living-room. Throw the dining-room 
and living-room into one, and use a 
refectory table which can be made to 
serve a double role. 

The background should usually be 
kept either in solid white or Solid 
colors, plastered or stuecoed in vary- 
ing degrees of roughness, and with a 
minimum of wood trim. In Spanish 
houses the rafters were generally un- 
decorated, simply stained and 
ished, but in the more ornate Italian 
interiors, especially those of Venice, 
they were frequently polychromed in 
small but. intricate designs and many 
colors. Color may be given to the 
walls also by mixing pigment in pow- 
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Send for Catalog 


If live beyond the city water mains, you 
can have fresh running water under pressure 
with a Duro Water System. 


Automatic, Electric Duro Fresh Flow Water 
System complete with tank, motor, automatic 
switch and unions ready to install only .50 
f. 0. b. Dayton. Send for illustrated oh 


THE DURO COMPANY 


410 Monument Ave. Dayton, Ohio 


DUIRO 


Water Systems ~Water Softeners 

















A Rainbow Garden of Vaughan’s 
May-flowering Tulips for $2 


Since 1876 Vaughan's Seed Store has been 
one of the largest American importers of 
bulbs. Florists and private estate gardeners 
are our largest customers. The expert serv- 
ice which these professionals rely upon to in- 
sure quality and value, is available to you. 
Our Rainbow Garden of Tulips, postpaid to 
you for $2, includes 40 bulbs; five each of 8 
named varieties of May-flowering tulips, of 
the Darwin. Cottage and Breeder classes. 
A wonderful value. 


The Most Beautiful Bulb Catalog 
Our Fall Catalog, “Spring Flower Bulbs” is 
printed this year entirely in color, « yy com- 
plete illustrated lists of tulips, narciesi, lilies and all 
= * bulbs, with deseriptions and cultural direo- 

It ie free on request. 


“VAUGHAN’S SEED STORE 
were AUSSI 














Decorative 


Moore 
Push-Pins 


Will beautify any room 


10c Be staves: 6 colors 


All Dealers 
GET ACQUAINTED ras." Qierent Reta? 3 


ign 

Peonies, 1 white, 2 p red $1.00. Dr. Charles H. Mayo, the best 

ae ys yacinths, 5.00.” Catslogue Son Gade 
Six Collections for $5.00. 

THE SAM CARPENTER GARDENS. ¢ auwean , = 


















OSES OF NEW CASTLE 
span eneiette book innatunsl extesneRanias deqheest 
flowere for fall pl Roses 
ennials, Shrubs, Tulips, Hyesiathe, ete; ills how to 
grow them. Write-today. This book ts 
HELLER BROS. CO., Box 1064, New Costle, Indians 


reat ROCK GARDEN *t ne 


se plants offered jn the (ollow 


8. 7 SU diterent”t30 "$90.60 Bo all “ait ‘dierent $i ithe 25 3 al ligeness 
Srkonn, N. Y. B. 1. 











$5.00. 
N. A. HALLAUER, 


PEONIES °c S3. oo 


The most beautiful flower of spri [See ote ae 
Specs best 
| a. Ad ur choige of glorioae reds, pinks and si setae is 
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der acme is the last 2 of ae, 
or simply by covering the w wit 
dull-finish pai 


a paint. 

Tiles were frequently employed in 
Spanish houses where one would ex- 
pee to find wood. This was partl 

use of their practicality in a hot, 
insect-infested climate, but principal- 
ly because the art of southern Spain 


onpeueky, has always been strongly 
influenced by the Moorish tradition. 
Hence we find colored tiles used in- 
stead of base-boarding, and also to 
outline arched doorways, window 
frames, and fireplace openings. They 
were even set in the rise of stairwa 
Indeed, tiles are at home practically 
anywhere in a Spanish interior if one 
is careful to use those of Spievoriate 
design. The pictorial Dutch tiles, for 
instance, would be wholly out of 
lace, as the Mohammedan a sengen 
orbade the picturing of ani or 
vegetable forms, and the Moorish 
artist was therefore forced to employ 
metrical designs, making up in 
intricacy and color what he lacked in 
variety. 


HE downstairs floors of housesin 
theSpanish or Italian stylesshould 
be of tile, flagstone, brick, or one of 
the many excellent rubber, cork 
magnesite or wood-fiber imitations of 
these materials. Some of the illustra- 
tions to this article show the use of 
such synthetic floor-coverings, which 
are now seen in many of our most ex- 
pensively furnished houses. Oriental 
are of course appropriate, and, 
in houses which stress the Mexican 
tradition, Navajo Indian rugs are at 
home. 

Windows are usually recessed and 
arched, with casement shutters, and, 
if you want to be very true to t 
iron grilles. The glass qurteing dieaaa 
be short and not very full. Thin 
Italian lace in square designs would 
be appropriate. Side curtains, which 
sh q be long and straight, could be 
of any one of a variety of materials, 
according to the character of the 
room — antiqued velvet, brocade, 
handwoven linen with coarse fringe, 
and no valance. 

The Spaniards and Italians loved 
to break their wall spaces, or add an 
unexpected note to the curve of a 
stairway, with little niches—arched 
recesses holding a piece of classic 
statuary, a vase of bright-colored 
pottery, the statue of a saint, or a 
ew cherished books. Greater inter- 
est may be added to these niches by 
painting the interiors blue, or some 
other strong color, and also by fitting 
them with solid wooden shutters, also 


painted. 
Little pictures have no place in a 
room of Spanish or Italian design. 
One or two large paintings would 
appropriate, but the wall decoration 
most in character is a tapestry or a 
gorgeously colored A ees, of brocade 
ung over the mantel, or back of sofa, 
table, or console, or flung across the 
iron railing of the stairs. 
righ o — of or would seem 
t without much wrought iron, 
since the use of - metal es - 
highest stage in in i 
Ages during the Renaissance. Be- 
cause of the mines in Catalonia, iron 
was so plentiful in the north of Spain 
that it was frequently used instead of 
pane? It is one f Sraniair a. 
istic features o i urniture, 
being employed not only for the 
underbracing and trimming of chairs 
and tables, but sometimes for the 
entire article. 
The Catalonians hammered the 
white-hot metal into beautiful de- 











IDEAL GAS BOILERS 
Light the gas and forget it 


Truly Automatic Househeating 
at a Reasonable Cost 
Made by 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





Distributed by 
American Gas Products Corporation 
376 Lafayette Street, New York 
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““Never a Borrower 
Nor a Lender Be’’ 


A not uncommon occurrence is for an enthusiastic regular reader to 
Better Homes and Gardens to mention to friends some especially inter- 
esting article appearing in the current issue just received, with occa- 
sionally the rather embarrassing result of friendly request for loan of 
the copy before it has been completely read by the owner. 

Always too is the possibility, though the loan be made to the closest 
friend, of delayed return—an even greater source of embarrassment is 
the asking for it. 

Why not do as many others are doing?,When your friends express 
interest in Better Homes and Gardens, tell them of its newsstand sale— 
easily found displayed and for sale on practically any newsstand. 

Similar future situations thus will be avoided—and your friends 
will enjoy ownership as you and others do. 


BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 
Meredith Publishing Company Des Moines, Iowa 
No doubt you have several friends who would enjoy reading Better 


Homes and Gardens regularly. Why not send in their subscriptions and 
benefit yourself by our Spare Time Commission Plan? Write for details, 
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Wouldn’t You Like 
to Build This 
Model Airplane? 


Like most boys, probably nothing 
would suit you better than to 
learn aviation. And there’s no 
better way to find out how air- 
planes are designed, and what 
makes them fly, than by con- 
structing a model plane yourself. 


Enter Your Plane in 


Model Airplane Contests 


When you havea model airplane 
of your own, you can keep it in 
the air for minutes at a time. 
The plane will “take-off” and 
make “three-point” landings, just 
likelarger planes. Innearly every 
town and city, model airplane 
contests are held which will give 
you the chance to match your 
plane against the planes made 
by other boys. 


How You Can Get Tools, 


Plans and Materials 


The Toolcraft Editor of Better Homes 
and Gardens will help you make three 
different Model Airplanes—a Pusher, 
a Tractor Plane and a Biplane. And 
he will furnish you with complete plans 
for building them, all the materials 
you will need, and the tools with which 
to work. 


Here’s the way to get them: AS 
““Model-Maker’s Kit,” containing a 
booklet, ““The Evolution of the Model 
Airplane,” and all the materials needed, 
may be obtained by any boy sending 
in two two-year subscriptions to Better 
Homes and Gardens. 


In addition, you may obtain special 
tools used in airplane building as extra 
awards. A block plane is given for 
two two-year subscriptions—a crafts- 
man’s knife for two two-year subscrip- 
tions—a pair of pliers for two one-year 
subscriptions—and a steel rule for two 
one-year subscriptions. 


These airplanes are just the thing for 
boys’ Sube camps, manual training 
classes, and Boy Scout troops. Get 
busy now and send the subscriptions to 


Toolcraft Editor 
BETTER HOMES 


AND GARDENS 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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signs, but the Moorish craftsmen in 
the South chiseled it and often em- 
bossed it elaborately. Spanish houses 
were fitted with window gratings of 
iron, sometimes ornamented with 
crests set into the grating. Furniture 
was studded with large iron nails. 
Candelabra, wall sconces, andirons, 
knockers, door handles, and hinges 
were of iron. This love for the black 
metal contributes in no small degree 
to the ease with which one may now 
imitate a Spanish interior, because 
iron is one of our most modern en- 
thusiasms, and the specialty shops 
and even the de ment stores are 
filled with beautiful objects made of it 
—sconces, floor — lanterns, Ve- 
netian torcheres, hearthplace fittin 
flower-pot holders, prt. tables. * 
more elaborate houses wrought-iron 
tes are frequently hung in place of 
oors, and some of the most beautiful 
work produced by mode:n craftsmen 
has been in the form of wrought-iron 
firescreens and banisters. These 
latter, in accordance with the Italian 
tradition, sometimes have the hand- 
rail covered with bright-hued velvet. 
One of the chief characteristics of 
Spanish furniture was its scarcity. 
Spanish and Italian interiors would 
have looked bare to modern eyes. A 
few chests, a table or two, and a few 
stiff-backed chairs ranged against the 
walls—this was almost the whole as- 
sortment. And what furniture there 
was, was not made for lounging. it 
was uncompromisin ly square, 
straight-lined and upright; it was 
a y and heavily underbraced, fre- 
quently with iron. 


3 spite of this angular masculinity 
however, 8 h furniture show 
elaborate and beautiful decorations in 
carving or inlay, and it was studded 
with massive Ursught- Won nails. 
There was much use of decorated 
leather for chair seats and backs, and 
of ornamental iron hinges, corners, 
locks, braces, and handles. Benches 
and chairs were not heavily uphol- 
stered, but their hardness was relieved 
by cushions of brocade or velvet, fre- 
quently in red or yellow, and there 
was a free use of of fringe and tassels. 
Chairs were primaril ily a masculine 
luxury, the women following the ori- 
ental custom of sitting on stools or 
cushions on the floor. The principal 
— used for furniture were walnut, 
and chestnut. 

onthe most typical Spanish table was 
a trestlelike affair with turned, canted 
legs and curved and ornamented iron 
simple open Chairs were either 
simple open frames with leather seats 

hy nail-studded or attached 

with thongs, or made of wood with 
ornamen backs, sometimes with 
twisted rope seats. Another common 
form was the X, or scissor-shaped 
chair. There was also a long bench 
with a back that folded down. 

Perhaps the piece of furniture most 
characteristic of old Spain, however, 
was the vargueno, rectangular chest 
fitted with a large number of small 
drawers, the drawer fronts usually 
decorated with carving or inlay. In 
old Spain, almost everything was kept 
in chests, which sometimes stood on 
the floor and sometimes were mounted 
on supports. A peculiar feature of 
some of the cedateg was that they had 
a gender—they were either masculine 
or feminine. ‘R chest, a part of whose 
interior was uhdivelae into several 
little drawers or compartments for 
holding feminine frivolities, was the 
bride’s chest, whereas the chest de- 
signed for the groom was without 
such compartments. 
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PORTLAND SEED CO.t-- on) 


East First and Alder Streets, PORTLAND, OREGON 








Darwin Tulips 
Special Introduction 
(Postage Prepaid) 


100 Sater inised *2-75 


Free! Our new Summer cata- 
logue describing the very best 
varieties of Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Roses, Peonies and other hardy plants. 
Send for copy today. 


PEACOCK DAHLIA FARMS 
Box Dahlialand, N. J. 

















ROSE GUIDE FREE 


Just issued, “‘New Guide to Rose Culture,” 
beautifully illustrated in natural colors—Roses, 
Lilies, Tulips, ete. Hints for fail on | 
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THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 1090, West Grove, Pa 
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8S. W. PIKE-Seedsman, Inc. Brey fiends rw Eharies. Til. 


f Pure Wool for Hand and 
Machine ye Rug 
Yarns. Orders sent C. O. D 
Postage Paid. Write for free 
sam) . CONCORD WORSTED 
mI 473 N. State St. Concord. 
New Hampshire. 
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She ts washing these dirty clothes 
whiter than snow—and yet the water 
which filled the tubs was hard city 
water out of a faucet. 

But the hard water in these tubs was 
softened with Melo. Such water be- 
comes a wonderful cleaner, with or 
without soap. Soap becomes much more 
effective. No scum forms. No dirty 

ing. N ony =e Loge gee 
pao in the 
caves hands and seckes the dishes 
sparkle. Two tablespoonfuls in the 
bathtub prevent the dirty ring. 
Melo costs only 10 cents a can 
slightly higher in far western states). 
uy 3 cans and keep one in the kitchen, 
one in the laundry and one in the bath- 
room. Get it at your grocer’s. 
THE HYGIENIC PRODUCTSCO 


Canton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of Sani-Flush - 


HARD WATER PLUS MEL’O MAKES SOFT WATER 
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Sparrowsdriveaway 
-_— the song birds and 
= spoil your flower 
arden. An Ever-Set 
- rap is a positive 
way to get rid of them. 
Send for one today. The new low price direct to you 
is only $4.75 pre-paid. Costs nothing to operate. 
Never fails to work. Lastsindefinitely. Your money 
back if you are not unqualifiedly satisfied. More 
information mailed upon request. 
Also other traps for destructive animale 
EVERSET TRAP CO. 
Dept. A DAVENPORT, IOWA 


















Setting-Up Exercises 
for Your FACE 


Kathryn Murray's 5 Minute-e-Day Facial Ex- 
peg dn Aes yh double ang- 
Festore iva mle, natural way the bloom 
restore in a ., nal 
and animation of youth. O 
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Altho Italian interiors shared the 
Spanish air of dignity and spacious 
repose, they were likely to be more 
decorative, especially during the lat- 
ter period of Italian art, which had 
become rather delicate, feminized, 
and over-elaborate in comparison 
with the sturdy simplicity of Italian 
mediaeval furniture. Typical Italian 
pieces were cupboards, chests, con- 
soles, buffets, cabinets, settees, stools 
and benches. The most beautiful 
were made of marble, carved walnut 
or carved wood gilded and touched 
with polychrome. 

Marble was also used for table and 
console tops. The framework of 
them was sometimes of bronze, nota- 
bly in the X or Savonarola model. The 
backs of these were flexible and their 
seats were of velvet or leather, tied on 
with tassels. Small straight-back 
chairs, copies of which are now seen 
most often in our hallways, where 
they are more ornamental than use- 
ful, were built with long legs in order 
to enable the sitter to lift his feet 
from the draughty floors. 

Very characteristic of the Italian 
interior was the hooded fireplace, fre- 
quently placed in the corner of the 
room, and sometimes boasting a vel- 
vet smoke curtain. 

To all these items which are true 
to type, the modern homemaker must 
add others more true to comfort, 
striving, however, to preserve a feel- 
ing of space, coolness, simplicity, and 
freedom from cluttering detail. 


Diary of a Plain 
Dirt Gardener 


[Continued from page 10] 


editor of Better Homes and Gardens 

ing. He had actually stopped 
off to visit me and to see my humble 
garden. I brought him out and he 
stayed for dinner with us. He’s been 
reading this diary all year and maybe 
he wanted to see whether my garden 
is real or whether I just fake what I 
write. Who knows? 

October 15. Before I went over to 
Neighbor D’s to hear Herbert Hoover 
over the radio, I put away all of my 
hose for the winter. First, I drained 
each section out carefully. Then I 
coiled them and hung them over a nail 
keg that I have on the garage wall for 
the purpose. Also, I drained the out- 
side hose connections, after shutting 
off the water inside. 

October 16. What a pathetic thing 
is life—and ening, too. Last 
night it rained, then this afternoon it 
rained again—hard and fast until the 
ground was soaked—the first real 
rain since July 1. Pathetic, yes, be- 
cause it’s — cw ° fe ae 
garden muc . Oh, if it allen 
in mid-August or in September. Then 
I would have shouted for joy. In- 
stead of the normal 9 inches in this 
8-week period, barely 3 inches have 
fallen. 

As it was, I went silently to the 
garden about 5, after the rain was 
over, and began the acid testing of all 
my — - omens I began mov- 
ing things from the propagati 
den into the long border by the ate. 
All summer I’ve divided, sowed seeds, 
transplanted, spaded, fertilized, hoed. 
weeded on my knees—and now I'll 
see whether I’ve made good. 

There my plants stand in rows in 
the pro ting garden at the back. 
Gingerly I dug up a few clumps of 
this, of that—and glory be, I’ve won 
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you have a 
LEAKY 
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WE Calli SAVE YOU MOOI. 


Here’s a method that makes leaky or badly 
worn roofs as good as new for years to come 
—a method as easy as painting. Simply 

ive the roof an all-over coating of Rutland 
Ro-Tar-In Roof Coating. It saves the cost 
of a new roof, of frequent repairs and leak 
damage. Thousands have saved money this 
way—so can you. 


There’s No Tar In It 


Anyone can ask for roof coating, but those 
who know, ask for RUTLAND—guaranteed 
to be made only of asphalt, asbestos and a 
slow-drying mineral oil. There’s not a drop 
of tar in it. After you put it on, the oil 
dries out and leaves on the roof a tough, 
mineral coating of asphalt bound Fae a 
with asbestos fibres—thoroughly, lastingly 
waterproof. 

When a product like Rutland is available, 
why buy a new roof? Why bother with 
Someets small repairing jobs? Why risk 
leak damage? 


You can use Rutland Roof Costing over any roof 
except a shingle roof. It comes in liquid or paste; 
colors, red and black. Ask for Rutland Roof Coating 
at dependable hardware or paint stores. Dealers 
who sell it are the kind who build their business on 
quality and customer satisfaction. If you can’t find 
it locally, write us. 


Send coupon for free booklet 
“How To Renew Old Roofs” 


:t RUTLAND FIRE CLAY COo., 

: Dept. J-45, Rutland, Vermont 

! Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of your 
: booklet, “How.To Renew Old Roofs”, and name 
: of nearest dealer. 











RUTLAND 


ASPHALT & ASBESTOS 
ROOF COATING 


ALSO MAKERS OF RUTLAND PATCHING PLASTER 
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How to Make 12 LOVELY STYLES 


Brighten your sun porch windows—make the 
children's room colorful and gay — beautify your 
echool or club rooms! You can doit now at un- 
believably little expense with curtains of Denni- 
eon’s Crepe. They will last for months, yet you 
can change them frequently for you can make 
new ones at less than the cost of laundering 
fabric curtains. 

Send for this book telling all about this new 
idea for bringing cheer and color into your home, 
It contains 12 lovely designs for curtains of all 
types, with simple instructione for making them 
at home, It is free. Just send the coupon. 
DENNISON-CRAFT, Dept. 19-K 
62 East Randolph St., Chicago, IL. 

Please send me free a copy of ““How to 
Make Crepe Paper Curtainsand Draperies’. 
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convenient, prac- 
tical stairway will solve 
the space in both 
old and new homes. 


SEND FOR 
“7 USES FOR 
YOUR ATTIC” 





the battle. Every one I dug had the 
best set of roots imaginable. I 
planted. 

October 17. Last night it rained 
again. The ground is soaked. The 

hed grass is turning green again. 

he rows of plants in the propagating 

garden look so bright and gleaming it 

cheers my heart. While I was out 

transplanting, more rain stopped me. 

You ought to see the roots on every- 
thing I dig—they are immense. _ 

October 18. Last night it rained 
some more. As I went to the — 
this evening to continue transplanti 
into the long border, I went to the 
stock of Giant Shirley Foxgloves with 
wonderment, for I have never raised 
such foxgloves in my life before. I 
dug three and they seemed to fill a 
bushel basket. I dug three more and 
I could barely squeeze the six into 
said basket. 

October 19. Out by 6:30 this morn- 
ing, I continued transplanting into 
the long border until breakfast and 
at it again this evening. This border 
is about 125 feet long and 10 or more 
feet wide, and I’m about half making 
it over. From the propagating garden 
I’m digging things, half a dozen or a 
dozen at a time, and hauling them 
up. With plenty of plants, I’m plant- 
ing in larger masses. As I worked, I 
felt like a landscape painter, except 
that I'll have to wait until the next 
spring and summer to see my colors 
turn up on the earthen canvas. 


Oc OBER 20. For exactly 22 
years have I waited for thisday. 
For the first time in my life I saw 
my dear old alma mater’s football 
team beat the University of Michigan 
in a football e. It has been done 
before, but wasn’t there to see. 
Maggie wore a bouquet of chrys- 
anthemums from our own garden. 

October 21. Today, being Sunday, 
I checked up on bloom in the garden. 
In all, I counted some bloom on at 
least 22 different perennials and on 2 
shrubs. The chrysanthemums are 
now coming into full color—and of 
the new kinds, Mitzi, a tiny dwarf 

lant, is the finest. Arctic Daisies, 

erennial Flax, a dwarf Physostegia, 
Armeria, Violas, Scabiosa japonica, 
Delphinium seedlings — these are 
some. Helianthus mazimiliani towers 
7 and 8 feet high in yellow. Various 
annuals, such as Calendula and Cali- 
fornia-Poppies, yet hold forth. The 
Whitecup (Nierembergia rivularis), a 
creeping groundcover flower, has been 
in bloom continuously since early 
June. 

October 22. Pee ev pe still 
continues, and as I work, I find mis- 
takes to correct. The Artemisia is 
too far forward, so that went back 
almost to the fence. Chrysanthemums 
are too far forward, now that taller 
things have been cut down. So with- 
out disturbing those already in, I 
moved up several blooming clumps 
from the back en and put them 
where they ought to be. 

In the past few days I’ve made over 
this whole big border, rearranged, 
pulled out useless things, filled it u 
with new and better things and wit 
fresh, vigorous clumps from my sum- 
mer’s propagating. With the rains, 
the ground is damp enough to plant 
without watering. By digging with 
dirt on the roots, not a thing has even 
wilted except the valerian and the 
i ne mg sinha te 

ext spring, the en being all 
planted this fall, I can stick m 
thumbs in my _ suspenders—ove 
have ’em—and just watch things 


Crystalettes—Fight tubes, in 
pastel shades, of finest scented bath 
salts. Packed in modernistic silvered 


box. No. 5709 Postpaid $1.00 


No. 5880 

Set of © Custard Cups 

For baking custards but so attractive 
they will grace any table. Hand 
decorated. Heat resisting glass. 
it Stone aes 
FREE — Gifts for children, for 
women and for menfolk—young 
and old. Established 1895. 
POHLSON’S House of Gifts 
Department 73 Pawtucket, R. L. 
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grow and “smell the sweet perfume,” 
as the deacon told Peck’s bad boy. 

October 24. There’s a long annual 
border at the back of the lawn, per- 
haps a hundred feet long and about 
five feet wide, in front of the bar- 
bevy hedge that divides lawn from 

ag Bb pee I orga to 
tulips, and today I began ting 
them, leaving space enough i put- 
ting in annuals next spring. Instead 
of’ using any of the fancy color 
schemes that the women writers tell 
about in the magazines, I’m putting 
them in alphabetically by sorts; that 
is, the Darwins begin with Baronne 
de la Tonnaye, a lively pink sort, and 
end with the Rev. H. Bwbank, a soft 
lilac sort, whereas Breeders range 
from Bronze Queen, a buff and bronze 
variety with a lilacy shading to Yel- 
low Perfection, a bronze-yellow edged 
with goss splendid for use with the 

ed black tulips. 

October 25. Some 26 years ago, 
while studying botany as a freshman 
in high school, I collected wildflowers 
from the thicket on the old farm and 
made a little wildflower garden by the 
outside cellarway. Years later, after 
I married, I went back. The house 
was gone, but the violets were still 
there. Some of these identical violets 
— or their direct descendants — I 
moved up from our garden and 
planted just beside our front doorway 
tonight. 

October 27. In the rain I went to a 
meeting of the horticultural society, 
which met in the big cabin that N 
bor A. has built at the far end of hi 
garden. There were two talks on west- 
ern wildflowers, one illustrated with 
lantern slides from pictures one of the 
members had taken last summer. 

October 30. This morning the 
thermometer stood down to and 
for the first time the ground was 
frozen; that is, the first time since 
April 25. This afternoon, as every 
day I get out, I dug weeds. I’m going 
over the whole place with a fine-toot. 
comb—excuse me, I mean 6-inch 
trowel. Planting’s all done for this 
fall as far as perennials are con- 
cerned 


The Legend of the 
Lucretia Dewberry 


jo and war gave us the Lucretia 
Dewberry. He was a young man 
from Ohio who enlisted for service in 
the Civil War, and for a time was 
stationed in West Virginia to guard 
private property ; she was a young 
woman, living on and owning the 
plantation which the young man was 
guarding. The two became acquainted, 
and acquaintance ripened into love. 
On the plantation in the woods 
were some wild dewberries. The 
young man noticed that some of the 
plants bore berries much finer than 


e ordinary ones. 
After the Civil War the on 
returned to West Virginia mar- 
ried the a, whom he had 
met. While in West Virginia, he also 
salacted five of the.best deatuery 
planta sat with come of Sa.aveneay 
ones sent them to a nurseryman in 
Ohio. The nurseryman selected 
best and finally placed them on the 


market, them after Mrs. 
Lucretia Garfield. Today the Lu- 


was a war, and a y man fell in 
love.—H. M. Butterfiel 
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